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DciDfounaiand :  H 

'■  He  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here, 

On  the  other  side  the  world  he's  over-due; 

'Send  your  road  is  clear  before  you, 

When  the  old  spring  fret  comes  o'er  you. 
And  the  Ked  Gods  call  for  you." 

A  LATE  official  estimate,  approximates  the  amount  of 
money  spent  annually  for  taavelling  expenses  by  the 
ever-increasing  stream  of  American  tourists  at  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  They  spend  another  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  purchases  of  every  sort,  and  the  freight 
and  duty  on  these  purchases  amount  to  a  fabulous  sum.  A 
large  percentage  of  this  sum  goes  to  Europe  and  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  is  spent  by  ladies  and  invalids.  Hunters  and  anglers 
in  Norway,  England.  Scotland  and  Russia  account  for  another 
ponion,  while  thousands,  who  "  must  go  away  from  here" 
"  wlen  the  old  spring  fret  conies  o'er  them."  hie  themselves  off 
to  tl-.e  backwoods  of  Canada,  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
Adirondack,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  woods  of  Maine. 
Of  late  years  the  vanguard  of  ihis  globe-trotting  army  have 
over  marched  the  Continent  and  turned  their  steps  towards 
Newfoundland.  We,  with  our  insular  limitations,  are  apt  to  ex- 
aggerate our  own  advantages,  when  we  are  not  belittling  them. 
We  do  both  alternately,  except  when  we  take  some  snarling  old 
misanthrope  as  a  prophet,  and  his  diatribes  against  the  country 
as  gospel,  and  divide  into  rival  camps,  when  the  converts  with 
newly  acquired  zeal,  reassert  for  fact,  the  jocose  dictum  of  a  pro- 
minent local  politician,  that  "  the  interior  of  this  country  is  not 
a  howling  wilderness.— because  there's  nothing  in  it  to  howl." 

Our  American  visitors,  as  a  class,  have  been  such  genuine 
sportsmen,  that  they  not  only  enjoyed  the  sport  themselves,  but 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  given  their  experiences  in  the 
leading  American  magazines  and  journals,  with  such  enthusiasm, 
backed  with  such  detailed  fishing  and  shooting  data,  that  now 
nearly  every  Shooting  and  Fishing  Club  in  the  States  sends  a 
representative  member  or  two  yearly.  We  will  have  more  visi- 
tors this  year  than  ever,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  our  own 
neglect  and  shortsightedness  if  this  stream  of  visitors  does  not 
inc'i-ease  hundredfold  within  the  next  decade.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  between  eight  and  twelve  million  dollars  spent 
in  Maine  last  year  by  tourists.  There  have  been  lately  dozens 
of  articles  witten  by  visitors  of  repute  in  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can sporting  journals  that  prove  that  our  shooting  and  hshing 
facilities  are  peerless  in  the  world  to-day,  and  as  far  as  Maine  is 
concerned  for  deer,  salmon,  grilse,  sea  and  brook  trout,  it  is  not 
in  the  .same  class  at  all  as  Newfoundiansi. 

When  Mr  Moulton,  member  for  Burgeo,  asserted  there  were 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  caribou  in  the  Island,  and  that  they 
were  increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand,  no  one 
gainsaid  him.  He  talked  like  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was 
Talking  about.  These  herds  of  deer  properly  preserved,  will 
make  the  Island,  the  recreation  ground  of  thousands  of  visitors 
for  the  next  century.  In  confirmation  of  everything  said  about 
our  cariboti  may  be  cited  the  ^vritten  words  of  ^"ch  men  as 
F  C  Selous  T.  Guille  MiUais,  Admiral  Kennedy,  Sir  Terence 
O'Brien.  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  and  hosts  of  American  sports- 
men As  for  our  salmon,  grilse  and  sea  trout,  the  evidence  of 
outsiders  is  such,  that  it  would  be  incredible  if  te  witnesses 
were  not  men  whose  veracity  is  beyond  all  que.tion.  One 
Imerican  gentleman  who  has  fished  all  ^-ada  and  from  Maine 
to  California,  in  an  American  magazine  for  th;s  month  sa>s 
talking  about  brook  trout  and  brown  trout :  Ihey  are  more 
common  than  perch  and  sun  fish  in  the  States  ^atc  ing  them 
will  soon  surfeit  the  angler.  .  .  •  S"^^,  ^^^^^^^^  ^','  Zfrd 
i.y  the  dozen,-one  lot  of  seventy-two  dozen  bemg  brought  aboard 
the  rain  •  There  are  687  lakes  on  the  island  and  50,000 
toe  iidid.     .  .  ^         ^      ^1^^  Ti;land  has  4,000  miles  of  sea 


Sportsman's  paradise. 

W.  J.  Carroll. 

coast,  including  the  bays.  .  .  .  From  one  to  six  streams  of 
clear  green  watei  run  into  each  of  these  bays.  .  .  .  Every 
stream  that  reaches  salt  water  is  a  salmon  (or  trout)  stream.  .  .  . 
Others  have  not  even  a  tradition  of  a  fish  net,  or  rod  or  hook, 
and  there  are  lakes  never  mapped  where  one  ma)  camp  and  add 
to  the  fare,  wild  geese,  ducks,  willow  grouse,  ptarmigan,  plover 
and  curlew."  .  .  .  and  so  on.  The  salmon  and  sea  trout  returns 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  are  enough  to  bring  anglers  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

A  little  intelligent  care  now  in  preserving  our  rivers,  will  keep 
the  Island,  the  greatest  .game  fish  country  in  the  world,  bar  none, 
till  some  cataclysm  changes  its  formation,  and  the  countless 
lakes,  ponds,  gullies,  rivers  and  streams  cease  to  be.  Clouds  of 
witnes.ses  attest  that  our  game  fish  facilities  are  not  equalled  in 
the  world.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  credible  authority  that 
a  certain  British  General,  who  is  a  witness  for  the  "other  side" 
and  one  of  the  sportsmen  who  came  for  years,  though  he  only 
had  indifferent  sport,  caught,  two  years  ago  for  his  own  rod,  on 
"the  Upper  Humber,  the  insignificant  bag  of  joo  salmon.  Jusi 
imaeine  the  furor  in  Great  Britain  if  such  a  catch  were  taken  in 

o 

a  British  river. 

For  camping,  canoeing  and  yachting,  our  woods,  lakes,  river; 
and  bays,  offer  every  inducement  to  the  sportsman,  whether  ht 
be  seeking  sport,  photos,  specimens,  health,  rest  or  recreation. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  should  make  an  intelligem 
effort,  to  turn  these  grand  assets  to  good  account.  If  Maine 
earns  ten  million  dollars  yearly,  in  the  next  decade  we  shoulc 
earn  as  much.  We  have  everything  that  Maine  has  to  offe 
visitors,  and  more.  We  only  lack  good  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.'  But  these  will  follow.  If  our  own  people  don't  cate 
in  this  respect,  there  are  others  who  will  see  the  possibilities 
and  erect  summer  hotels  in  favoured  regions  along  the  railway 

Our  business  men  should  advertise  their  war^s  in  such 
manner  that  tourists  would  be  prevailed  on,  t^^pui  chase  all  thei 
supplies  in  the  Island,  thus  avoiding  the  vexations  of  mislayin 
packages,  paying  freight,  duty,  and  other  expenses  incidental  t 
such  transport.  If  travellers  were  convinced  that  they  coul 
get  their  outfit  here  as  cheap  as  in  New  York,  less  the  troubl 
and  expense  of  carrying  them  along,  many  more  would  b 
induced  to  visit  us. 

Our   fish   and   deer  will  have  to  be  protected  and  preservec 
We  will  need  a  Game  Commissioner,  whose  heart  is  in  the  worl 
who  will  oiganize  a  corps  of   intelligent   sworn    guides,   into 
body   of  game   wardens,  who  will  effectually    police   the   whol 
country.    He  will  see  that  the  guides  do  not  extort,  as  some  ar 
reported  to  have  done  last  season,  and  thus  disgust  visitors  wh 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  liberally.     The  rivers  must  be  pn 
tected  from  poachers,  and  saved  from  pollution.     It  is  said  th: 
some  of  our  best  rivers  are  now  being  polluted  by  sawdust, 
careful  inspection  should  be  instituted   and   this   prevented, 
heard   indirectly,  but   cannot   vouch  for  its  accuracy,  that  or 
river  on  Avalon  was   netted   last   season    by   an  ex-warden  ar 
another,  and  that  he  got  nine   barrels  of  salmon  for  his  shar 
Every  guide  should  be  sworn  and  licensed  and  should  be  ame 
able  to  the  law  and  should  lose  his  license  for  any  breach 
which  he  was  party,  of  the  game  regulations  in  his  section, 
should  be  made  worth  his  while  to  enforce  the  law,  and  he  should  be  ec 
cated  up  to  the  point  that  it  would  be   his  interest,  as  well  as  'hat  of  t 
public,  to  enforce  the  law  strictly.     All  the  wardens'  shooting  and  fishi 
reports   should  be   tabulated  by  the  Commissioner  and  distnbuted  amo 
the  shooting  and  fishing  clubs  and  sporting  journals  m  Bntam  and  A 
erica,  and  thus  advertise  our  wares  to  the  thousands  who  are  on  the  mo 
each  eason  seeking  sport,  change  and  rest.     We  should  start  in  nght  n, 
and  i^ake  every  effon  to  preserve  our  game.  If  the  authonties  only  rea 
the  ^g'uud^of  the  fish  Ld  game  res'ources  and  their  future  possM^^^ 
much   time   would   not   be  lost  before   an   effort   would  be  made  to  k« 
Newfoindland  in  the  futuie,  what  all  visitors  testify  it  now  is, 
A  Sportsman's  Paradise. 
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CDe  Incestiture  of  Our  First  flrcDbisbop. 


INGULARLY  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  country 
was  Friday,  June  23rd,  in  this  year,  the  Vigil  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  patronal  feast  of  our  city  and  of  all 
Newfoundland,  for  on  that  day,  to  quote  from  the 
Pastoral  Letter  of  the  occasion,  the  Church  in  Newfoundland 
reached  the  climax  of  her  hierarchical  maturity,  and  has  taken 
her  place  among  the  churches  of  Christendom  in  all  the  fullness 
and  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  development,  in  the  investiture  of 
our  first  Archbishop  with  the  Archiepiscopal  Pallium  in  his 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John's. 

The  import  of  this  event,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  Newfoundland,  has  been  dwelt 
on  in  the  Pastoral,  from  which  we  have  been  quoting.  It  is 
our  intention  merely  to  describe  the  ceremony. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  joy-bells 
rang  out  from  the  Cathedral  towers.  We  may  say  of  them  that 
they,  like  Canterbury  bells, 

"  The  City's  voices  be 
Ringing  from  the  steeple,  singing  on  the  lea." 

Their  melodious  peals  are  as  the  familiar  voices  of  friends  in" 
our  city  of  St.  John's ;    and   joyously   did   the   gentle   morning 
breeze,  a   very   lenis  crepitafis  auster,  bear  their  glad  message 
over  the  city  and  the  neighbouring   country   and  out  upon  the 
deep. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  the  procession  issued  from  the  Palace, 
passing  down  the  lawn  and  across  the  great  Cathedral  close 
to  the  central  door. 

First  the  Processional  Cross  between  acolytes,  then  the  choir 
boys,  the  clergy  and  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  finally 
the  Archbishop,  accompanied  by  two  Deacons  of  Honour  and 
preceded  by  a  Subdeacon  bearing  the  Pallium  on  silver  salver 
covered  with  a  white  veil. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  the  procession  was  met  by 
the  Administrator,  attended  by  two  chaplains,  by  acolytes  and 
a  thurifer. 

The  Archbishop  having  been  incensed  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Procession  passed  up  the  central  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
choir  chanting 

Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus 
as  the  Archbishop  entered. 

Arrived  at  the  Sanctuary,  the  Archbishop  ascended  the  throne, 
and  "low"  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Saint 
George's,  Junior  Suffregan  of  the  Province.  The  Pallium  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  throne  credence  was  taken  to  the  altar  at 
\.\it  post-commu7iion  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Immediately  after  Mass  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  read  by  a 
Lector  from  the  pulpit,  then  the  Senior  Suflregan,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Harbour  Grace,  the  Ofiicient  proc  eded,  in  cope  and 
mitre,  to  a  faldstool  prepared  on  the  predella  of  the  altar. 
Simultaneously  the  Archbishop  descended  from  the  throne,  and 
accompanied  by  his  Deacons  assistant  knelt,  detedo  capHe,  before 
the  altar. 

The  Mastei  of  Ceremonies  taking  the  Pallium  from  the  altar 
presented  it  to  the  Bishop  Oificient,  who,  sitting  on  the  faldstool. 


placed  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Archbishop,  saying  (in  Latin) 
.'  To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  Blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin, 
"  and  of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  of  our  Lord  P.us  X 
"  Pope,  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  also  of  the  Church  of 
"  St  John's  committed  to  thee,  we  hand  thee  the  Pallium,  taken  from 
•■  the  body  of  Blessed  Peter,  in  which  is  the  plentitude  of  Office  Ponti- 
"  fical,  with  the  appellation  of  Archbishop,  to  use  it  withm  thy  Church 
"  on  certain  days  which  are  na-ned  in  the  grant  of  privileges  by  the 
"  Apostolic  See.  In  the  name  of  the  +  Father,  and  of  the  +  Son, 
"  and  of  the  Holy  +  Ghost.     Amen." 


HIS  gra:e  the  most  rev.  m.  k.  howlev,  d.d. 

Then  the  Archbishop  we.iring  his  pailiun  arose  froln  his 
knees,  the  Archiepo.scopal  Cross  was  brought  forward  and  held 
by  a  clerk  kneeling,  with  its  figure  turned  towards  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  first  Blessing  in  A  chiepiscopal  rite  was  given 
by  t'i.e  tirst  Archbishop  in  Newfoundland. 

Thereupon  the  Te  Deiitii  was  intoned,  and  ns  the  dear  old 
walls  of  ou-r  Cathedral  re  echoed  the  solemn  words  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  they    seemed    to    acquire   \  et  a  nearer  meaning 


for  us. 


Te  per  Oibcm    Terrarum, 
Sancta    Coiijit.tur  EaUsia^ 
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Dciufoundlana  a$  a  Summer  Resort/ 

We  have  been  privileged  to  peruse  a  letter  received  by  Judge 
Prowse  from  J.  Guille  Millais,  naturalist,  artist  and  hunter, 
whose  reputation  among  English  speaking  people  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  his  famous  father— Sir  John  Millais,  Bart,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  referring  to  the  "  Guide  Book," 
among  other  complimentary  things,  occurs  this  paragraph, 
which  epitomizes  volumes  of  praise  : 

"  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  little  book,  just  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted, 
and  bearing  the  great  advantage  of  accuracy  about  the  country  without 
undue  puffing;  the  whole  tone  is  excellent.  *  *  *  Your  little  chapter 
re  History  of  Newyfoimdland  is  a  model  of- What  such  an  introduction 
should  be.     *     *    *     It  is  quite  a  little  encyclopaedia     *     *     *     ." 

The  Judge  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the 
Island.  Through'his  History  the  reading  public  lias  "  re-dis- 
covered" Newfoundland.  His  articles  in  the  Encyclc  psedia 
Brittanica,  and  the  leading  English  literary  and  sporting  mag- 
azines have  done  wonders  in  dispelling  the  mists  of  misrepre- 
sentations that  seem,  through  some  fatality,  to  enshroud  our 
Island.  A  keen  sportsman,  as  well  as  a  piquant  writer,  in  the 
present  volume,  he  has  excelled  himself.  Personally,  and  with 
his  own  good  right  hand,  he  has  done  yeoman  service  in  killing 
off  the  class  who  looked  upon  the  Island  as  a  private  preserve, 
who  came  annually  and  killed  enough  deer  and  salmon  to  pay 
for  their  outfit,  and  then  went  away  and  decried  the  country,  its 
resources,  climate,  and  sporting  facilities.  But  in  this  little 
volume  he  has  not  only  held  up  his  end,  but  he  has  marshalled 
such  a  strong  force,  all  as  enthusiastic  as  himself,  that  he  be-, 
comes  simply  invincible.  Here  is  an  array  of  contributors — 
each  a  leader  in  his  line — setting  forth  facts  about  the  Island 
that  are  irresistible  and  inoontrovertible  : — His  Excellency  Sir 
VV.  McGregor  (Governor),  Admiral  Sir  W.  R.  Kennedy,  K.C.B., 
J.  Guille  Millais,  H.  Hesketch  Pritchard,  F.  C.  Selous,  Sir  Bryan 
Leighton,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Auditor  General  Berteau,  J.  P.  Howley, 
F.G.S.,  Hon.  H.  J.  B.  Woods  (Postmaster  General),  and  so  on. 
These  write  on  sport — caribou,  salmon,  sea  trout,  &:c.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to' everything  appertaining  to  the 
Island.  In  fact  it  includes  anything  about  which  either  a  resident 
or  non-resident  is  likely  to  be  inquisitive,  or  want  information. 
We  should  have  a  Tourist's  Association  here,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  place  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  reference  library 
of  every  sporting  journal  in  England  and  America,  as  well  as  in 
the  reading  rooms  of  every  angling,  shooting,  yachting,  canoeing 
and  social  club  in  all  large  cities  in  these  countries.  Failing 
such  an  association,  clearly  the  duty  devolves  on  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  use  this  splendid  statement  of  New- 
foundland's possibilities  and  place  it  in  the  ken  of  the  thousands 
in  the  outside  world,  who  are  seeking  information  of  the  very 
things  we  possess  in  abundance,  and  of  which  this  liltle  book  is 
such  an  illuminatmg  index. 

*The  Newfoundland  Guide  Book,  1905,  by  D.  W.  Prowse,  K.C..  LL.D., 
&c.  London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ltd.  O.ie  shilling  net.  At 
all  local  booksellers. 


FRED    KIRBV — A    YOUNG    HERO. 


On  the  21st  April,  1905,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and 
suite  went  to  Burin  and  presented  the  Royal  Humane  Society's 
Medal  to  Fred  Kirby,  aged  6,  for  saving,  from  drowning,  the 
life  of  a  boy  much  older  than  himself.  At  the  time  of  the  rescue 
he  was  about  5,  and  is  the  youngest  to  receive  this  honor.  ■ 


* 


MOON-JLIGHT — BAY    OF    ISLAND.S, 


SUNSET BAY    OF    ISLANDS. 


A  WORD  TO  PROSPECTIVE  VISITORS -The  quickest,  cheapest  and  most 

comfortable  route,  from  New  Voik  or  Halifax,  is  by  the  Red  Cross  Line 

s.s.  Rosalind  and  s.s.  Silvia.  These  are  luxuriously  fitted  and  staunch  sea- 
boats,  and  the  trip  on  them  is  immensely  enjoyable.  The  fare  is  verv 
modest,  and  the  table  appointments  and  attendants  are  efficient  and  up-to- 
date.  Tickets  and  all  information  can  be  had  in  New- 
York  from  Bowring  &  Co.,  17  State  Street;  in  Halifax. 
G.  S.  Campbell  &  Co. 

An  ideal  trip  from  St.  John's,  is  either  North  in  the  s  .s 
Portia  or  South  and  West  in  the  s.s.  Prospero.  The  sail- 
ing is  calm  and  enjoyable  ;  the  scenery  beautiful ;  the  trip 
chock  full  of  variety,  touching  into  numerous  quaint  little 
towns  on  either  route.  The  return  fare  West  is  $2-'  50, 
and  North  S17.50  It  occnpies  about  ten  day.s,  and  gives 
the  visiter  a  chance  to  see  either  way,  more  than  half  the 
bays,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Island.  The  tickets 
mclude  meals  and  all  attendance.  Fuller  information  as 
to  either  of  these  trips  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Hon.  Edgar  Bowring,  or  Hon.  John  Harvey,  who  are 
rated  as  among  the  leaders  of  our  younger  and  m^re  pro 
gressive  busmess  men  in  Newfoundland.  They  TrKlx 
firms  Bownng  Bros.,  Ltd.,  or  Harvey  &  Co.,  w  1  furnish 
re  lab  e  mformation  as  to  passage,  e'tc,  to  any  intenXg 
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s   Cl)c  Foreign  poiicp  of  the  Radicals.   ^ 


By  Rev.  M.  J. 

^IP^HE  spirited  and  vigorous  policy  of  gallant  little  New- 
foundland, which  has  obtained  so  much  admiration 
even  in  the  country  against  which  it  is  directed,  stands 
in  brilliant  and  striking  contrast  with  the  state  of 
inerlia  to  which  the  financially  and  commercially  most  powerful 
land  in  the  world  has  been  reduced  by  the  factiousness  of  its 
Opposition.  The  United  States  has  established  preferential 
trade  with  Cuba,  an  island  which  it  could  not  have  annexed 
without  British  support;  and  when  the  question  of  preferential 
trade  hung  in  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  the  scale  was 
turned  in  favour  of  preferential  trade  by  the  cry  that,  without 
this,  British  trade  was  driving  out  American  trade.  The  British 
commercial  classes  could  do  nothing  but  make  the  Foreign 
Office  register  a  protest,  a  protest  which  the  Foreign  Office 
knew  beforehand  would  be  disregarded.  Mr.  Carnegie  tried  to 
prevent  preferential  trade  in  the  United  States  lest  it  should 
provoke  the  British  people  to  establish  also  preferential  trade. 
But  the  American  statesmen  calculated  more  accurately  than 
Carnegie  the  elTects  of  faction  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Morley  declares  that  he  is  afraid  of  trouble  with  the  United 
States.  The  Amei leans  would  be  angry  if  the  British  dared  to 
imitate  them.  Lord  Risebery,  who  professes  to  stand  for  the 
Empire,  and  who  has  been  both  F"oreign  Minister  and  Prime 
Minister,  says  also  that  he  is  afraid  of  the  Americans.  Still 
more  recently,  Germany  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system 
of  preferential  trade  throughout  Central  Europe,  that  is  aimed 
directly  at  British  trade;  but  the  capacity  for  resentment,  and 
even  the  instinct  of  self  preservation  is  paralyzed  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Americans  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  try  to  dictate  a  British  tariff. 

The   reading   ot    Mr.    Morley 's  speech  caused   me  to  turn  to 
some   of   his    writings   to    see    whether    his   deliberate  opinions 
agreed  with  his  talk  on  the  hustings;   and  here  is  what  I  find  he 
says  of   the  disputes  about   the  boundary   between  British   Am- 
erica and  the  United  States   in  the  forties,   and  of    Palmerston's 
stand  against  foreign  aggression: — "Disputes   about  an  Ameri- 
can (sic)  frontier  were   bringing  us  within  an  ace  of   war   with 
the    United  States.     When  Peel  and    Aberdeen  got  the  quarrel 
into  more  promising  shape,  Palmerston    characteristically  taunt- 
ed  them  with   capitulation."     Now,    what  are   the    facts?     The 
fact  is   that  it  was    Palmerston's   attitude   in  opposition  that  en- 
abled the  Foreign   Minister  to  bring  the  Americans  to  terms. 
On   this  point  there  can  be  no  question,  because  both   the  Am 
erican  Minister  (such  was  the  title  then)  in  London,  and  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  many  Americans  with 
good  opportunities  of  knowing,  inform   us  that  the  settlement 
proposed  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  simply  because  they  saw 
that   a  change  of   government    was  about  to   take   place   in    the 
United  Kingdom,  that  Palmerston  was  coming  back  to  power, 
and   that  Palmerston   would  not  concede  more,  and   probably 
would  not  concede   as  much  if  the  offered  concession    was  once 
rejected.     Palmerston's  attitude,  therefore,  was    exactly    what 
secured  the  settlement  of  the  question.     It  ought  to  be  added 
that  this   happy   result   was   also   due  in   a   large    measure  to 
O'Connell,  who  publicly  declared  that  if  Great  Britain   would 
give  Ireland   Home-Rule,  Ireland  would  be  only  too  hapi.y  to 
back  up  Great    Britain    in  "  taming   the  pride  of  the   American 
Eagle." 

It  may  be  said  that  Morley  and  Rosebery  are  not  really  afraid 
nf  the  United  States,  but  only  affect   to  be  so.     But  then  there 
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must  be  some  class  to  whom  they  are  appealing  that  are  already 
afraid,  or  whom  they  wish  to  educate  into  a  state  of  cowardice. 
Many  queer  things  are  said  on  the  hustings  in  Ireland,  but  one 
thing  can  never  be  talked  there,  and  that  is  the  language  of 
fear.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  class  in  Great  Britain  who  at 
heart  are  more  American  and  Republican  than  British  and 
Monarchical.  These  men  encouraged  the  American  Revolution 
and  by  their  assistance  enabled  it  to  succeed;  and  they  will 
side,  every  time,  with  the  United  States  against  their  own 
country,  especially  when  their  own  country  is  represented  by 
their  political  opponents.  They  now  want  to  Americanize  the 
schools.  This  class  comprises  probably  the  majority  of  the 
Unitarians,  of  the  Baptists,  and  of  some  other  Seventeenth- 
Century  Nonconformists.  (The  Methodists,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  never  allowed  any  dispute  with  the  Anglican  Church  to 
lead  them  into  disloyalty  to  the  State  which  is  allied  with  that 
Church). 

I  turn  to  another  part  of  Mr.  Morley's  writings.  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  a  statesman  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  exhibits  for 
onr  admiration  ^n  old  man  in  his  dotage,  "  babbling  of  green 
fields"  in  the  following  fashion,  against  the  maintenance  of  the 
Navy  at  the  two-power  standard .'"'  "  I  am  not  only  an  English 
but  a  European  statesman.  My  name  stands  in  Europe  for 
peace.  What  would  be  said  (in  Europe)  of  my  active  participa- 
tion in  a  policy  that  will  be  taken  as  plunging  England  into  a 
whirlpool  of  militarism  t"  Such  is  the  language,  such  are  the 
sentiments  which  Mr.  Morley  considers  proper  and  admirable 
under  the  circumstances.  For  the  poor  old  man,  at  his  age,  no 
one  will  feel  anything  but  a  respectful  pity,  together  with  a  sense 
of  mourning  over  what  was  once  so  great.  But  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  biographer  who  in  the  prime  of  his  intellect 
agrees  in  holding  that  a  statesman,  in  fixing  the  defences  of  the 
country,  should  be  thinking  of  his  own  reputation  among 
foreigners  ? 

It  is  eminently  to  be  desired  that  the  British  Opposition 
should  be  speedily  saddled  with  the  responsibilities  of  Govern- 
ment, and  satiated  with  the  power  and  emoluments  of  office. 
The  longer  they  remain  out,  the  more  unscrupulous  they  will 
become.  Never  was  the  "  grand  old  name"  of  Liberal  so  "  soiled 
with  all  ignoble  use,"  and  so  "  defiled  by  every  charlatan."  The 
true  Liberals  are  Balfour,  Wyndham,  and  their  supporters.  The 
Opposition,  when  they  get  into  office,  will  have  to  choose 
between  the  Labour  Party  and  the  German  and  Jew  financiers 
and  "sweaters"  of  Londun.  They  will-  have  to  choose  between 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clifford's  party. 
What  they  will  do,  no  one  can  tell,  because  they  cannot  tell, 
themselves.  But  one  thing  we  can  tell,  and  it  is  this  : — "  ^they 
can  get  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his  follow- 
ing, they  will  betray  both  Labour  Party,  Nationalists,  and 
"  Political  Dissenters."  That  which  shall  be  will  be,  and  we 
shall  see  that  which  there  will  be  to  be  seen.  Meantime,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  King,  supported  by  the  Nation,  will 
be  able  to  guide  the  foreign  policy.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
much  cause  for  anxiety  over  the  effect  of  a  change.  For  bow 
does  it  happen  that  the  Pro-Boer  party,  who  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  British  Colonists  in  the  Transvaal,  should  be  so 
consumed  with  sympathy  for  the  blacks  of  the  Congo  that  they 
are  anxious  to  drive  the  Government  into  intervention,  even 
though  they  are  thereby  driving  the  Belgians  into  the  arms  of 
the  Pan-German  party.?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  the  very 
party  who  raise  this  clamour  about  the  doubtful  "  atrocities  of 
the  Congo"  should  be  the  foremost  in  denying  or  excusing  the 
undoubted  atrocities  of  the  Russian  autocracy.  Belgium  is  a 
free  country ;  Russia  is  the  home  of  arbitrary  government.  Is 
it  then  because  Belgium  is  weak,  and  Russia  is  strong  ?  Perhaps 
a' I  that  need  be  said  of  the  arguments  of  this  faction  and  of  the 
audiences  that  swallow  their  arguments  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  remark  of  the  old  Roman— that  the  lips  and  the  lettuce 
agree  when  an  ass  is  eating  thistles. 
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^  Cocbrane  Street  metDoaist  CDurcD.   S' 

Rco.  R.  P.  Cou)pcrri)iyairc,  }Xt.R.,  D.D.,  Pastor. 

By  M.  A.  P. 

vTANDrN'G  at  the  bdi'd  of  Cochratte' Street  in  thisi  city,  the  above  ministers   were,  they  each  recognized  the   fact  that 

;*;      with  slender '^spirfi-Hsing-'in:  graceful  lines  above  the  Cocbrahe!  Street  was  essentially  a  >f  young  people's  church." 

surroundingbuildirigs,'isthe'handsonie  edifice  knowyi  What  a  privilege  to  minister  to  those  who  are  upon   the  thres- 

as  the  Cochrane  Street  Methodist  Chui-ch".    We  take  bold  of  life!     The  sapling  may  be  straightened  and  trained  at 

pleasure   in   presenting  ,in'.  Thj:,  Quarterly^  an    engraving  of  will,  but  the  full-grown  tree  defies  your  efforts,  and  your  trouble 

thi's  sanctuary,  and  of  the  esteemed  Pastor  Ihereofj^— Rev.  Dr.  is  for  naught.     What   an   influence  has   been  exerted  upon  the 


Cowpertbwaite.     The  mother  church  of  Methodism,  in  this  city 

has  found  it  necessary,  because  of  growth,  to  send  off-shoots  in 

times  past  east  and  west,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  large  numbers 

attending   her   communion.      In    1873,    George    Street   Church 

came  into  being,  followed  in  1882  by   Cochrane  Street  Church, 

and  at  a  later  date  by  Alexander 

Street  Church — and  still  if  is  fouhd 

impossible,    even    in    the    larger, 

newer    Gower    Street    Church,   to 

accommodate    all    who    desire    to 

attend  there. 

The    Cochrane    Street    Church, 

about  which  we  shall  speak  more 

particularly    in    this    article,    was 

built  from  the  plans  of  Mr,  GiJ?b, 

Architect,  at  one  time  resident  in 

this  city.     The  contradt  vvas  giv6n 

to  the  late  Mr.  John  Score,  and  the 

cost  was  $25,000.    On  the  7th  Sep- 
tember,   1880,  Mrs.  Job  Shenton, 

with   appropriate   ceremonies,   laid 

the  corner  stone,  and  on  the    14th 

May,  1882,  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated   to   the   servi9e  of   Almighty 

God     by    Rev.    Charles     Ladner, 

President  of  the  Conference.     The 

event  was  of   more   than  ordinary 

importance,  and  was  attended  by 
evidences  of  the  Christian  charity 
that  existed  at  that  time,  and  which 
still  exists  between  the  pastors  and 
members  of  the  Non-Conformist 
Churches.  The  Rev.  D.  Beaton 
(Congregationalist)  preached  at  the 
afternoon  service,  while  the  Rev. 
L.  G.  MacNeil  (Presbyterian)  gave 
a  fervid  discourse  in  the  evening 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  Cochj-ane 

Street  Church  has,  since  that  day,  on  many  occasions  welcomed 
the  above  preachers  and  their  successors  in  the  pastorate  of 

these  churches,  and  has  listened  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the      the  carrying  ^ut   of   pract^cal^^oVk  "^yTe  ::.:rZZl  ^ 

lan  Endeavour,  relief  of  distress, 
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young  men  and  women  who  for  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century 
have  passed  in  aixl  out  of  Cochrane  Street-  Church  portals! 
Some  are  to-day  labouring  as  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  thi- 
and  other  lands,  while  we  claim  as  ours  the  first  lady  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  A.  Pinsent  who  leaves 

for  Japan  in  August  next.  And 
has  not  the.  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  Cochrane  Street 
had  its  influence  upon  the  pastors  ? 
We  dare  venture  the  opinion  that  it 
has.  Who  is  there^hat  can  come 
into  touch  with  the  vigour  and 
spontaneity  of  youth  and  not  feel 
the  induction  of  vitality  and  viril- 
ity ?  Certainly,  not  a  pastor  in 
sympathy  with  his  flock.  \A'hy, 
even  the  present  staid  and  reverend 
doctor  of  divinity,  whom  we  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  as  pastor,  feels  the 
exhilaration  and  is  renewing  his 
youth  : 

Because  Cochrane  Street  is  the 
Church  of  the  young  people,  the 
Sunday  School  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  organizations  in 
connection  theiewith.  Forty  officers 
and  teachers  and  over  four  hundred 
scholars  are  under  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  Hon.  H.  J.  B. 
Woods,  who,  although  a  Sunday 
School  SupeHntendent  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  also  a  good  example 
of  the  effect  of  association  with  the 
young,  in  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
get  'older,  but  rather'  younger,  as 
the  years  roll  by. 

The   Epworth  League,  with  Mr. 
-    '  W.  J.  MiUey   as   President,  is   also 

a  young  people's  Organization  in  connection  with  Cochrane  St 
Church.     It   provides   the   machinery    and   the  opportunity  for 


scholarly,   earnest   and   practical   discourses    which   have' fallen 
from  their  lips.  -       <         fr  , 

Cochrane  Street  Church  Jti^s  been  priyileged  in  baying  in  tjie 
Pastorate,  divines,  eloquent,  and, practical  in  .discourse  and  wise 
in  administration.  The  Rev.  George'  J.  Bond,  B.A^waS  th 
first  pastor,  and  was  followed  by  Revs.  George  Vate'r,  Joseph 
Parkins,  F.  R.  Duffill,  John  Pratt,'^GeOrge  'Paine.'Jame.VPincock, 
F.  W.  W.  Des  Barres,  B.A.,  and  H^.p!  Cojvpgrthw.aite,  D.I>.,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  position.       •    :;,      , 

Distinctive  in  talent,  different  in  method  and  varied  in  age  as 


church  along  the  jines  of  Christia 

visitation  of  the  sick,  and  literary  culture.     o'ihe7departments 
there  are  m   connection    with   this  church,  dealing  with  matters 
sp,r,tual  and  jT,atters   physical,  for  we  believe  in  lookmg  after 
e      the  body  as  well!  as  the  soul.  " 

Je  tanhot^pass    however,   without  reference  to  the  musical 

settees  for  w,ch  th,sd,urch  is  nbted.    '  This  .ork  centr^^ 

i;  f:  r^  -^-=  in  August  of  thisyear,.ill  ha"        : 

p}etedtwenty-fi.p,^s.ofservice  .s  an  Organist,  havm.  fi," 

played  tn  the  old  Gower  Street  Church  in  August   ,880  '^  The 
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choir  at  present  consists  of  twenty-five  picked  voices— ladies 
and  gentlemen— and  is  noted  not  only  for  its  fine  singing,  but 
also  for  the  esj>nt  de  corps  which  exists  amongst  the  members, 
from  the  basso  profundo— Mr.  S.  H.  Parsons,  who  is  another 
'•young  man"— down  to  the  rosy-cheeked  youngest  soprano. 
■  The  Anniversary  Services  of  the  Sunday  School  are  marked  by 
special  singing  by  the  scholars,  which  we  think  cannot  be 
excelled   anywhere. 

The  church  interior  is  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  which 
the  congregation  make  upon  it.  The  auditorium,  capable  of 
seating  from  900  to  1,000  people,  is  most  comfortable  and 
home-like.  The  finish  is  in  pitch-pine,  which  has  become  of  a 
dark  rich  colour  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  pulpit  and  com- 
munion are  of  walnut,  while  the.  walls,  painted  a  light  green, 
form  a  pleasant  and  restful  contrast.  The  school  rooms  are 
under  the  church  proper,  and  are  divided  into  main  room,  prim- 
ary rooms,  class  rooms  and  library. 

The   presiding   genius   of   this  church    is    the    Rev.    Doctor 
Cowperthwaite,   a  man  widely  known 
and     highly    esteemed,    not    only    in 
Newfoundland,  but  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  Continent. 


a  man  ;  at  the  .eloquence .  bor#  of  close  kinship  and  sympath 
with  mankind  ;  at  the  pointed  and  practical  thought  coming  ou 
of  an  experience  of  over  half  a  century  ?  What  a  privilege  fo 
the  young  people  of  Cochrane  Street  Church  to  have  such  a  on 
to  inspire  them  with  faith  and  hope !  Aye,  and  for  the  ol, 
people,  too,  who  appreciate  the  good  Doctor  to  the  full,  an( 
wish  him  many  years  of  happy  service  in  proclaiming  the  gl 
tidings  of  the  old  Gospel. 


a( 


fl  Faithful  Friend. 

Bv    W.  P.    Wornell,  Brigus. 
When  times  of  grief  and  sorrow  come, 

And  life  seems  wrapped  in  fruitless  aims  ; 
Who  has  not  found  a  joy  untold. 

To  have  a  friend  to  share  his  pains  ? 


After  spending   three 


Dr.  Cowperthwaite  was  born  at 
Sheffield,    N.  B.,   on   November  30th, 
1838,    was    ordained     at    Halifax    in 
1867,  and  graduated  at  Mount  Allison 
College,  taking  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1867,    A.M.    in    1870,    and    D.D.   in 
1903.     The  Doctor  was  stationed  on 
the  following  Circuits   before    coming 
to    Newfoundland :     In    New    Bruns- 
wick, at  Sussex  Vale,  Fairville,  and  at 
Queen    Square,    St.    John ;    in    Nova 
Scotia,    at     Pugwash,     Windsor,    and 
Horton  ;  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  at 
Tryon,  Cornwall,  and   Charlottetown, 
arriving  in    Newfoundland  July  15th, 
1890.     His   first   charge    was   Gower 
Street — the  mother  church — where  he 
was  a  successful  pastor, for  three  years; 
then    George    Street, 1  and   Carbonear. 
years  on  this  last   named    Circuit,    Gower.  Street    unanimously 
invited   him   for  a   second   term.     He  remained  there  for  four 
years,  then  coming  to   Cochrane   Street   where,  he  is  ijvist.  com- 
pleting his  second  year. 

The  Church  has  highly  honoured  the  reverend  gentleman,  he 
having  been  elected  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  Conference  in  1889,  and  President  of  the  ISJew- 
foundland  Conference  in  1896.  <■■''■'-  !i'  '  '-- 

Dr.  Cowperthwaite  was  married  in  July,  1867  to  Miss  Annie 
S.  Buchanan,  daughter  of  W.  M.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  sometime  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  .Cowperthwaite  have  three  children — Dr.  Walter, 
of  Sydney,  C.  B.^  Dr.  Hunter,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  March, 
wife  of  W.  S.  March,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  also  of  St.  John's. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cowperthwaite  is  a  man  of  large  experience,  broad 
views  and  deep  sympathies;  a  man  who  keeps  abreast  of  the 
thought  and  the  movehjent  of  the  age;  liberal  enough  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  new  idea,  but  sufficiently  conservative  to  keep  it 
from  ousting  the  old  idea  till  it  had  proved  its  right  to  do  so. 
Can  vou  wonder  at  the  attractiveness  of  the  preaching  of  such 
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When  'midst  the  highways  of  our  life 
The  great  mad  world  looms  in  our  view, 

And  cheering  words  and  looks  we  need — 
Do  not  we  need  a  friend  that's  true .' 

As  on  this  earth  we  often  meet 
With  disappointment  and  despair; 

And  troubles  thickly  round  us  rise ; 

How  good  to  have  a  friend  who's  dear  ? 

As  one  lone  being  on  an  isle 
Pinds  no  one  to  caress  or  cheer, 

So  does  a  friendless  youth  in  life 
Miss  that  which  others  hold  so  dear. 

Oh  !  who  can  value  half  the  worth 
Of  one,  to  whom  our  deepest  thought 

We  can  relate,  and  feel  secure. 

Because  his  heart  with  love  is  wrought  ? 

Be  it  our  aim  to  find  a  friend, 
That  in  a  time  of  trouble  stands 

Ready  with  fond  word  to  heal 

The  aching  heart,  with  prompt  amends. 


When  home  surroundings  are  no  more 

But  city's  din  is  in  ouf  ears. 
And  home's  fond  hearts  are  far  away, 

And  strangers  chance  to  heighten  cares. 

Then  some  one's  love  we  crave,  to  fill 
The  vacant  spot  our  hearts  attain 

Some  loving  faces  us  to  greet. 

To  cheer  and  raise  our  hopes  again. 

Oh  !  can  this  earth  a  picture  show 
That's  sadder  tl;ian,  a  friendless  life  ? 

Or  can  an  artist  paint  the  joy 

Of  one  who's  found  a  loving  wife  ? 

Oh  !  hoW  we  feel  our  pulses  thrill ; 

When  some  one  whom  we  love  has  given 
A  token  of  their  love  returned, 

Of  hopes  fulfilled,'  of  barriers  riven. 

May  friends  be  true  in  word  and  deed. 
And  seek  to  act  as  good,  as  true, 

As  doth  become  a  constant  friend. 
For  then  no  fault  there'ill  be  to  rue. 
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^    l))p  First  Salmon.    ^ 

By  £>aft.   Carroll, 

Far  up  the  river  the  cascades  leap, 
The  shallow  rapids  in  tumult  sweep, 
The  deep  brown  tints  where  the  waters  sleep 

Are  lit  by  the  glint  and  gleeming  ' 
Of  sun-flecked  foam  that  weaves  in  glee; 
But  this  shadow  holdeth  a  charm  for  me, 
So  I'll  stay  to  find  of  what  mystery 

The  still  deep  pool  is  dreaming. 

The  flies  with  an  artful  hand  I've  hung; 
The  line  is  long  and  the  cast  is  flung, 

And  drawn  close  up  where  the  rattle  plays, 
With  expectant  hand  and  steady  : 
Graceful  it  sweeps  o'er  the  waters  clear. 
When  presto! — a  thrill  akin  to  fear — 
A  roll — a  plunge^a  strike  !  a  cheer  ; 

Then  the  captor's  instincts  my  spirit  sways. 
And  my  staunch  canoe  stands  ready. 

The  rod  is  raised  and  the  reel  awakes ; 
Oh  ye  who've  fished  over  teeming  lakes. 
Who  know  how  the  "  Silver  Doctor"  takes. 

Know,  too,  of  the  joy  that  thrilled  me 
As  melts  the  line  from  the  reel  away : 
Will  he  never  pause,  will  he  never  stay  ? 

Is  the  pent-up  thought  that  fills  me. 

Oh  the  screaming  reel  and  the  wild  career 
Of  that  racing  fish,  and  the  straining 
For  victory ; 
The  repeatedly 
Recovered  line,  and  the  gaining 
Of  advantage  grand, 
As  we  near  the  strand. 
Where  the  glitt'ring  sand  is  drifted ; 
Till  it  seemed  to  me. 
In  my  ecstacy 
E'en  the  green-brown  rocks  they  lifted 
Therr  sparkling  heads  o'er  the  waters  clear. 

And  the  deeper  currents  swelling, 
The  song  of  the  crystal  spray  to  hear. 
For  I  ween  that  the  river  far  and  near 

The  tale  of  the  chase  was  telling. 
****** 

That  full  fulfilment  of  piomistd  joy. 
I  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  know; 
Now  oft  comes  a  whisper,  "  Rise  and  go 

There  are  greater  gods  than  Mammon." 
And  I  dream  of  that  river  far  away. 
Lit  by  a  halo  of  silv'ry  spray. 
Where  I  caught  a  wonderous  fish  one  day. 

My  first,  my  brave  first  salmon. 

Over  the  city's  ceaseless  roar, — 

The  scream  of  traftic's  relentless  war ; — 
The  noise  of  the  millicm  restless  feet 

On  the  hot  parched  pavement  faUing; — 
There  comes  a  song  to  me  evermore, 

From  the  wooded  banks  of  a  stream  afar. 
"  Come  from  the  dust  of  the  city  street. 
Here  is  the  sportsman's  true  retreat. 
Come  where  the  lakes  are  beauteous,  come  t 
This  land  of  mine  is  the  hunter's  home 
Where  antlered  monarchs  in  freedom  roam 

Thro'  vistas  of  scenes  enthralling." 
Ever  o'er  Gotham's  ceaseless  beat 
Of  monster  works,  and  the  furnace  heat ; 
"  Finances  frenzy";  the  "  set's"  deceit ; 
To  the  heart  of  my  longings  in  accents  sweet. 
The  voice  of  the  Hurai/Der  is  calling. 
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HUMBER    RIVER. 

iln  Ititcrcstins  Setter  from  an  Old  ncwfoundlandcr. 

We  have  much  plea.sure  in  reproducing  the  following  letter 
from  a  subscriber  in  Australia.  Although  he  is  91  years  old, 
his  handwriting,  his  own  assertion  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, is  as  firm  as  that  of  many  a  man  not  half  his  years.  The 
Mr.  Grieve  he  speaks  of  was  uncle  of  Mr.  Walter  Baine  Grieve, 
of  this  city.  Some  of  our  older  readers  may  remember  the 
writer,  so  we  give  his  letter  in  full,  and  incidently  illustrate  the 
saying,  that  the  Quarterly,  like  its  namesake  the  Newfound- 
lander, is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

"  MooLARA,"  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Feb.  ist,  1905. 
Mr.  John  J.  Evans,  34  Prescott  Street,  St.  John's,  Nfld.  : 

Dear  Sir, — Thanks  for  The  Newfou.ndland  Quarterly,  which  duly 
came  to  hand.  The  contents  send  me  back  to  my  early  days  in  dear  old 
Terra  Nova,  the  land  of  my  birth.  6th  March.  1S14,  when  my  grandfather. 
Sheriff  Bland,  was  then  High  Sheriff  of  the  Island.  And  among  other 
interesting  names  and  places,  I  see  the  photo  of  my  good  old  friend  Mr. 
Walter  Grieve,  who  must  now  be  somewhere  near  iiiy  own  age,  and  glad 
am  I  to  see  he  looks  so  hale  and  hearty.  Many  other  names  I  see  must  be 
sons  of  those  I  knew  so  well.  Should  you  see  Mr.  Grieve  tell  him  I  am 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living;  but  my  dear  wife,  whom  he  will  likewise 
remember,  passed  away-  about  eight  years  ago.  He  will  remember  our 
marriage,  as  he  was  my  best  man  at  it.  The  Rev.  Francis  Vey  waa  Curate 
of  the  church  here,  of  which  I  am  senior  warden,  but  is  now  over  in  Auk- 
land,  New  Zealand.  He  writes  me  he  is  very  happy  and  comfortably 
placed  there.     Old  age  is  makmg  my  hand  shake,  but  general  health  good 

f'i^'^l    xt'  ^T'  \?    I  ■"'«"ded  it  to  enclose  subscription  for  two  years 
of  "  The  Newfoundland  Quarterly."         Yours  very  truly. 

,,  ^  ^     ,    ,  J-   B.    HUTTON. 

Memo^-I  find  the  Post  Office  here  cannot  give  an  order  direct,  but  that 
the  London  office  will  send  the  order  on,  and  that  you  will  find  it  at  the 
Post  Office  in  your  own  city  Our  money  is  still  £  s.  d.,  so  the  order  is 
for  5S.  stg.  They  tell  me  this  is  the  first  P.  O.  Order  ever  issued  here  for 
your  part  of  the  world,  and  could  give  me  no  document  to  enclose. 

J-  B.  H, 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND   QUARTERLY. 

^    Cbe  Olooaiana  Caribou,    ^ 

By    IV.  A.  B.  Sclater. 


SHOT    NEAR    THE    RAILWAY    TRACK. 


THE  "  Woodland   Caribou"  is  the  only  representative  of 
the  Great   Reindeer  family  "  Cervus  Tarandus"  found 
in  Newfoundland.     Others  of  the  family  are  Mountain 
Caribou,   Queen    Charlotte's  Islands ;  Greenland  Cari- 
bou„and  a  smaller  one  called  the  Barren  Lands  Caribou,  found 
on  the^hores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northern  Labrador. 

Ovr  Woodland  Caribou  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  largest,  and  is  really  (.onfined  to  the  Island.  None 
of  tile  others  approach  him  in  beauty  of  form,  nor  do  any  of 
them  carry  such  beautiful  antlers  (many  having  been  taken  with 
from  forty  to  fifty  points).  There  are  two  migrations  each  year, 
one  from  the  south  towards  the  north-west  parts  of  the  Island, 
where  in  May  and  June  they  bring  forth  their  young.  The  old 
bucks  of  the  herd  then  take  to  the  higher  ground,  and  the  does 
to  the  river  banks  and  small  marshes  in  the  woods,  where  they 
bring  up  their  young  and  hide  from  the  bucks,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  would  kill  or  maim  the  fawns  through  jealousy.  Many 
are  destroyed  at  this  time  by  wolf  and  lynx.  The  second  migra- 
tion begins  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  stormy,  and  the 
frosts  set  in,  about  the  end  of  October,  towards  the  south-east. 
Not  all;  bowever,  come  south,  as  many  are  found  on  the  barren 
hills  of  the  north  and  west  all  winter.  About  the  end  of  August 
and  early  in  September,  the  does  begin  to  leave  the  river  banks 
and  gather  in  herds  on  the  higher  groQnds,  and  big  ini-ishes, 
where  they  meet  the  stags  coming  up  fi*m  the  north.  On  the 
first  of  October  the  rutting  season  begins,  and  lasts  about 
.     r    .    .1 Mi^^y  fi^^f    ;f   fi-.o   "^ather  is  fine  and  soft, 


they  move  back  to  their  old  feeding  grounds,  and  remain  till 
the  frosts  and  snow  drive  them  south.  They  swim  lakes,  rivers, 
and  even  arms  of  the  sea  in  their  migration. 

The  males  shed  their  antlers  every  year,  but  the  females  do  not, 
and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  so,  many  does  are  found  in  early  spring 
with  antlers  not  coverd  with  velvet,  while  others  are  found  in 
summer  with  the  velvet  still  on.  The  horn  covering,  or  velvet 
as  it  is  called,  is  formed  of  minute  points  of  the  veins  or  blood 
vessels  which  nourished  the  antler  when  growing.  The  antler 
at  this  time  is  very  soft  and  easily  broken,  and  for  this  reason 
the  stags  keep  to  the  barrens  and  high  lands.  After  the  first  of 
September  the  bucks  begin  to  dean  their  horns  and  get  the  velvet 
off  them.  The  horn-covering  or  velvet  having  been  got  rid  of, 
a  quantity  of  blood  remains  on  the  horn,  which  gives  it  the  red 
color  so  much  coveted  by  sportsmen. 

On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  stag  cleaning  his  horns  on  an  old 
stump  in  a  marsh,  near  a  shallow  pond,  into  which  he  waded 
several  times,  going  back  each  time  to  the  stump  for  another 
rub.  A  long  strip  of  velvet  appeared  to  give  him  some  troubk 
to  get  rid  of,  as  he  had  to  make  several  trips  to  the  old  stump 
before  he  did  so.  Was  he  using'the  pond  as  a  dressing  glass  i 
After  the  velvet  has  been  all  removed  the  antlers  are  hard  and 
strong  (and  they  need  be),  for  now  the  fighting  goes  on  ir 
very  earnest,  and  many  a  broken  antler,  and  torn  hide  have  I 
seen  by  the  last  of  October.  , 

They  generally  fight  with  the  front  feet,  rising  on  their  hmc 
legs  and  striking  ou^  with  the  fore.     The  outcome  of  the  fighl 
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is  pretty  hard  on  the  beaten  one,  as  every  doe  in  his  herd  will 
join  those  following  his.riva).  At  this  time  the  stags  are  easily 
called  within  range  by  making  a  noise  rather  like  the  grunting 
of  a  pig. 

On  the  Gaff  Topsail  grounds  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
guides  with  a  party  of  sportsmen  put  the  skin  and  antlers  of  a 
stag  over  his  head,  walking  out  into  the  marsh  gave  the  usual 
call.  Well!  the  old  gent  responded;  and  had  no  help  been  at 
hand,  the  old  guide  would  have  had  a  bad  half  hour;  as  it  was 
he  did  not  get  over  the  fright  for  the  day.  They  are  easily 
approached  from  the  leeward  side,  but  with  the  slightest  whiff 
from  windward,  they  are  off  back  over  the  track  they  came  by, 
a  practice  often  taken  advantage  of  by  old  hunters. 

The  number  of  Caribou  on  the  Island  has,  I  think,  been 
greatly  over-estimated.  I  have  heard  (interested)  people  say  that 
one  milhon  wonld  be  near  the  mark,  others  again  one  quarter 
of  that  number;  but  if  you  leave  out  the  inhabited  district,  and 
also  that  much  frequented  by  people,  as  well  as  the  great  lakes 
and  riversj  and  allow  three  to  the  square  mile,  I  think  that  fifty 
thousand  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Some  one  will  say  that 
there  are  more  than  three  to  the  mile  ;  true,  as  to  some  miles, 
but  there  are  many  miles  which  contain  not  one:  even  in  the 
best  deer  country.  I  have  hunted  the  famous  Gaff- Topsail 
grounds  for  days  to  get  meat  for  camp,  without  having  seen  one, 
and  I  have  found  it  just  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  summer  when  the  deer  are  scattered  all  over  the 
feeding  grounds. 

They  suffer  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  black  fly,  and  al;o 
of  the  deer  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  hide  along  each 
side  of  the  back  bone  and  in  the  nostrils.  Later  on  those  eggs 
grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  completely  fill  the  nostrils,  while  those 
deposited  near  the  back  bone  look  like  huge  black-heads,  and  if 
the  hide  be  removed  (in  June)  they  will  be  found  to  have  pene- 
trated the  skin,  which  when  dressed  will  be  found  full  of  holes 
and  useless  for  any  purpose.  The  hair  of  the  Caribou  is  britile  ; 
and  like  that  of  most  of  the  deer  family,   hollow  and  ver)-  light 


—a  small  bag  filled  with  it  will  keep  the  weight  of  a  man  afloati 
The  form  of  the  Caribou's  foot  is  rather  curious,  between 
the  toes  is  a  cell-like  cavity,  which  is  not  seen  till  the  "oo^ 's 
split  open.  It  is  lined  with  hair,  and  old  hunters  call  it  th^ 
scent-bottle,  and  say  that  when  the  deer  suspects  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  he  lifts  the  hind  foot,  smells  it,  and  is  oft  at  once. 
I  think,  however,  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  expanding 
of  the  hoof  when  going  over  snow  or  soft  marshes.  fhey  ard 
easily  approached  from  the  lee  side,  but  if  they  get  the  slightest 
whif  of  you  from  the  windward  they  are  off".  They  don't  appear 
to  trust  much  to  their  eyes,  for  unless  moving  they  take  nO 
notice  of  man. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  how  the  slaughter  on  the  West  and 
North  Coasts  is  carried  out.  The  arrangement  is  a  kind  of 
grub-stake  affair.  The  hunters  are  fitted  out  by  a  local  man 
with  powder,  shot  and  provisions,  he  paying  himself  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  trip.  The  method  is  this :  the  hunters  go  up  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  country  by  boat,  and  camp.  They  then 
scatter  all  over  the  hills  till  a  herd  is  found,  when  the  whole 
party  starts  together,  and  one  man  takes  charge.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  place  the  men,  with  guns,  in  the  different  leads, 
one  man  in  each  ;  and  when  all  is  ready  he  goes  round  to  the 
windward  of  the  herd  and  starts  driving  them  towards  the  leads. 
The  waiting  hunter  shoo;s  the  leading  deer,  the  others  turn 
back  *o  another  lead  to  be  met  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
on  till  the  deer  become  so  frightened  that  they  flock  together, 
and  are  often  nearly  all  killed  by  the  hunters  who  have  closed 
in  round  them.  The  number  taken  would  not  nearly  represent 
the  number  destroyed,  as  about  sixty  per  cent,  are  does,  which 
would  in  a  few  weeks  drop  their  fawns,  and  many  wounded 
would  escape  to  die  in  agony  in  the  bush.  When  the  hunters 
are  satisfied — that  is  when  they  can  get  no  more — the  carcasses 
are  taken  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  to  be  left  there  till  the  steamer 
calls  for  them.  If  mild  weather  prevails,  many  are  thrown 
away;  but,  if  frosty,  the  meat  comes  to  St.  John's  fresh.  Con- 
sidering the  slaugnter  by  market  hunters  and  tourists,  the  wonder 
is  that  the}'  are  not  decreasing. 


Photo  hv  S.  H.  Parsons. 


WHEN    MIGRATING    THEY    SWIM    LAKES,    RIVERS,    AND    EVEN    ARMS    OF    TH 
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H  3Pankee'$  impressions  or  DeiDroundlana 


M  a  Sportsmen's  Resort. 

By  L.  F.  Brown,  New   York, 

AFTER  two  visits  to  Newfoundland  and  much  experi- 
ence, study  and  recollection,   what   most  impresses 
me   is   the    novelty,   unexpectedness  and   absorbing 
interest  of  the  sylvan  scenery.     Tundras,  headlands, 
pinnacles,    scantily    forested    barrens,   gray    moss,   bake-apple 


GOING    UP    GRAND    LAKE. 

berries,  and  a  wildness  and  remoteness  that  in  regions  like 
upper  Red  Indian  and  Grand  Lakes  and  the  upper  Humber 
Valley,  grip  the  heart  with  a  half  sense  of  fear,  so  appalling  and 
removed  from  human  presence  are  the  streams,  forests,  lakes 
and  mountains.  It  is  not  that  the  caribou  shooting  is  fine,  that 
the  trout-fishing  is  practically  omnipresent  in  the  lakes  almost 
always  in  sight  of  the  traveller  or  the  canoeist,  that  the  grilse 
and  salmon  and  se.vtrout  are  in  every  stream,  up  which  they 
can  go  from  salt  water.  That  sport  may  be  had  in  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  in  rich  measure.    The  hypno- 


tism of  Newfoundland  lies  rather  in  her  superb  loneliness,  her 
majestic  repose,  and  the  unusual  landscapes. 

No  man  who  has  a  heart  can  pass  through  the  Humber  canor 
unmoved.  Steady  Brook  Falls,  Marble  Mountain,  the  clear 
dark  river,  the  clilTs  and  colors,  heights  crowned  with  cedar  and 
spruce,  fairly  burn  their  own  personalites  into  the  heart  of  the 
beholder.  No  more  silent,  remote,  charming  spots  than  Glovei 
Island  of  Grand  Lake,  or  Buchan  Island  where  the  last  of  the 
Red  Indians  left  this  world.  The  weird,  strange  forms  of  tht 
Topsails  looking  down  on  those  leagues  of  splintered  rock;  the 
fantastic  forms  into  which  the  water  has  carved  the  ravines  anc 
recesses  of  Kitty's  Brook,  the  absolute  and  grateful  knowledge 
of  breathing  air  no  one  ever  breathed  before.  It  is  so  refreshing 
and  delightful  to  the  man  on  vacation  from  the  States,  to  lool 
out  on  a  dozen  "  ponds,"  some  of  them  over  thirty  miles  long 
others  to  be  seen  from  both  sides  of  his  tent,  train  or  hunting 
trail,  and  know  that  practically  no  one  has  ever  fished  there 
that    no    boats   are  on    the  smaller  lakes,  which  are  yet  full  o 


'TFNTINr.    ABOVE    UPPER    END    OF    GRAND    LAKE, 


SHOT    AT    UPPER    HUMBER,    EIRCHV    LAKE. 

trout.  The  wealth  of  angling  and  hunting  possibilities  is  bew 
dering.  And  how  the  countrj  mesmerizes  is  shown  by  the  fa 
that  after  a  fortnight  in  Newfoundland,  the  views  on  the  retu 
home,  as  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  train  as  it  passes  throuj 
Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine  see 
"  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable." 

The  hard,  stern  life  of  the  natives,  their  honesty,  simplicii 
and  healthful  fortitude  and  happiness  amid  such  stern  expe 
ences,  their  unfailing  courte.sy  and  welcome  to  the  sportsma 
and  tireless  care  and  attention  when  camp  attendants,  the  co 
p.irative  absence  of  money  and  the  substitution  of  barter,  t 
meals  of  canned  rabbits,  bake-apple  sauce,  marmalade  ai 
inevitable  tea,  the  children  swarming  in  many  a  tiny  hon 
their  good  health,  and  often  ragged  and  bearfooted  exposure 
wet  and  cold;  the  forest  fires,  hundreds  of   miles  of    fire  swe 
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country  lying  in  sad  ruin  and  desolation  ;  the  softer  scenes  siicli 
as  at  Bay  of  Islands  an.i  St.  Gijrge's  Poi  1 ;  tlie  ch-nkling, 
racing  ■  waters  over  and  betvveen  rocks  often  so  thick  th.it  tlie 
bottom  of  the  stream  seems  bilf  above  it;  the  Gut  and  Protest- 
ant Chapel  at  Placentia,  the  numerous  islands  at  Notre  Dame 
Bay  \  tbe  salmon  swarming  up  the  Falls  above  Willow  Steady 
on  the  Humber;  the  sombre,  blue-black  Blomidon  with  snow  on 
its  league-long  sides,  even  in  Aignst;  and  superb  Serpentine; 
the  unknow^n  regions  swarming  with  caribou  west  of  Fortune 
Bay  i  the  waters  at  Holyrood  changed  in  hue  by  the  myriads  of 
caplin  that  have  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in  that  sandy  beach,  the 
shore  piled  with  the  dead  fish  in  a  row  a  foot  deep,  three  feet 
wide'"  and  two  miles  long;  the  dull  red  of  the  s.iiis  everywhere 
as  tWe  cod-fishing  smacks  go  in  and  out ;  the  flakes,  queer  smell-, 
moss  on  the  vars  and  cedars,  density  of  the  jimgles,  thronging 
robins. 


It  is  an  Arcadia  full  of  wild 
wood-violcis  all  through  the  short 
summer.  Up  Bottom  Brook  we 
saw  acres  of  lilies  of  the  vallev, 
blossoming  all  unseen.  Queerly 
colored  orchids  bloomed  right  be- 
side the  railroad  track  at  Harry's 
Brook  sidJug.  And  those  unique, 
grateful  features  of  Newfoundland 
made  our  hearts  clasp  and  hold  '\t 
with  a  love  ihat  can  never  cease. 

Sport  ?     We  took  salmon,  grilse, 

sea-trout  and  brook-trout  all  right 

from  one  pool  on    Bottom   B'-ook, 

From  Pinch  Gut  stream,  that  fiow;^ 

into  upper    St.   George's   Pond,    I 

took  a  twenty-three  poinKJ  salmon. 

From  the  pools  of  what  they  call 

Force     de     la   Plain     on     Harry's 

Book,  not  oxer   a    mile  from    the, 

Riilroad  track.  I  took  nine  salmon 

inan  hour  and  half.      O.iver  Eenoit, 

of  Main  River,  acting  as  my  guide. 

Sea-trout    were    taken    at  pleasure 

near  the  pier  at   Placentia  ;  brook 

trout   that   were   large     enough     to 

make  my  photographers  eyes  bulge 

and  to    say,     "He's    got    another 

whale"    were     taken     from     Villa 

Marie    Pond. 

As  I  write  this,  the  longing  to  return  to  the  island  is  so  great 

as  to  be  almost  painful.    Every  wave  and  stream  seeir.ed  to  sing 

a  song  of  welcome  to  us;  each  forest  around   us  was  like    a 

shelter  and  benedictio.T.     Twice  m  that  iar  land  the    writer  has 

drank  deep  of  the  fountains  of  returning  health.     Mt.y  it  be  and 

remain  majestic,  grand,  and  shelter   the   ardent   sportsmen   for 

many  and  many  a  long  year. 

Still  the  memories  of  those  two  vacations  throng  and  haunt 
us.  Deer  Lake  at  evening,  Micquelon,  the  flowers  among  the 
sand  at  City  Point.     I  cannot  write  soberly  of  that  island. 


ON    A    LONG    PORTAGE,    UPPER    GRAND    LAKE. 


Cbe  Inoesiiturc  of  the  pallium 

Bp  Bis  Grace  jlrcbbisbop  fioujkp,  24th  3unc,  1905. 

Gather  within  the  Temple — 

Come  from  afar  and  near ! 
Prelates,  and  priests  and  people — 

As  of  old,  "  It's  good  to  be  here  !" 

Come  in  your  joy_and  gladness — 

Come  in  your  faith  and  love ; 
For  the  trembling  soul  awaiting 

Stands  stamp'd  from  the  Hand  above  ! 

This  is  his  cherish 'd  birthland  ! 

Climb'd  to  the  "  Heights"  has  he  I 
Stainless  his  life  and  garments — 

Simple,  yet  noble  1  and  we  ? 

We  are  his  spiritual  children — 

We  are  his  loving  flock — 
Proud  of  the  "  Keys  of  Peter" 

Proud  of  the  ancient  "  Rock  !" 

Proud  of  the  man  invested ■ 

In  the  Church  he  so  adorns  ! 
Proud  of  the  added  garlands 

Won  in  a  path  of  thorns  '. 

Bells  in  yon  lofty  steeple 

Let  the  peals  of  your  gladness  elide 
O  er  the  depths  of  the  throbbing  ocean. 
^  lo  the  heart  of  the  forest  wide  ! 

For  this  is  his  cherished  Birthland 
Climb  d  to  the  "Heights"  has  he  • 

ho  gather  we  in  our  thousands 
This  beautiful  sight  to  see  I 

E.  C. 
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ZU  flrrioal  of  tbc  Wail  in  tbe  Olden  Clmes. 


n  ?aisc 

A   true  story  of  Old  St.  Johns. 

□     N   a  morning  early  in   the  spring  of   182-   a  quiver  of 
excitement  ran  through  the  old  town  of  St.  John's, 
from  the  "  Rising  Sun"  to    the    "  Traveller's  Joy." 
The   report  had   spread   abroad   that   a  vessel   had 
arrived  at  Bay  Bulls   with  a  large   Mail  on  board.      Hence  the 
unwonted  stir  and  bustle. 

The  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  long  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Regular  Mail,  or  Post  Office.  Judge  Prowse 
indeed  tells  us  in  his  History  that  a  "  Primitive  Post  Office"  was 
established  as  far  back  as  1805,  by  Simon  Solomon,  the  father 
of  William  Solomon,  who  was  afterwards  our  first  Postmaster- 
General.  The  rates  for  letters  from  Canada  ranged  from  seven- 
pence  to  two  shillings  and  nine-pence  half-penny  !  But  this  In- 
stitution was  very  "  primitive"  indeed,  and  very  little  availed  of. 
It  was  thought  much  safer  and  more  expeditious  to  send 
letters  in  charge  of  any  private  traveller  who  would  be  found 
obliging  enough  to  take  them. 

The  mails  from  Europe  generally  came  out  in  care  of  the 
captains  of  the  merchant  vessels,  and  were  consigned  to  the 
Mercantile  House  to  which  the  ship  itself  was  consigned.  The 
Head  of  the  House  or  chief  agent,  became,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel.  Postmaster  for  the  time  being,  and  distributed  the  letters 
and  papers  to  their  addresses.  During  the  winter  months  when 
the  arrivals  were  few  and  far  between,  the  receipt  of  mail  was, 
as  may  be  imajined,  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
On  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude  the  excitement  was  more 
intense  than  usual.  It  had  been  a  long  hard  winter  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  storms,  and  there  had  been  no  arrival  in  port  for  the 
past  three  months  and  a  half.  VVe  had  now  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  April  and  the  snow  still  lay  in  "deep  banks  along  the 
country  paths  and  the  harbor  was  blocked  with  drift  ice,  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  any  vessel  to  make  port. 
Several  were  expected  with  salt  and  Bridport  goods  for  the 
coming  summer's  fishery,  but  with  this  interminable  ice-blockade 
no  one  expected  the  arrival  of  a  vessel. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  stated  above,  the  rumor  had  started  ;  no 
one  knew  how  or  where,  that  a  vessel  had  arrived  at  Bay  Bulls. 
It  was  one  of  those  strange  unaccountable  rumors  which  seem 
to  arise  by  spontaneous  generation.  The  rumor  was  vague  and 
undefined  at  first,  but  as  the  morning  hours  advanced  towards 
noon  it  began  to  take  more  definite  shape  and  form. 

It  soon  began  to  be  bruited  abroad  that  it  was  the  brig 
Magnolia,  thirty  days  out  from  Bridport,  and  consigned  to 
Bully  &  Job  ;  that  she  had  five  bags  of  mails,  and  that  they 
were  now  being  brought  on  over-land  by  some  of  the  crew  or 
some  of  the  rnen  of  Bay  Bulls.  Finally  it  was  definitely  stated 
that  the  mail  would  arrive  at  3  p.m. 

In  those  days  the  only  way  of  approach  from  Bay  Bulls  to 
St.  John's  was  by  the  foot-path  over  the  Long  Ridge,  through 
Shoal  Bay  and  Petty  Harbour,  and  thence  by  the  path  over  the 
Southside  Hill,  reaching  the  Riverhead  of  St.  John's  a  little 
above  where  the  Long  Bridge  now  stands. 

As  the  time  advanced  towards  three  o'clock  a  great  concourse 

of  people   was  seen   wending  their  way  up  the  "  Lower  Path" 

towards  Riverhead :  some   in   anxiety   to  hear  the  latest  news, 

— : 1      ... — »„j    u,.   ^,,v,'.,o;t„    cind   the   fineness  of  the 
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By  Most  Rev.  M.  F.  Howley,  D.D. 

weather.  There  had  been  a  slight  snap  of  frost  during  the  nigh 
which  had  dried  up  the  street,  and  the  walking  and  sliding  were 
pleasant.  The  crowd  converged  towards  a  well-known  taverr 
called  "  The  Traveller's  Joy." 

This  tavern  was  kept  by  one.  John  CahiJl,  and  was  situated  ai 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  just  where  the  houses  began  to  thir 
out  and  the  road  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  country  path 
It  stood  about  opposite  the  gate  of  the  present  West-End  (Vic 
toria)  Park.  It  had  a  very  conspicuous  swinging  sign-board,  or 
which,  besides  the  names  of  the  tavern  and  its  keeper  in  bril 
liant  lettering,  there  were  also  two  poetical  distichs.  That  facing 
the  town  ran' as  follows,  addressed  to  outward  bound  travellers 

"  Before  the  Traveller's  Joy  you  pass 
Step  in  and  take  a  parting  glass  !" 

while  the  one  on  the  country  side,  intended  to  greet  the  eye  of  the 
returning  wayfarer,  contained  the  following  enticing  invitation 

"  Now  that  your  journey's  almost  over 

Step  in  your  spirits  to  recover !" 

The  genial  Cahil  was  in  his  element  on  this  sunny  April  after 
noon.  The  crowd,  though  perhaps  they  could  not  with  any  show 
of  decency  put  forward  the  plea  of  "  bona  fide  traveller,"  stil 
they  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  invitation  couched  in  such  entic 
ing  poetical  diction,  so  many  of  them  while  waiting  patronized 
the  bar.  As  a  consequence  they  were  in  very  good  humour 
and  quite  an  amount  of  impromptu  amusement  and  fun  was 
indulged  in. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock,  five  strapping  young  fellows  were 
seen  just  emerging  from  the  low  copse  of  underwood  that  cap 
ped  the  brow  of  the  Southside  Hill,  each  carrying  on  his  bad 
a  large  bag  containing  the  long  expected  mail:  the  letters  anc 
newspapers  of  the  last  three  or  four  months.  As  the  boys  ap- 
peared in  full  view,  striding  along  down  the  hill-side,  a  greal 
shout  of  welcome  rang  out  from  the  excited  crowd,  while  the 
elder  and  more  sedate  ones  already  revelled  by  anticipation  in 
the  feast  of  literature  and  general  news  of  the  world  which  they 
should  enjoy  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks  in  perusing  the  latest 
newspapers.  There  were  very  few  magazines  in  those  days 
only  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  T/ie  Ra7nbler,  The  Mechanics' 
The  Penny  Magazine,  and  a  few  others. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  mail  carriers  had  reached  the  fool 
of  the  hill  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  for  it  was  not  yel 
broken  up,  and  they  were  received  with  unrepressed  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  The  bags  were  taken  from  them  and  placed  on  a 
couple  of  dogslides  that  were  in  waiting  and  were  soon  on  the 
way  at  full  speed  to  Bully  &  Job's  office  which  was  down  neai 
the  lower  end  of  the  town.  The  excited  crowd  followed  after, 
while  some  took  care  of  the  couriers,  bringing  them  into  Cahil's 
and  getting  a  good  meal  for  them  and  probably  a  small  libation 
of  the  beverage  so  highly  lauded  on  the  poetical  sign-board 
Some  endeavoured  to  get  by  viva  voce  the  news  of  the  day  from 
the  boys,  but  either  they  were  very  stupid,  or  they  were  too 
fatigued  by  their  journey — for  they  seemed  to  have  but  very 
vague  ideas  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Magnolia,  and  indeed 
their  reports  seemed  almost  contradictory  one  of  another,  so 
after  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  nothing  of  any  interest  could 
be  got  from  them,  and  they  were  let  alone.     They  quietly  de- 
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parted  and  wended  their  course  towards  some  of  the  straggling 
lanes  at  the  back  of  the  town  up  near  the  "  Cribbies,"  or  Lazy 
Bank  and  Pokham  Path,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight,  and  could 
not  afterwards  be  found. 

In  the  mean  time  the  crowd  who  followed  the  mail  had  now 
gathered  about  the  front  entrance  to  Bully  &  Job's  premises, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  distribution  of  the  contents  of  the  mail- 
bags,  only  some  twenty  or  more  privileged  ones,  heads  of  Mer- 
cantile Houses,  agents,  magistrates,  and  other  officials  being 
allowed  in  to  witness  the  solemn  and  momentous  performance 
of  the  opening  of  these  precious  deposits.  The  bags  were  found 
duly  sealed,  so  that  there  had  been  no  tampering  with  them. 
But  when  the  strings  of  the  first  bag  were  cut,  the  seal  opened, 
and  the  contents  dumped  out  on  to  the  counter,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  stupefaction  of  all  present  instead  of  letters  and  news- 
papers a  pile  of  shavings!  appeared  before  them  1  Each  one 
looked  at  the  other,  but  no  one  spoke.  There  were  no  written 
or  vocal  words  which  could  express  the  feelings  then  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  head  clerk  rushed  frantically  for  the  second  bag,  cut  it 
open  quickly — out  came  another  select  assortment  of  number  one 
cooper's  chips ! 

By  this  time  amazement  began  to  give  way,  in  the  lighter 
hearted  ones  to  amusement,  and  an  audible  titter  was  beginning 
to  make  itself  heard.  The  head-clerk  on  whom  had  devolved 
the  duty  of  opening  the  bags,  began  to  feel  somehow  as  if  he 
were  being  made  the  butt  of  the  laughter,  and  began  indignjnt'y 
to  bundle  the  bags  out  of  the  room. 

Some  of  those  present  however  remonstrated, — 
"  No,  no,"  they  said,  "open  them  all.     Let  us  see  it  out," 
"  You'll   have   kindling  enough   for  a  month  to  come,  at  all 
events." 

"  Open  out,  open  out !  There  may  be  one  bag  of  letters  yet," 
— and  so  on. 

The  clerk,  though  feeling  somewhat  chagrined,  began  again 
and  turned  out  the  rest  of  the  bags  on  to  the  floor.  Some  con- 
tained hay,  some  dry  leaves,  some  moss,  and  so  forth.  At  last 
on  opening  up  the  fifth  bag,  right  at  the  very  bottom  of  it, 
appeared  a  large  official  envelope,  closed  with  a  massive  seal  in 
red  wax,  bearing  the  Royal  Arms.  It  was  addressed 
"  To  the  worthy  and  intelligent 

Citizens  of  St.  John's, 

Newfoundland." 
By  this  time  the  spectators  had  all  recovered  their  gocd 
humour,  and  loud  laughter  and  jokes  passed  round.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  envelope,  however,  caused  a  hush  of  expectation  : 
and  cries  of  "Open,  open  !"  were  heard  on  all  sides.  With  a 
hand  slightly  trembling,  the  clerk  broke  the  seal.  Inside  the 
envelope  was  contained  a  large  sheet  of  official  foolscap,  neatly 
and  professionally  folded. 

On  opening  it,  they  saw  two  words  only,  clearly  engrossed  in 
a  fine  round  legal  hand,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  page,  namely  : 
"APRIL    FIRST." 

Moral.— St.  John's  possessed  practical  jokers  then,  as   well 
as  now. 


Solicitude. 


By  Dan.   Carroll. 
The  bay  looks  out  upon  the  main, 
Where  snow-white  sail  and  stately  mast, 
Fanned  by  the  summer  breeze  go  past, 
And  sighs,  "  Will  they  come  back  again 
Those  ships  of  mine  ?" 

The  storm  is  raging  on  the  deep, 
The  thunder  peals ;  the  fierce  winds  shout  : 
Across  the  foam  the  bay  looks  out ; 

And  murmurs  plaintively,  "God  keep 
Those  ships  of  mine." 

Bright  stars  look  down  upon  the  sea. 
On  home-bound  fishing  boats,  and  down 
Upon  a  little  fishing  town  ; 
The  bay  is  shouting  joyously, 

"  Right  bravely  ye  return  to  me, 
Oh,  ships  of  mine !" 
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IL^N  the  Act  for  the  Subdivision  of  the  Education  Grant  for 
1  Protestant  Education,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
^  Examination  of  Teachers.  In  my  first  report  (1876)  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  I  "  respectfully  recommend" 
ed  the  Legislature  to  make  it  imperative  upon  all  Teachers  to 
present  themselves  for  Examination  within  a  reasonable  period." 
The  Act  of  that  year  made  such  Examination  permissive  only, 
and  operations  under  it  began  in  the  December  following.  One 
very  important  change,  however,  was  made  in  that  Act,  viz. : 
the  indenturing  of  Pupil  Teachers  to  the  Superintendent.  Before 
this  it  was  customary  for  a  Pupil  Teacher  to  be  bound  to  serve 
his  Nominating  Board.  But  the  conditions  of  the  service  were 
as  much  observed  in  the  breach  as  in  the  performance  of  them- 
They  were  never  enforced,  and  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
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Pupil  Teacher  (then  so  called)  gave  no  return  for  the  money 
spent  upon  their  education.  At  the  loss  of  their  patronage 
Boards  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  speedily  subsided 
when  the  abuses  which  had  obtained  under  the  old  plan  were 
made  public.  I  have  said  the  Act  of  1876  made  Examination 
of  Teachers  permissive  only.  Boards  continued  to  engage 
graded  or  ungraded  Teachers.  The  latter  were  much  disin- 
clined to  face  the  ordeal.  In  1878  with  a  view  of  stimulating 
them  to  do  so,  I  recommended  the  Government  to  attach  a  direct 
money  value  to  each  Certificate  according  to  its  grade — the 
money  to  be  paid  direct  to  Teachers  from  the  Treasury;  and  in 
the  following  year.  1879,  my  recommendation  was  adopted,  and 
the  Education  Act  amended.  This  Act  required  all  Teachers 
to  be  examined  within  a  period  of  two  years,  and  obliged  Boards 
to  employ  as  Teachers  such  persons  only  as  had  obtained  a 
grade.  Two  thousand  dollars  were  provided  for  payment  of 
Bonus.  Out  of  these  circumstances  arose  considerable  heart- 
burnings and  trouble.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  being  bursting 
with  importance,  positively  inflated  with  official  gas,  and  every 
■  .  ^  _..:..-  ...;^u 'Vhp  rrv  w;is  for  the 


old  palmy  days,  but  the  Government  most  willingly  backed  up 
the  Superintendents,  and  the  inquisition  began. 

I  have  said  already  that  my  teachers  were  of  all  classes  and 
kinds.  I  call  to  mind  four  run-away  man-of-wars-men  not  by 
any  means  bad  fellows,  who  stuck  to  their  guns  assiduously  until 
it  was  rumored  that  one  of  H.M.S.  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  then  for  a  time  they  were  non  sunt  inventi.  Two  of  them 
had  assumed  borrowed  names.  There  were  three  runaway 
sailors  from  ships  in  port,  another  was  a  Cambridge  man  (who 
had  kept  all  but  his  last  term)  son  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
in  England, and  whom  I  was  instrumental  in  restoring  to  his  family 
circle.  Another  was  the  son  of  a  noted  clergyman  who  entered 
the  field  of  controversy  with  Wilberforce,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  yet  another  son  of  a  clergyman,  fellow  of  his  College  in 
Cambridge.  I  could  go  on  with  such  examples  of  my  early 
Teachers.  Suffice  to  say  all  these  with  one  hundred  and  more 
besides  had  to  qualify  for  grade,  or  leave  their  lucrative 
positions. 

I  notified  all  Teachers  of  the  change  in  the  law,  and  appointed 
centres  for  the  examination  within  a  given  radius.  In  St.  John's 
these  examinations  had  become  familiar  with  Pupil  Teachers 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  so  far  as  the  Capital  is  concerned  there 
is  nothmg  out  of  the  ordinary  to  relate  concerning  them.  Though 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  present  Chief  Clerk 
in  the  Prothonotary's  office  in  St.  John's  Newfoundland  was  the 
first  to  receive  a  Certificate  of  qualification  from  any  Board  of 
Examiners. 

In  the  outports  such  examinations  were  indeed  novelties.  In 
one  of  the  centres  in  Conception  Bay  I  secured  for  the  purpose 
a  suitable  room,  and  arranged  the  day  before  the  place  where 
each  of  the  Candidates  was  to  sit ;  and  with  necessary  stationery 
provided  was  ready  for  the  fatal  day.  My  every  movement  had 
been  watched,  canvassed  and  criticized.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  all  this  fuss?  There  were  a  dozen  to  be  examined,  all  old  men, 
and  family  men  as  well.  I  had  been  advised  to  prepare  for  per- 
miss'o  1  to  "  leave  the  room"  and  had  arranged  all  that  was  neces- 
siry  behind  some  easels  and  blackboards  in  one  corner  of  it.  At 
9  a.m.  sharp  on  the  day  appointed  I  was  at  my  post.  Nervously 
suspicious  one  by  one  the  Candidates  ambled  in,  each  secreting 
as  he  did  so  the  dudeen  that  had  been  his  post  prandial  comfort. 
I  salu'.eJ  each  with  a  "good  morning,"  and  indicated  his  seat. 
I  was  eyed  as  if  I  were  some  cruel  ogre.  One  was  late  in  arriv- 
ing. He  told  me  the  Chairman  of  his  Board,  had  been  the  cause 
of  it,  and  sd  he  had  been,  for  after  the  day  was  over  that  gentle- 

min  assured  me  '■  I  had  the  work  of  the  world  to  induce  

to  go  into  the  Examination.  '  Sir,'  said  he  to  the  Chairman, 
'  if  'twasn't  for  the  disgrace  of  the  thing,  I'd  just  as  soon  be 
going  to  be  hanged.      What  is  he  going  to  do  with  us?' " 

It  was  not  long  before  every  one  set  to  work.  On  the  whole 
my  questions  were  simple  enough.  The  two  papers  that  floored 
them  completely  were  the  grammar  and  school  management 
papers.  The  examination  lasted  but  one  day,  but  that  one  day's 
work  was  a  great  strain  upon  their  mental  and  physical  powers, 
and  besides,  with  more  than  the  Candidates,  it  was  a  long  time 
between  smokes. 

Two  of  this  batch  obtained  the  coveted  parchment  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  With  the  others  we  dealt  leniently,  ac- 
cepting what  was  satisfactory  and  giving  them  supplementary 
exams,  as  they  became  prepared.  I  brought  them  in  couples  to 
St.  John's,  where  in  the  Central  Training  School  they  got  suffi- 
ciently coached  to  pass.  All  returned  to  their  posts;  much  more 
important  in  their  own,  and  their  neighbour's  eyes  than  when 
they  left  them,  and  all  destined  to  return  and  to  keep  to  the 
well  beaten  rut  of  years  gone  by.  One  refused  to  come  to  St. 
John's,  and  he  thereby  became  disqualified  to  act  as  Teacher. 
I  only  remember  him  as  one  who  threatened  my  life,  and  who 
to  show  his  disgust  of  me  turned  Methodist.  He  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh  soon  afterwards. 
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One  or  two  memories  of  this  centre  are  fresh  in  my  mind — my 
diary  of  all  these  early  times  were  burnt  in  the  fire  of  1892,  merci- 
ful relief!  One  whom  I  had  brought  to  St.  John's  to  "qualify" 
brought  into  the  room  on  the  day  of  examination  some  written 
helps,  contrary  to  the  law  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
He  was  caught  -flagrante  delicto,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
room.  At  10  o'clock  that  night  his  wife  called  to  me  at  my 
house  and  begged  me  to  forgive  her  wicked  spouse.  She  was  a 
strenuous  body,  and  had  come  to  town  to  look  after  her  man. 
She  assured  me  of  her  husband's  repentance,  and  gave  me  a 
solemn  promise  such  should  never  happen  again.  What  was  I 
to  withstand  such  pleading.'  I  relented  and  forgave,  and  six 
month's  later  gave  the  recalcitrant  another  examination  which 
he  passed.  He  was  for  many  years  after  a  useful  Teacher,  but 
I  am  sure  he  always  disliked  to  see  me,  and  bore  a  secret 
grudge  against  me. 

The  case  of  another  of  these  worthy  old  fellows  was  a  sad 
one.  He  had  spent  six  months  in  St.  John's,  won  the  magic 
scroll  that  was  to  be  the  open  sesame  to  any  school  in  the 
Island  ;  but  alas !  even  the  one  he  had  left  he  never  entered 
again,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  school  as  a  Teacher. 
Before  he  became  a  Domine  he  had  prosecuted  the  Labrador 
fishery,  and  what  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases  (1  appeal  to  a 
knowing  public)  he  fell  behind  with  his  merchant.  Now,  that 
mercator  was  an  influential  member  of  his  School  Board,  and 
thought  this  a  suitable  opportunity  to  sue  his  quondam  dealer 
for  arrears  due.  The  case  came  before  the  Court,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  the  statute  of  limitation  and  gained  a  verdict. 

This  was  magnified  into  a  '•  dishonest  transaction"  unworthy 
of  a  dignified  schoolmaster.  He  received  his  conge  on  this  ac- 
count, and  had  to  seek  a  living  outside  of  the  educational  fold. 
He  declined  ail  my  offers  of  other  schools.  He  had  house, 
land  and  family  in  his  own  place,  and  preferred  these  with 
hardships,  to  pastures  new  and  comfoit. 

At  another  centre  in  Trinity  Bay  I  had  a  like  class  to  examine, 
attended  with  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  results.  All,  v\iih 
one  exception  came  to  St.  John's — an  uncongenial  atmosphere 
for  many  of  them.  Here  they  qualified,  and  with  gladdened 
hearts  returned  to  follow  in  their  accustomed  ways.  It  is  hard 
to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  But  the  one  exception.  He 
had  seen  better  days,  and  before  he  took  to  teaching  had  bten 
captain  of  foreign-going  ships.  He  was  of  a  noble,  aristocratic 
bearing,  of  a  genial  countenance,  and  uf  gentle  and  gracious 
manners.  In  his  younger  days  he  bad  received  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, not  mixed  up  with  the  new-fangled  notions  of  subject  and 
predicate,  of  complements  and  adjuncts.  He  had  followed  the 
sea  for  nigh  on  fifty  years.  Ail  his  language  was  nautical.  His 
pupils  were  "  chaps,"  his  .cla's.ses  "  gangs,"  his  dismissal — 
"  coil  up." 

He  seemed  to  scorn  the  simplicity  of  the  arithmetic  questions. 
Had  these  been  on  some  subtle  trigonometrical  problem  he 
would  have  been  quite  at  home,  and  felt  honoured.  But  a  simple 
Bill  of  Parcels. — Pish  !  But  he  did  make  out  the  simple  trans- 
actions proposed,  and  it  was — 

Timothy  Snipcheese  bought  of 
Jonathan  Mousetrap. 
His  answer  to  the  question   on   the   Reformation  of   religion  in 
England  was:  " 'Twas  the  casting  of  Master   Pope  out  of  the 
ship  of  the  Church  of  England." 

One  of  the  questions  called  for  "  a  composition  on  the  place  in 
which  you  live."  His  answer  was  touchingly  pathetic.  "I  live 
in  -- — .  I  was  born  in  London.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  places.  My  home  was  amid  the  busy  throng. 
My  present  abode  is  amid  high  and  lonely  hills,  which  recall 
to  my  mind  the  words  of  the  Poet — 

'  When  e'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,  - 
How  many  'ills  I  see.'  " 

"'In  fact,"  he  wound  up,  "this  is  not  the  place  to  make  a  man 
say  with  the  Apostle,  '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'  "  He 
received    his  parchment. 

I  have  said  my  notes  and  diaries  of  these  early  school-days 
were  lost  (providentially  no  doubt)  in  the  fire  of  1892,  and 
hence  all  I  have  said  is  from  memory.  I  had  some  racy 
howlers.     One  worthy  thought  that  John   Bright  brought  in  the 


incurable  disease,  another  that  the  "barrens"  were  too  much  for 
King  John  ;  another  that  Governor  Glover  had  been  a  slave 
driver  at  the  W.  Coast  of  Africa  ;  while  another  described  the 
Premier  of  the  Colony  as  the  man  that  had  the  givings  out  of 
all  the  Jobs,  and  another  with  perhaps  a  little  more  truth,  that 
the  people  elected  the  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly  aud 
they  acted  accordingly.  But  then,  these  are  the  days  that  are 
past.      It  is  all  different  now — Eh  ? 


^    fl  3une  IdpL    ^ 

By  Eros   Wayback. 

The  odorous  breath  of  June  pervades  the  ambient  air, 

Here,  thro'  the  fervid  noon,  I  lie  in  her  arms  fair. 

By  the  banks  of  a  purling  brook,  where  the  mavis  comes  to  sing 

I  stretch  in  a  bosky  nook,  and  list  to  the  carroU  of  spring ; 

And  dream  of  the  glamorous  time  when  all  the  world  seemed  fail  ; 
And  I  in  youthful  prime  oft  sought  this  umbrageous  lair. 
For  a  moment  free  from  care,  afar  from  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Alone  I  now  repair,  to  miise  in  this  verdured  glen. 

The  brook  in  its  sinuous  course  doth  babbling  still  rshearse 
Its  tale  of  mead  and  gorse  in  rippling  runic  verse. 
Its  plaintive  speech  the  same,  meandering  to  the  shore. 
As  when  in  the  past  I  came,  in  the  jubilant  days  of  yore. 

And  my  ear  is  still  attune  to  its  sibilant,  murmuring  bent. 
E'en  as  in  that  golden  June,  we  strayed  by  its  banks,  Annete! 
Nor,  yet,  hath  scienced  lore  quite  banished  all  its  fays. 
For,  like  songs  of  the  troubadour,  still  they  haunt  my  later  days. 
It  springs  from  a  crystal  bed,  afar  in  the  gleaming  west ; 
And,  now,  by  a  plain  doth  spread  its  placid  and  glassy  breast. 
Again,  with  a  rippling  song  it  drops  from  a  rocky  height, 
And  around  its  spray  is  flung  in  a  gossan)er  veil  of  light. 

Anon,  by  the  alder  row,  and  now  by  yon  drooping  birch, 

For  a  moment  stops  its  flow  where  the  mavis  holds  its  perch. 

But  wends  it  slow  or  fast,  by  wood  or  dell  or  lea. 

It  sinks  with  a  moan  at  last,  in  the  grip  of  the  ruthless  sea. 

To  me  it's  a  sentient  thing,  with  its  garrulous,  bubbling  prate. 

And  now  seems  a  dirge  to  sing,  on  the  verge  of  impending  fate. 

Oh,  stream  !  how  lik&  unto  thee,  man's  varying  liferide  flows. 

From  birth  to  eternity's  sea,  when  the  waves  of  oblivion  close ! 

May  those  of  the  Borderiand  hitherward,  still  draw  near. 

And  the  interspace  be  spanned,  once  pa.ssed  from  this  terrene  sphere  ' 

For,  me  thought,  I  heard  the  tread,  the  rustling  robe  of  a  maid 

As  of  old  she  oft-times  sped  in  laughter  across  yon  glade  ! 

And  my  breast  held  a  pleased  alarm,  e'en  if  my  thoughts  mislead. 

To  thmk  that  a  vanished  form  stood  out  from  the  shrouded  dead ' 

To  dream  that  the  turf -crowned  fair  should  stand  in  an  erstwhiles  guise, 

With  the  sheen  on  her  braided  hair,  and  love  in  her  placid  eyes ! 

To  dream  that  the  shoonless  feet  again  by  this  stream  should  roam 

As  in  that  June,  Annete,  you  tripped  by  its  feathe,-y  foam  ' 

To  dream,  as  in  days  of  yore  you  stood  in  your  beauty  rare. 

When  I  sought  for  the  flower  you  wore,  the  rose  in  your  banded  hair  - 

But  you  tread  the  '  golden  street,'  afar  from  the  birchy  bower 

Only  memory  now,  Annete,  remains,-and  a  faded  flower  1        ' 

Afar  froni  this  haunted  Brook,  I'll  seek  surcease  of  thought 

Its  breast  is  a  graven  book  with  dead-past  scenes  re-wrough't  - 

rriH"  '"^i"  '""'  °'  '"^"'  "'^^^  ^"^"-  '^^  jostling  thron. 

I  11  flee  from  this  memoried  glen  and  the  Brook's  old  troublou.  s^;ng  : 
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Poultrp  Farming,  and  Rou)  to  make  it  Pap. 

By  E.  A.  Elgee,  P.S.,  A.D.C. 
II. 

k  NDER  the  conditions  named  in  a  previous  article  i.e.  It  will  be  interesting  here,  to  mention  what  other  countries 

a  good  chicken  house,  scratching  shed,  which  should,  expect  of  their  poultry  in  this  respect.  Just  compare  the  follow- 
if  possible,  admit  the  sun,  and  a  good  egg-laying  ing  authenticated  weights  of  poultry  plucked  for  the  table  :— 
strain  of  fowls,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  Orpington  Pullets,  21  lbs.;  Farmyard  Cockerels,  24  lbs.;  Farm- 
yard Pullets,  17  lbs. ;  Pekin  Ducks,  15  lbs.;  Turkey  Cocks, 
59  lbs. ;  Turkey  Hens,  49  lbs.  These  of  course  have  been 
crammed,  but  fancy  our  wretched  little  small-boned  i-lb.  hens 
ever  aspiring  to  reach  to  17  lbs.,  and  our  8-lb.  turkeys  to  49  Ibs.l 
To  remedy  this  one  must  have  plenty  of  new  blood,  and  the 
right  stock  to  distribute  throughout  the  Island.  The  only  way  to 
effect  it,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  is  to  start  a  Poultry  Association 
with  a  small  member's  subscription,  with  its  centre  in  St.  John's, 
and  possibly  Branches  in  other  districts  later.  The  object  of  the 
Association  would  be  (i)  to  breed  the  right  kind  of  poultry  and 
to  sell  them  to  members  at  cost  price — probably  about  half 
what  it  would  cost  to  import ;  (2)  to  supply  technical  information. 
Both  Ireland  and  Denmark  have  benefited  largely  of  la^e 
years  from  Associations.  In  1895;  the  latter  country  exported 
$2,000,000  worth  of  eggs,  whilst  in  1903,  the  value  had  quadru- 
pled itself  to  $8,000,000.  In  Ireland  large  district  have  become 
suddenly  prosperous  from  the  far  reaching  effects  of  treating 
the  egg  industry  scientifically,  backed  up  by  Associations  of  the 
kind  mentioned.  Surely,  therefore,  the  home  market  could  be 
supplied  in  Newfoundland,  and  profitably  to  both  producer 
and  consumer  ! 


principles  observed  by  American  and  Canadian  farmers  to  obtain 
a  good  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter.  It  is  almost  altogether  a  ques- 
tion of  common  sense.  No  hard  and  fast  laws  of  diet  can  be  laid 
down — like  human  beings  hens  hive  their  idiosyncracies.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  things  indispensable  to  every  breed — 
exercise  and  sufficient  food.  A  scratching  shed  with  a  bed  of 
straw  or  peat  moss  litter  some  twelve  inches  deep  supplies  the 
first  named,  if  the  grain  fed  is  scattered  about  twice  a  day  in 
small  quantities.  A  cabbage  or  some  other  green  food  hung  up 
just  out  of  reach  is  also  to  be  recommended.  With  regard  to  the 
food  indispensable,  let  us  first  consider  the  constituent  parts  of 
an  egg  itself  not  contained  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  grain 
food.  They  are  roughly — phosphates,  albumen,  salt.  In  the 
summer  when  hens  are  in  the  fields  they  obtain  these  readily. 
In  winter  confinement,  therefore,  one  should  make  use  of  ground 
bone,  ground  meat  and  salt.  The  animal  life  consumed  in  sum- 
mer by  a  hen  escapes  ones  nolice,  but  it  is  a  very  important  item 
and  accounts  for  their  egg-laying  capacity  to  a  great  extent. 
Fresh  water  and  charcoal  (as  a  corrective)  are  also  necessaries, 
and  without  grit  a  hen  cannot  digest  its  food. 

When  fowls  have  yard  range,  one  pound  of  green  cut  bone 
and  one  quart  of  grain  fed  at  night  should  be  sufficient  for 
sixteen  hens  per  day  in  winter.  Vary  this  by  feeding  household 
scraps  and  a  hot  evening  mash  of  meal  mixed  with  steamed  hay 
and  clover.  The  green  cut  bone  is  a  highly  concentrated  food 
and  one  ounce  per  diem  is  sufficient  for  each  hen.  The  green 
bone  should,  of  couise,  be  ground  up  in  a  bone-cutting  machine 
before  use.     Patent  egg  producers  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Now  turn  to  the  ht^n  itself.  After  it  is  two  and  a  half  years  you 
can  expect  very  few  winter  eggs.  The  warmer  you  can  keep 
your  hens  without  artificial  heat  the  more  eggs  will  be  laid  and  the 
sooner  will  they  become  broody.  The  difficulty  of  getting  fer- 
tiliied  eggs  in  the  early  spring  is  overcome  by  giving  plenty  of 
exercise  and  keeping  the  eggs,  which  are  intended  for  the  incu- 
bators, warm.  The  living  germ  in  a  winter  egg  is  often  killed 
by  the  cold.  With  regard  to  the  incubator,  the  only  thing  to 
be  noticed  is  that  best  results  are  obtainable  when  it  is  not 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Success,  otherwise,  seems  to  de- 
pend on  common  sense  and  attention.  The  right  way  of  feed- 
ing young  chickens  is  a  very  open  question,  but  there  is  one 
thing  conclusively  proved  from  numerous  trials — the  best  way 
to  bring  them  on  quickly  and  to  increase  their  bone  and  size  is 
to  give  plenty  of  animal  food.  Green  or  fresh  bones  from  the 
butcher,  and  ground  up,  must  be  fed  with  their  other  food— 
especially  in  the  case  of  ducklings.  The  generality  of  poultry 
in  Newfoundland  at  the  present  moment  is  of  the  most  wretched 
and  degenerate  type — undersized  and  small  boned.  And  here 
let  everybody  note  that  a  bird  weighing  four  pounds  does  not 
eat  twice  as  much  as  one  which  weighs  two  pounds,  but  only  a 
very  little  more,  which  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  size  of  egg 
and  the  bird's  value  when  ready  for  the  table.  A  hen  of  the  large 
breeds,  when  laying,  requires  about  4  oz.  of  food  per  diem  ; 
Leghorns,   while   laying,  require  about  3^  oz.  per  diem.     The 
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s    Rarrp  Bessemer's  HiDestment    ^ 


J\  noockttc  of  neiufoundland  £ifc. 

By  Robert  Gear  MacDonaid. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PART  I. 
Harry  Bessemer,  a  Departmental  Clerk,  but  a  man  of  wealth,  meets 
Elvire  Exonton,  who  he  fancies  dislikes  him,  at  a  party.  Next  day  he 
discoveis  that  her  father,  a  merchant,  is  on  the  verge  of  financial  rum. 
Solely  from  patriotic  motives,  to  save  the  timber  lands  from  German  con- 
trol, he  offers  to  lend  Exonton  sufficient  money  to  save  him.  At  length  the 
latter  consents,  and  the  transfer  is  made. 

^^  1^  EWFOUNDLANDERS,  witli  all  their  faults,  are  patri- 
I     otic,    and  it  need    not    excite    any   wonderment   that 
%      Bessemer  was  ready  to  risk  a  large  part  of  liis  means 
"^    "^     in  such  a  venture.    It  would  therefore  be  idle  to  ques- 
tion if  during  the  transaction  the  vision  of  eyes  with 
Glances  where  such  depth  of  purple  lies 
As  rests  upon  the  deep  when  sunset  dies 
O'er  some  great  northern  bay, 

haunted  him.  It  was  certainly  with  no  conscious  thought  of 
them  that  this  was  done.  It  was  all  for  his  country's  interests, 
as  he  understood  them.  He,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  the  lawyer,  and 
Mr.  Eyre,  the  Notary  Public,  was  to  take  dinner  with  the  mer- 
chant the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  returned  to  the  office,  and 
made  Mr.  McLean  acquainted  with  enough  of  what  had  passed  to 
give  him  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  how  things  had  gone.  The  Minis- 
ter said  little,  but  perhaps  he  thought  the  more  on  that  account. 


PART  II. 

"  Well,  did  he  propose  last  night  ?" 

"  Hardly,"  answered  Elvire,  smilingly.  "  I  am  not  sure  that 
his  supposed  passion  for  me  is  not  all  a  delusion." 

"  Oh,  well,  what  everybody  says  must  be  true  :  m.y  dear  Elvire, 
I  am  convinced  of  it.  It  may  be  that  he  is  a  little  backward,  on 
account  of  his  present  anomalous  position,  but  with  his  means 
that  need  not  matter." 

"  But,  even  if  it  should  be  so,"  answered  Elvire  with  a  slight 
show  of  asperity,  "  he  need  not  appear  so  sure  of  me.  But  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  any  thoughts  beyond  the  ambition  of  being 
the  social  and  political  leader  of  the  country.  I  cannot  imagine 
him  loving  passionately  ;  his  would  be  merely  a  marriage  which 
would  serve  to  strengthen  his  social  position  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  has  marked  me  out  for  the  honor  of  being  his 
consort." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  her  friend  replied,  "  he  can  offer  more  to 
his  wife  than  any  other  young  man  in  the  island." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  would  attract  me,"  said  Elviie,  with  a 
slight  drawing  up  of  her  slender  frame: — and  the  talk  drifted  lo 
other  matters,  and  the  subject  of  the  dinner  last  night  did  not 
recur. 

Elvire  supposed  there  must  be  something  in  all  this  that  Mrs. 
Teddy  Nicholson  hinted  at  so  persisently.  Her  friend  could 
hardly  appear  so  sure  of  what  was  quite  non-existent.  But  per- 
haps the  matter  was  not  so  unexplicable  after  all.  Bella  Nichol- 
son had  married  somewhat  beneath  her.  All  her  smartness  had 
only  enabled  her  to  capture  a  young  man  who  held  a  quite  sub- 
altern position  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Customs.  Nicholson  was  not  really  stupid,  but  he  had  not  much 
political  or  social  influence.  His  wife  was  not  slow  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  when  Bessemer  came  to  the  front,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  her  husband's — and  her — advantage,  to  have  Bessemer  allied 
to  her  dearest  friend.  Bella  Nicholson  knew  something  of  the 
wheels  within  wheels.  And  she  was  not  sbw  to  suggest  what 
she  had  now,  perhaps,  come  to  believe ;  namely,  that  Bessemer 
intended  to  ask  Elvire's  hand.  Nor  did  she  lose  any  opportu- 
nity for  a  disinterested  urging  of  Bessemer's  suit,  at  which  Bes- 
semer, had  he  known  it,  would  have  been  greatly  surprized, 
and  not  a  little  offended.  But  Elvire  suspected  nothing  of  all 
this  intrigue  on  Mrs.  Nicholson's  part,  and  was  inclined  to  believe 
either  that  Bella  was  mistaken,  or  that  Bessemer  was  inclined 
towards  her  for  mere  reasons  of  convenience.  She  had  lately, 
with  a  not  unnatural  curiosity,  looked  for  some  symptoms  of  par- 


tiality on  Bessemer's  part,  but  had  not  found  any,   which   had 
piqued  her  a  very  little. 

A  few  nights  after  the  conversation  above  recorded  was  the 
long  talked  of  Concert  in  aid  of  the  Home  for  Indigent  Gentle- 
women, which  was  held  in  the  College  Hall.  The-magniflcient 
Auditorium  was  packed  ;  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  were  present, 
all  the  best  talent  of  St.  John's  was  on  the  platform. 

Bessemer,  who  rarely  attended  Concerts,  went  as  it  were  by 
accident  to  this,  and  arriving  just  before  the  Concert  began, 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  Elvire  was  to  sing.  He,  of 
course,  knew  that  her  voice  was  of  more  than  ordinary  excel- 
lence, though  she  was  hardly  a  "popular  singer;"  but  he  had 
never  heard  her  sing  in  public.  He  had  thought  a  very  little 
about  her  since  the  night  he  had  been  to  Exonton 's  to  dinner: 
and  seeing  her  name  again,  in  print,  had  revived  that  slight  in- 
terest :  and  he  confessed  to  himself  a  feeling  of  impatience 
which  made  him  smile,  until  her  number  was  reached. 

She  came  gracefully  forward,  in  a  dress  of  crepe  de  chhie. 
made  with  exquisite  taste,  enhancing  her  beauty  to  the  utmost. 
Bessemer  found  himself  regarding  the  bank-clerk,  who,  with  two 
rather  loud  young  ladies  sat  in  front  of  him,  with  indignation, 
because  he  oggled  her  through  a  pair  of  opera-glasses  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  his  companions.  And  then,  remembering,  he 
smiled  to  himself.      She  was  nothing  to  him,  nor  he  to  her. 

The  song  she  sang  was  a  simple  enough  thing ;  a  little  ppem 
written  by  a  big,  tender-hearted  Bohemian  fellow,  who  had  been 
cast  ashore  on  the  Island  as  the  Atlantic  brings  sea-weeds:  and 
who  had  been  swept  away  again  in  much  the  same  fashion, 
leaving  a  disconsolate  maiden,  and  a  still  more  disconsolate 
tailor.  Such  a  piece,  to  such  a  melody  as  had  been  wedded 
to  the  woids,  was  exactly  what  suited  Elvire's  powers.  Her 
voice  was  not  of  extraordinary  compass,  nor  of  very  great 
volume,  but  it  was  infinitely  sweet  and  tender;  and  she  had 
learned  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  so  that  when  she 
was  encored,  as  she  was  heartily,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  her 
repeat  a  verse  or  two  of  the  song.  And  there  were  others 
besides  Bessemer  with  whom  the  refrain  of  it 

"  But  the  heart  of  Trixie  Elgar 
Will  never  sleep  again" 

lingered  far  longer  than  that  night. 

Bessemer  awoke  with  a  start.  What  was  there  in  that  voice : 
in  that  fair,  flushed,  face;  in  that  slender  figure  swaying  with 
the  emotion  of  the  song,  which  stirred  his  nerves,  and'made  the 
blood  dance  in  his  veins?  What  longing  was  that  which  awoke 
in  his  heart  ?  Could  it  be  what  he  had  heard  of,  had  read  of, 
but  had  never  known — Love  ?  If  so,  it  was  inexpressibly 
painful,  and  ineffably  delicious. 

He  hardly  knew  anything  of  what  followed  ;  his  drive  home 
was  a  procession  of  shadows.  When  he  arrived  there  he  was 
too  excited  to  sleep,  too  dazed  to  read.  The  passion,  which  had 
been  so  long  in  coming,  had  come,  and  with  stunning  force. 
And  could  she  care  for  him  ?  We  tried  to  think  of  her  attitude 
towards  him,  especially  the  last  time  they  had  met,  a  few  even- 
ings before  at  dinner  at  her  father's  house.  But  she  had  always 
been  the  same  towards  him,  friendly— but  indifferent  He 
wondered  had  her  father  told  her  of  his  embarrassment  and 
how  he  had  been  helped  out  by  him.  He  thought  not  '  Mr 
Exonton's  pride  would  cause  him  to  hide  his  misfortunes  and 
the  rather  strange  manner  in  which  he  had  been  assisted  from 
his  daughter  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world  \nd  her 
manner  that  evening,  he  thought,  had  borne  out  this  belief 
She  was  certainly  innocent  of  any  sense  of  obligation  towards 
him;  there  w^as  no  such  embarrassed  self-consciousness  as  he 
felt  certain  would  have  been  present  had  she  known  the  state  of 
affairs:  and  that  thought,  somehow,  gave  him  hope.  It  was 
.strange  that  he  had  never  thought  of  her  in  that  way  before 
and  a  ine  of  Browning's-"  How  can  man  love  but  wha^  he 
yearns  to  help"  flickered  through  his  mind  as  he  fell  into 
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doze,  in  which  Elvire's  face  appeared  more  than  once,  we  may 
not  doubt. 

"  Did  you  notice  young  Bessemer  at  the  Concert  last  night  ?" 
her  father  asked  of  Elvire  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morning. 

"  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  seeing  him,  while  I  was 
singing,"  replied  Elvire,  "  he  appeared,  if  I  may  say  so,  interest- 
ed in  my  song.  But  there  were  so  many  there,  I  cannot  say  I 
noticed  him  specially." 

"  I  spoke  to  him,  casually,"  answered  her  father  as  he  went  out, 
*but  he  did  not  reply  to  my  'good  night,'  indeed,  he  appeared 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  mention  it  because  he  is  usually  so 
courteous  and  friendly  to  everybody,  that  I  fear  he  must  have 
been  unwell." 

"  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  indisposed,"  said  Elvire, 
carelessly.  "  No  doubt  he  was  planning  some  great  political 
wup\  they  say  the  Government  takes  over  all  its  ideas  in  a 
ready-made  form  from  him." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  remarked  her  father.  "  I  happen  to 
know  a  certain  merchant  in  this  city  who  might  be  in  the  Bank- 
-  ruptcy  Court  to-day  but  for  the  practical  and  timely  assistance 
that  Bessemer  gave  at  the  critical  moment  in  a  financial  way 
that  would  have  been  beyond  the  power,  as  well  as  beyond  the 
will,  of  most  men  in  this  country.  He  will  not  lose  by  it,  even 
financially,  I  am  almost  certain,  but  how  few  would  have  done 
such  a  thing.      How  few  indeed  !"  he  repealed,  half  to  himself. 

Elvire  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  her  father  was  referring 
to  himself ;  such  a  thought  would  have  been  very  unlikely. 
She  had  as  strong  a  belief  in  her  father's  business  stability  as 
she  had  in  his  personal  probity.  It  was  unbounded.  But  the 
story  made  a  great  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  could — she 
told  herself — love  a  man  like  that.  Accordingly  she  was  not 
altogether  surprised  when  he  was  announced  shortly  after 
dinner.  Her  father  and  her  aunt,  who  lived  with  them,  taking 
their  usual  post  prandial  naps,  she  had  gone  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  was  listlessly  turning  over  some  music.  Her  playing 
or  singing  did  not  disturb  her  father ;  but  she  did  not  feel  any 
inclination  to  play  or  sing  that  evening,  and  was  glad  of  an 
interruption  which  promised  her  the  company  of  one  whom  she 
had  such  kindly  thoughts  of  during  the  day. 

As  Bessemer  entered  she  was  conscious  that  there  was  something 
in  his  bearing,  something  in  his  manner,  which  she  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  puzzled  her  a  little.  But  he  had  himself 
well  in  hand,  and  after  they  had  greeted  each  other  he  said,  "  I 
called  this  evening  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  very  fine  sing- 
ing last  night,  1  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  before, 
you  know." 

"I  must  thank  you  for  your  appreciation,  but  really,"  she  re- 
plied, "  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that.  I  have  sung  in  pub- 
lic more  than  once  before.  I  did  not  sing  here  last  Tuesday 
night  simply  because  you  all  got  so  immersed  in  politics  that  I 
only  had  to  sit  and  listen  ;  father  usually  asks  me  to  sing  after 
dinner  for  any  guests  who  may  be  here.  It  is  strange  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it  that  you  have  never  heard  me,  but  I  am 
glad  if  it  pleased  you,"  she  smiled. 

"Yes,"  he  rejoined,  and  he  felt  that  the  supreme  moment  had 
come,  "  and  I  heard  something  else  also — I  heard  your  voice 
calling  to  my  soul,  as  nothing  has  ever  spoken  before.  I  did 
not  know  till  last  night,  Elvire,  that  my  whole  heart  and  soul  are 
yours,  but  it  must  have  been  so  from  the   first." 

She  had  been  surprised  for  a  moment  at  this  outburst,  but 
had  quickly  controlled  herself.  Now  he  caught  both  her  hands 
and  she  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  him.  "  Elvire,  Elvire,  I  love 
you,  I  love  you,  can  you  give  me  ever  so  little  hope  ?"  he  cried. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  whispered,  smiling  through  tears  that,  some- 
how, would  come  :  she  had  known  what  her  answer  would  be  as 
soon  as  he  had  spoken.  As  she  raised  her  face  he  kissed  her. 
And  then  he  told  her  that  his  wealth  was  not  as  great  as  was 
generally  supposed,  though  his  income  was  still  large.  And 
she  told  him  that  she  knew  why  it  was,  that  her  father  had  told 
her. 

"  But  did  your  father  tell  you  any  names  ?"  he  asked,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  None  but  yours,"  she  answered  simply,  "  and  it  does  not 
_.,.t„,      r>^  „r,n  tnnw  r\p^r.  the  moment  you  told  me  of  your 


love  I  knew  that  my  heart  was  and  always  had  been,  yours,  but 
what  my  father  told  me  to  day,  seemed  to  bring  my  love  near 
to  the  surface,  so  that  I  had  no  need  to  hesitate-  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  done." 

After  a  rnuch  longer  time  than  either  would  have  believed 
had  not  their  watches  told  a  like  story,  Bessemer  waited  on  Mr. 
Exonton,  who  was  then  in  his  Library.  That  gentleman  was 
perhaps  slightly  surprised  at  Bessemer's  declaration,  who  ex- 
plained shamefacedly  that  he  had  had  no  thought  of  such  a  step 
until  the  night  before,  and  telling  Mr.  Exonton  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  So,"  replied  the  latter,  "that  is  the  explanation  of  you  hav- 
ing passed  me  last  night  without  knowing  me."  And  Bessemer 
said  "  No  doubt,  the  result  of  a  not  unnatural  pre-occupation." 

Of  course  Mr.  Exonton  gave  his  consent,  observing  however 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  better  that  their  bethrothal  should 
not  be  publicly  announced  for  three  months,  and  Bessemer  in 
exchange  exacting  his  promise  that  Mr.  Exonton  should  never 
tell  Elvire  of  the  business  transactions  between  them,  declaring 
that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  as  indeed  it 
had  not.  Mr.  Exonton  readily  enough  engaged  to  be  silent ;  he 
was  htde  inclined  to  tell  Elvire  disagreeable  things  about  his 
affairs  at  any  time,  and  still  less  in  the  present  case.  And  so 
Elvire  never  knew,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  better  for  her  peace 
of  mind. 

Among  their  earliest  confidences  the  lovers  canvassed  thor- 
oughly the  state  of  each  other's  feelings  before  the  day  when 
their  eyes  were  opened;  and  Elvire  was  as  much  struck  with 
the  fact  of  her  supposed  disUke,  as  Bessemer  was  to  hear  that 
Mrs.  Teddy  Nicholson  believed  him  to  be  in  love  with  Elvire  all" 
along ;  and  they  had  more  than  one  laugh  over  both.  Both 
agreed,  on  considering  it,  how  strange  it  was  that  it  had  taken 
them  so  long  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 

They  were  wedded  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  Cathedral 
being  thronged  to  see  what  was  considered  quite  the  most  impor- 
tant matrimonial  event  of  the  season. 

In  the  Autumn,  Bessemer,  who  had  given  up  his  departmen- 
tal Clerkship  before  his  marriage,  contested  a  bye  election,  and 
came  out  victor  with  flying  colors ;  and  was  at  once  a  man  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  both  parties  in  the  House. 

As  sometimes  happens  on  the  Labrador  coast,  the  cod  fish, 
which  had  studiously  avoided  Lattice  Harbor,  where  Mr.  Exon- 
ton had  his  fishing-room  for  several  years,  came  back  that  very 
season  in  countless  numbers,  and  a  rich  harvest  was  brought  in 
for  several  successive  years.  The  timber  lands,  too,  steadily 
increased  in  value,  and  the  old  firm  was  in  time  more  prosperous 
than  ever ;  and  Mr.  Exonton  was  at  length  enabled  to  launch 
his  pet  scheme  of  a  Laborers'  Institute,  and  carry  out  his  ideas 
regarding  the  di\'ision  of  profits  to  the  workmen  on  his  room 
and  his  timber  estates. 

Elvire  never  knew  how  near  her  father  had  been  to  ruin,  and 
by  what  means  his  commercial  honor  had  been  saved,  and  per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well  that  it  was  so.  She  might  have  looked 
at  it  from  a  different,  and  so  unjust,  point  of  view,  had  she 
known.  A  woman's  faith  is  everything,  but  even  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  may  ruin  it. 

Her  husband  and  her  father,  in  the  confidence  of  their 
libraries,  often  go  over  the  matter,  and  neither  has  ever  had 
cause  to  regret  the  results,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  Harry 
Bessemer's  Investment. — The  End. 
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Ulben  m  6oose  Comes  DortDioara  flpln^- 


By  Arthur  S.  English,         ^ 

WHO  that  ever  has  heard  the  merry,  joyous,  and  musical 
honk,  honk,  of  the  wild  goose,  on  some  bright,  sunny 
morning  or  mellow  evening  in  Spring,  has  ever  forgot- 
ten it  ?  When  it  falls  for  the  first  time  on  your  ears,  after  the 
long  silent  winter,  you  instinctively  look  up,  and  beholding  the 
vanguard,  the  first  messengers  of  the  most  delightful  season  of 
the  year,  you  long  to  say  to  them  cead  milk  failthe,  in  the  langu- 
age that  they  could  understand. 

They  have  come  from  the  South — trom  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  are  flying  North,  to  bid  Winter  begone.  Their  voices 
speak  in  accents  of  those  sunny  lands,  and  their  plumage  is  still 
perfumed  with  the  odours  of  the  hyacinth  and  lily. 

On  Friday,  March  thirty-first,  I  beheld  them  for  the  first  time 
for  the  season,  going  East,  towards  the  head- waters  of  Little 
River,  with  necks  out-stretched  and  "  honk-honking"  their  merry 
greeting. 

Their  song  can  awaken  different  responses  in  different  breasts. 
To  some  ears  the  tune  is  but  partially  rendered,  requiring  the 
crash  and  reverbration  of  the  fowling-piece  to  complete  the  sym- 
phony. Among  this  class  is  my  esteemed  friend  Geo.  Knowling, 
of  Little  River.  He  is  the  most  successful  of  all  who  take 
delight  in  wild  fowl  hunting,  along  the  rocky  coast  between  the 
Barachois  and  Nor'-West  Cove. 

The  31st  of  March  being  a  fine  day,  my  friend  induced  me 
to  go  with  him  to  the  "  Point."  The  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
about  two  and  one-half  miles.  Our  road,  being  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance,  over  the  frozen  river,  the  walk  was  a  most 
enjoyable  one,  George  regaling  me  with  stories  of  past  exploits 
in  pursuit  of  the  feathered   quarry. 

Soon  as  we  bring  the  ice  strewn  waters  of  the  Gulf  plainly 
into  view,  we  behold  a  fine  flock  of  geese  about  half  a  mile  from 
land,  quietly  sitting  on  the  drifting  ice. 

How  contentedly  they  ride  on  their  crystal  ferries,  calmly  in- 
different whither  they  are  carried,  proudly  consciovis  of  the 
power  of  their  tireless  wings,  to  bring  them  back  to  land  at  night- 
fall. At  dusk  they  will  venture  in  to  rest,  and  feed  during  the 
night  in  the  shallow  and  sedgy  waters  of  the  Barachois. 

Knowing  this  characteristic,  George  intends  to  spend  the  day 
duck  shooting,  and  at  evening  repair  to  the  haunts  of  the  goose. 
He  is  now  enveloped  in  a  white  soutan-like  garment,  with  a 
hood  to  cover  the  head.  This  dress  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  rendering  him  less  conspicuous  on  the  ice,  and  of  shielding 
him  from  the  cold  wind.  I  am  content  to  remain  in  a  sunny 
position  on  shore  and  dream,  whilst  Nimrod  goes  off  to  the 
farthest  pinacle  of  ice  and  ensconces  himself,  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  unsuspecting  duck. 

The  warm  south  wind  is  blowing — 

"  From  some  green  Eden  of  the  deep, 

Where  Pleasure's  sigh  alone  is  heaved. 
Where  tears  of  rapture  lovers  weep, 

Endeared,  undoubting,  undeceived ; 
From  some  sweet  paradise  afar 

Thy  music  wanders,  distant,  lost — 
Where  Nature  lights  her  leading  star. 

Where  love  is  never,  never  cross'd." 

It  comes  across  the  brine,  bringing  with  it  visions  of  the 
flowery  summer.  It  bears  on  its  breast  the  spirit  of  spring,  in 
its  voice  the  music  of  the  morn  of  that  delightful  season. 
Memory  here  interposes  her  voice ;  in  it  is  a  strain  of  sadness. 
Though  there  is  a  plaint,  there  is  also  a  sweet  gladness  in  her 
whispering  voice.  I  see  a  quiet  corner  in  the  woodland,  on 
whose  mossy  carpet  the  first  and  bluest  wild  violets  grew.  Here 
also  the  dainty  yellow-hammer  built  her  nest  in  the  buddin" 
alder,  and  sang  her  song  of  love.  How  eagerly  I  watched  the 
snow  melt  from  that  sheltered  spot.     How  gladly  I  gathered  a 
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fragrant  bunch  of  those  sweet  floral  emblems  of  modesty,  to  lay, 
alail  on  an  earthly  altar.  Like  all  things  earthly  that  shrme, 
has  fallen— fell  even  as  I  knelt  in  devotion. 

"  Ye  field  flowers  I  the  gardens  echpse  you  'tis  true, 
Yet  wildings  of  Nature,  I  dote  upon  you, 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old. 
When  earth  teemed  around  me  with  /airy  delight. 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd  my  sight 
Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold." 

The  time,  the  scene  will  not  permit  any  trick  of  memory  to 
cheat  of  the  delights  they  offer.  What  a  b'right  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  my  sight.  The  broad  expanse  of  gleaming  waves,  in 
tireless  commotion,  pregnant  with  suggestions  of  mystery.  The 
glistening  margin  of  ice  along  the  coast,  filling  the  little  bays 
from  jutting  headland  to  headland.  On  the  outer  edge  of  this 
blockade,  miniature  bergs  are  dancing  a  fantastic  minuet  to  the 
music  of  the  waves.  Ducks  flit  in  busy  succession  up  and  down 
the  shore.  Whilst  far  in  the  distance  you  may  see  black  clouds 
of  sea-ducks.  The  wild,  shy  things  that  rarely  come  near  the 
land. 

Towards  evening  we  repair  to  the  nearby  residence  of  a 
friend — William  Carter — at  whose  hospitable  board  we  enjoy 
a  cup  of  warm,  fragrant  tea.  Inevitably  when  gunners  meet 
and  pipes  are  lit,  stories  of  hunting  prowess  and  of  singularly 
good  shots  are  related.  The  fine  qualities  of  each  gun  are 
pointed  out,  and  tales  bearing  testimony  to  her  worth  are  told. 
"  Bill,"  in  bis  younger  days,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
clever  marksman.  He  told  us  that  once  he  killed  a  goose,  with 
a  ball,  at  a  distance  as  great  as  from  his  house  to  'Gustan's 
Island,  (considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.)  This  was  at 
Cape  Ray.  The  shot  was  fired  from  a  small  bridge  near  his 
"  Cape"  residence,  the  goose  falling  in  the  water,  fully  four 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  "  Whistle  House."  The  light-house 
keeper,  Mr.  Rennie,  can  verify  this  story.  I've  heard  of  a  very 
modest  fellow,  who,  on  being  asked  wiiy  he  always  used  salted 
bullets,  replied.  "  that  his  gun  could  kill  so  far,  that  in  order  to 
preserve  the  flesh  of  his  victim  till  he  could  reach  it,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  send  the  brine  with  the  messenger  of  death." 

Just  as  the  sun,  in  the  act  of  setting,  was  gilding  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  painting  the  slopes  in  softest  rose-pink,  we  left 
"  Bill"  Carter's,  to  take  up  our  positions  near  the  open  water  of 
the  Barachois. 

Here  George  built  a  "  gaze."  A  gaze  is  a  miniature  fort, 
behind  which  one  conceals  himself  whilst  waiting  for  the  birds. 
On  the  sea  shore  such  shelter  is  made  of  stones,  rudely  heaped 
together,  sometimes  it  is  made  of  drift  wood.  In  this  instance 
it  is  made  of  ice  blocks. 

Leaving  George  in  his  gaze,  I  move  on  to  the  "  Sand  Bar," 
to  muse  in  the  gathering  twilight,  on  the  extreme  human  misery, 
this  lonely  bit  of  coast  had  witnessed.  What  cries  of  distress 
had  gone  up  from  the  shivering  remnant  of  some  storm-tossed 
crew,  when  no  sympathetic  ear,  was  near  to  receive  it.  Those 
lonely,  unmarked,  grass  grown  graves,  tell  a  harrowing  tale,  of 
shipwreck  of  cold  and  hunger  and  despair.  What  anguish  was 
in  the  prayer  of  him,  who,  strongest  of  the  band,  felf  down  at 
last  amidst  his  dead  comrades,  to  rise  no  more. 

In  the  deepening  gloom  of  night  I  sit  and  listen  to  the  sounds 
of  nature.  The  soft  splash  of  the  waves  on  the  shoie  singing 
a  sad  requiem,  o'er  ocean's  countless  dead,  the  quack  quack  of 
some  lonely  duck,  that  has  lost  its  mate,  or  the  wierd'  hoo  h'oo 
of  some  distant  owl.  Presently  there  is  a  rustlin<r  overhead  as 
a  flight  of  geese  goes  by,  looking  like  grey  spectres,  that  have 
come  to  visit  the  scene  where  their  relics  repose.  How  dim 
and  mystical  they  look  against  the  darkness  of  the  night 

Turning  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  their  flight,  my  sight   is 
fr^e'dVaThr^r'^^r^^'"^   the  gloom  of  the   La^chois, 
Poor  bird  you  flew  too  near   the  gaze.     Then  there   is  a  con- 
used,  honka   honka,  honk,  honk,  as  the  frightened  things  leave 
the  fearful  place,  and  again  seek  the  quiet  of  the  ocean 
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Cbe  Catbearal  Bells. 
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By  Most  Rev.  M. 

HERE  are  at  present  in  the  CatftedriK^f  St.'  JohnW 
four  Bells,  one  in  the  Eastern  Tower  and  three, in  the 
Western  Tower.  ,  ,  , 

The  Great  Bell  in  the  Eastern  Tower  is  two  tons 
weight.  It  is  five  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  feet 
in  perimeter.  There  are  very  few  larger  bells  in  America 
if  any. 

These  Bells  were  cast  by  Murphy,  of  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 
This  firm  became  famous  in  Europe  and  America,  and  it  was 
this  g>-eat  bell  of  our  Cathedral  which  first  made  them  famous. 

The  Bell  was  cast  in  1850,  and  was  placed  on  exhibition  in 
Dublin  at  the  "  Exhibition  of  Irish  Manufactures"  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  together  with  some  other  of  lesser  weights. 
"  Your  monster  Bell,"  Murphy  writes  to  Bishop  Mullock,  "takes 
all  their  attention."  "  It  is  universally  admired  by  all  visitors." 
"  It  is  admitted  by  all^who  heard  it  to  be  the  best  Bell  of  its 
weight  in  the  British  Dominions."  Murphy  received  the  award 
of  a  Gold  Medal  for  this  Bell.  "  The  frame  and  fittings  are  of 
the  best  Irish  oak."     It  cost,  together  with  fittings,  £2^^    19s. 

gd-,  stg. 

Bishop  Mullock,  who  was  almost  a  professional  in  the  matter 
of  bell  foundry,  being  a  great  musician  and  high  authority  on 
the  Subject,  was  enraptured  with  the  Bell.  He  wrote  a  letter  of 
congratulation'fo  Murphy  in  which  he  says:  "*  *  *  I  never 
"  saw  in  Europe  a  more  beautiful  casting,  nor  a  more  beautifully^ 
"  shaped  Bell.  Tolling  as  it  does,  at  a  height  of  400  feet  over 
"  high  water,  it  is  heard  for  many  miles  round  the  country,  and^ 
"  th6  power  and  richness  of  its  tone  cannot  be  surpassed.  .  .  . 
"  The  sounds  'come  out  c'lear,  deep  and  mellow,  and  at  a  dis- 
«'  tance  of  miles  the  continuous  deep  and  sonorous  vibration  is 
"  heard  like  the  diapason  of  an  organ.  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity 
"■  I  never  heard  a  finer  bell  of  its  weight  (40  cwt.)."  This  Bell 
is  christened  fey  the  name  of  St.  John,  the  ^patron  of  the  churchy 

and  city.  ,      ■      u  " 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  attempt.  Murphy,  m  the 
following  year  (185 1),  sent  two  Bells  of  smaller  size  to  the 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  The  larger  of  the 
two  was  29  cwt.  He  fears  that  he  will  not  get  justice  from 
the  En-lish  judges.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  about 
the  time  of  the  "  Papal  Aggression,"  the  Establishment  of  the 
Hierarchy  in  England,  and  anti-Papal  feeling  ran  very  high. 
Among  the  devices  on  Murphy's  Bell  was  St.  Patrick  in  Vest- 
m'ents  and  Mitre,  trampling  the  serpent,  and,surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  shamrocks.  Some  of  the  English  papers  said  it  was 
Cardinal  Wiseman!  He  did,  however,  get  a  medal  for  them 
His  name  soon  became  known  in  England  and  he  sent  several 
b^llS  OVfcV,  "even  to  Birmingham,  the  seat  of  metallurgir 
industry."  In  1852  he  had  on  exhibition  in  Cork  a  perJ 
intended'  fbr  Melbourne,  Australia. 

In  '1-852  Bishop  Mullock,  on  account  of  bad  times,  could  i-Dt 


•  /'V 


F.  Howley^  D.D. 

order  the  peal  of  bells  for  the  Cathedral.  The  large  Bell  does 
not  belong  to  the  peal.  The  peal  will.icon^-ist  of  eight  bells. 
The  tenor,  or  largest  being  29  cwt.,  and  th^  whole  peal  weighing 
92  cwt.  Of  these,  three  are  now  in.th^|\^'estern  tower,  and  five 
are  wanting.  In  January,  1853,,  pisljop  Mullock  ordered  the 
first  two  Bells  of  the  Peal  D.  and,  E.  The  Bishop  sent  the 
designs  for  Inscriptions  and  devices.  ,  Th?  clergy  have  promise 
to  assist  him  in  purchasing  them.  .  .    1 . 

Rev.  Fr.  Bonaventufe  McCarthy,  O.S.F.,  of  Adam  and  Eve's, 
was  commissioned  by  pisljpp  Mullock,  to  look  a^ter  the  Bells  for 
him.  Father  McCarthy  jvrites  as  follpw^,  (March  30,  1854)  : 
"  *  *  *  I  went  to  Murphy,  and  had  the  sa,tisfaction  of  finding 
that  he  was  not  only  busijy  epgaged,  in  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  casting,  but  manifests  an  honest  earnestness  and  a 
tradesman  like  pride  that  pleased  me.  The  mould  for  the  larger 
bell  was  complete.  Its  goodly  proportions  tempt  one  to  walk 
round  it.  Nor  are  the  anticipations  of  a  great  bell  and  full 
melodious  sound  diminished  by  contemplating  the  burly  maker 
as  be  stands  with  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  hands  stuffed  into 
his  pockets,  viewing  his  work  with  the  most  pursey  com- 
placency." 

In  April,  1854,  the  two  Bells  were  completed  and  shipped  to 
Liverpool.  They  were  valued  at  ;^40o,  stg.  Murphy  writes  of 
them  in  the  following  strain :— "  *  *  *  I  have  great  pleasure 
"  in  informing  Your  Lordship  that  they  are  a  pair  of  as  beautiful 
"  toned  bells  as  ever  I  cast.  I  have  cast  them  to  their  precise 
"  notes,  D  and  E  natural,  without  a  chip  being  cut  from  them 
"  for  tuning;  they  are,  then,  what  is  technically  termed  in 
"  Bell-Music  ■  •  n 

"  MAIDEN    BELLS. 

'•  It  often  occurs,  even  with  the  best  founders  in  England,  that 
"  they  will  not  have  a  single  maiden  bell  in  a  whole  peal." 

The  Bells  were  shipped  from  Liverpool  on  June  ist,  aboard 
the  ship  Corromilla.  I  find  no  mention  of  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Bells,  but  they  were  rung  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday,  November  26th,  1854-  They  are  of  the  respective 
weights  of  27  cwt.  and  21  cwt.  The  former  (which  is  rung  for 
the  Angelus)  is  christene4  St.  Mary,  and  the  latter  St.  Patrick. 
These  two  Bells,  D  and  E,  were,  the  first  two  of  the  peal,  and 
Dr.  Mullock  intended  to  order  the  ot^er,  six,  immediately,  but 
the  "  times  were  so  bad"  he  could  not, do  so.  In  1863  (.?)  the 
third  bell  F  (sharp)  was  ordered. 

In  1863  Murphy  writes,  saying  that  he  has  on  hand,  all  ready 
'   'br  shipping,  ^^he  ,f\ve  bells  that  are,  wanting  to  complete  the 
■    peal,  viz.:  GAB  C,(sharp)  and  D  (octave).    The  whole  weight 
of  the  five  Bells\now  require^  is  411  qwt. 

It  is  the  intention,  if  possible,  to  have  the  five  additional  bells 
ordered  immediatly,  so  as  to  give  us  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
peal  out  the  ^^  AdesU  Fideles"  on  next  Christmas  Night. 

-f  M.    F.    HOWLEY. 
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6rou$e  SDooting  in  Dcwloundland. 


By  D.   W.  Prowse,  LL.D. 


"  Of  all  the  joys  that  sporting  yields, 
Give  me  to  hunt  the  stubble  fields 
Quite  early  in  September." 

^HEN  old  Somerville  sang  so  enthusiastically  of  the 
delights  of   Partridge  shooting  in   Southern  Eng- 
land ;  the  joys  of  the  heather  and  the  far  superior 
sport    of    the    Northern    gunners    on    the   Grouse 
moors  was  hardly  known  to  the  old  author  of  "  The  Chace." 

In  the  Old  Country,  grouse  shooting  is  the  pastime  of  princes 
and  the  delight  of  nobles  and  millionaires.  In  Newfoundland 
it  is  the  fiShet^man's  amusement,  oj)en  to  everyone  who  can  beg, 
buy,  or  borrow  a  gun,  and  steal  a  dog.  Though  only  a  small 
brown  bird,  "  Tetrao-Scoticus"  is  a  power  in  the  Mother  Land. 
Parliament  is  prorogued  in  his  honour,  the  House  always  rises 
on  the  i2th  August,  and  the  coveys  rise  on  the  wing  for  sporting 
M.  P's.  Anyone  who  has  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  about  the 
nth  will  not  readily  forget  the  scenes  at  the  Scotch  stations, 
especially  such  a  one  -as  Perth.  The  endlejss  gun  cases,  the 
splendid  setters  and  pointers,  straining  at  the  leash.  The  eager- 
gaitered  and  well  got  up  sportsmen,  the  gillies  and  the  garb  of 
old  Gael,  all  bound  for  the  land  of  the  bonnie  heather. 

Ftitich  describes  a  worried  Scotch  Railway  Porter  wrestling 
with  a  lot  of  pointers  and  setters: — "What  am  I  going  to  do 
with  these  tarn  dugs?  they  have  all  aiten  their  tackets." 

Our  sporting  demonstration  on  the  opening  day  does  not  quite 
come  up  to  this  fine  show.  If  you  look  into  the  luggage  vati  at 
the  Railway  Depot  you  will  find,  about  the  14th  September, 
eight  or  ten  fine  dogs  variously  occupied  with  their  chains,  and 
a  small  but  illustrious  band  of  keen  .sportsmen  (the  noble  Von  ' 
Stein,  with  his  ample  person  bestowed  on  a  box,  the  voluptuous 
form  of  John  Straiig  reclining  on  a  sack,  nearly  as  popular  as 
the  ample  flask  he  carries  in  his  bulging  pocket).  Three  or 
four  minor  individuals,  with  pipes,  seriously  occupied  with  the 
care  of  their  impedimenta  and  eager  to  display  their  more  or 
well-formed  calves  and  brand  new  knicker-bockers. 

The  journey  down  to  the  barrens,  whether  by  road  or  rail,  is 
always  pleasant.  You  are  out  for  a  holiday,  there  is  a  freedom 
from  all  restraint ;  care  and  anxiety  and  all  earthly  troubles  and 
worries  are  foi  the  time  banished  far  away.  The  fresh  spark- 
ling water,  the  sweei  breath  of  the  pine  wood,  the  fresh  breezy 
air  are  all  delightful,  and  above  all  there  is  the  joyous  anticipa- ' 
tion  of  good  sport  on  the  morrow.  Every  now  and  then  there 
are  kmdly  greetings  on  the  road ;  you  meet  your  old  friends  of 
former  trips— "What  about  the  birds,  Mick?"  "Well,  you  see," 
says  he,  "I'm  tuk  up  with  the  vyage,  and  so  I  don't  be  follying 
the  country,  but  the  bys  that's  be  after  the  cows  seed  a  few 
scattered  covies  about  the  Burnt  Hills  and  the  Look  Out.  I 
don't  be  thinking  there  powerful  plenty  at  all."  Your  informant 
is  probably  a  shooter  himself,  and  this  pessimistic  report  is  a 
dodge  to  keep  a  few  birds  for  his  own  gun.  Bye  and  bye  you 
meet  another  more  genial  and  inventive  livier,  and  with  an  air  of 
simple  candor  and  veracity  he  says:  "How  be  the  birds'" 
"  Well,  I  never  heard  tell  on  the  like.  Jim  Malone  cum  across 
the  country  from  beyant  tudder  day,  may  be  a  week  agone  lasfi 
Sunday,  he  had  nara  dog,  he  never  stepped  oi?  the  pat  and^ 
begob  he  put  ten  fine  covies  to  wing."  I  knew  one  gifted  artist  \ 
in  mendacity  who  promised  an  exalted  personage  royal  sport.  '? 
"  Come  out  to  me,  Sir  William,  and  I'll  show  you  thirteen  fine' 


covies."  The  reality,  after  a  hard  day's  tramp,  materialized  into 
one  solitary  old  cock.  However,  all  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  by  night-fall  you  have  reached  your  destination — either  a 
camp  in  the  woods,  or  your  head-quarter  at  a  fisherman's  house. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  the  journey  fur  such  a  kindly  wel- 
come. All  the  village  has  foregathered  in  30ur  honour — the 
old  man  and  the  boys  are  soon  puffing  away  with  your  tobacco, 
\\\c  guns  are  always  a  special  object  of  attraction,  and  ail  the 
queer  odds  and  ends  of  tinned  provisions  are  turned  over  and 
examined.  In  the  meantime  the  mistress  and  the  girls  are  busy 
about  your  supper. 

A  wise  man  you  go  early  to  bed,  and  don't  take  too  much  of 
the  "  craytur."     There   is   no   need    to  rouse  you   in   the  early 


WILLOW    GROUSE. 

morn,  you  are  off  before  dawn;  the  dread  of  some  keener 
sportsman  cutting  you  off  lends  wings  to  your  movements,  and 
before  sunrise  you  are  climbing  the  Hills.  We  breast  the  lonc^ 
ascetn  ;  it  takes  it  out  of  us  a  bit.  We  stay  a  moment  to  draw 
breath,  the  sun  ,s  just  touching  the  eastern  hills  with  a  soft 
roseate  light,  below  us  lies  the  bay  with  it.  brown-sailed  fishing 
boats  and  its  purple  islands.  Through  the  pure  air  f^r  miles 
away  we  can  see  the  gleam  of  white  houses,  behind  the  dark 
pme  woods,  the  fir-chd  hills,  the  broad  open  moors,  interspersed 
-th    verdant   marshes   in    t:,e   long    distance,  s.  m     s  b"ht 

^1         u      L  ,.  ^^^  ^""  low  berrybearins  shrubs  with 

clear  br.ght  purhng  streams   and   endlesl  lakes ;  much  of      e 
open  country  is  stern,  wild  and  har^  hnf  -f  , 
of  its  own,  and  the  clear  exh  1  ''  ^  ^'"'^^  ^^^"^>' 

like  a  subHe  tonic  ""'""^   ^'""^P*^-^  ^^"^   yo^ 

a.^::;^e:;zrd;;ir'i:c;ir:r-r-- 

patched  n^oleskin  -users,!  our  ^I^Ll^IiU^t^r 
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so  picturesque  a  figure  as  the  Scotch  gillie  in  the  garb  of  old 
Gael ;  but  for  keenness  of  sight,  for  knowledge  of  birds  and  their 
habits,  for  accuracy  in  marking  where  the  covies  pitch,  for  endur- 
ance and  walking  powers,  and  above  all,  for  courtesy  and  kindly 
manners,  I  will  back  him  against  the  best  of  the  bra  Highlanders 
that  ever  drank  the  mountain  dew,  or  scratched  himself  in  the 
early  dawn.  If  you  make  a  bad  miss  he  will  always  find  an  excuse 
for  you — "  Sure  there  as  wild  as  hawks;  the  devil  wouldn't  kill 
the  like  of  em.'' 

I  remember  one  day  five  birds  rose,  two  crossed  as  I  fired, 
and  both  came  down.  My  companion  killed  right  and  left,  and 
I  finished  off  the  fifth  bird  with  my  second  barrel.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  pure  fluke,  but  our  guide  turned  to  two  old  fisher- 
men who  were  cruising  the  hills — "  Dat's  the  way,  Paddy,"  said, 
he,  •'  their  doing  it  all  day." 

All  the  English  and  American  sportsmen  who  have  visited 
Newfoundland — Selous,  GuiUe  Millais,  Pritchard  the  Novelist, 
and  Vanderbilt  the  Millionaire,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  never-failing  cheerfulness,  their  patient  endurance  of  fatigue, 
the  remarkable  knowledge  of  all  woodcraft  and  habits  of  the 
caribou  shown  by  their  Newfoundland  guides.  All  unanimously 
declare  that  no  better  companions,  for  the  woods  and  wild  sport, 
can  be  found  anywhere.     And  now — 

"  Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open— what  the  covert  yields." 

Out  range  the  dogs,  away  they  go,  with  a  rushing  gallop  right 
and  left  across  the  wind,  bye  and  bye  you  notice  Grouse  is  on 
a  hot  scent,  Don  and  Ranger  take  it  up,  and  you  get  excited  and 
nervously  finger  your  gun,  you  work  the  ground  carefully  all 
over,  but  it  ends  in  a  fiasco.  The  birds  have  lain  there  all  night, 
and  at  early  dawn  they  have  flown  to  the  feeding  ground.  On 
go  the  dogs  again.  Presently  you  notice  Grouse  begins  to  draw. 
He  has  the  birds  this  time  all  right.  As  you  mount  the  next 
low  hill  you  see  him  just  below,  his  lashing  tail  has  become  stiff, 
and  with  head  outstretched  and  rigid  body  he  slowly  moves 
along,  until  at  last  he  stands  as  motionless  as  if  carved  in  stone. 
Ranger  and  Don,  as  they  mount  the  ridge,  suddenly  catch  sight 
of  Grouse,  and  at  once  you  see  them  also  tran.sformed  into 
statuesque  canines  backing  their  companion. 

Slowly  you  saunter  up  to  Grouse.  Mick— your  man  with  the 
Celtic  temperament — may  be  excited,  but  if  you  are  a  genuine 
sportsman  you  will  keep  cool.  You  have  broken  in  your  dogs ; 
you  know  them  well,  and  you  know,  too,  that  if  you  get  flurried 
they  will  soon  copy  your  example. 

As  you  approach  Grouse,  slowly  and  cautiously  he. moves 
ahead.  Whilst  you  have  been  walking  up  to  him  the  birds  have 
also  moved  on,  not  far,  but  still  further  off  than  the  old  dog 
considers  the  correct  thing.  You  look  about  you,  wondering 
where  on  earth  are  the  birds  ?  When,  whirr!  there  is  a  startling 
sound,  and  a  dozen  brown  birds  are  in  the  air  scudding  away; 
with  your  right  barrel  you  pick  off  the  old  cock,  and  with  your 
left  down  goes  another,  shot  through  the  back  he  lies  with  wings 
outstretched.  Mick  declares  "  Begob,  it  was  a  great  shot,"  but 
you  know  in  your  heart  that  it  was  plain  and  easy,  and  that  you 
would  be  the  veriest  duffer  if  you  had  missed  them.  All  the 
same  your  sportsman's  vanity  admits  the  soft  impeachment,— 
"  Not  bad,  Mick."  The  remaining  birds  have  taken  refuge  in 
a  big  tuck— a  lot  of  stunted  spruces  on  the  hill-side  leading 
down  to  the  brook.  They  are  scattered  and  li.e  close.  This  is 
the  prettiest  shooting  of  all,  and  one  and  by  one  you  work  them 
all  out,  getting  every  variety  of  shot;  and  if  you. are  in  good 
form  you  will  bag  nearly  the  whole  covey. 

hirrla     mnrp     ClT     IpSS 


singly  and  in  covies — and  by  the  brooks  an  odd  snipe.  Pre- 
sently, about  eleven  o'clock,  you  look  about  for  a  place  to  boil 
the  kettle. 

This  is  the  most  delightful  time  of  all  for  Mick.  The  amount 
of  "  tay"  a  good  hearty  Newfoundlander  will  swallow  is  some- 
thing incredible.  He  wont  eat  so  much  meat,  unless  you  force 
it  on  him;  but  after  you  have  done,  he  loves  to  refill  the  pot 
and  go  at  it  again. 

The  knowing  shooter  takes  a  good  long  time  over  his  lunch. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  is  the  worst  time  for  the  birds,  whilst 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening  are  the  best.  On  the  return 
tramp  all  the  scattered  covies  will  be  found  in  their  old  haunts. 
By  this  tiine  you  will  be  a  bit  stiff  and  tired,  and  probably  good 
shot  as  you  undoubtedly  may  be,  you  will  miss  an  occasional 
chance  ;  but  you  have  had  a  good  day's  sport,  a  good  tramp, 
and  you  will  enjoy  your  supper  as  if  you  had  earned  it. 

A  good  day's  grouse  shooting  in  Newfoundland  affords  as  fine 
a  sport  as  there  is  in  the  world.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Admiral  Sir  W.  R.  Kennedy — the  best  all  round  sportsman 
in  the  British  Navy. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the 
natural  history  of  our  fine  indigenous  bird.  The  Devonshire 
men,  who  first  settled  in  this  country,  had  never  seen  the  moor 
fowl,  so  they  named  our  bird  after  their  own  "  Partridge."  The 
correct  description  is  the  "  Willow  Grouse" — "  Tetrao  Saliceti." 
He  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  Tet- 
raonidce,  all  northern  birds,  they  range  from  the  Capercaillie,  or 
Cock  of  the  Woods,  weighing  seventeen  pounds — an  inhabitant 
of  Northern  Sweeden  and  Lapland,  to  the  little  Rocky  Mountain 
Grouse  of  less  than  one  pound.  In  Newfoundland  we  have  two 
distinct  forms  of  the  Grouse  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  Willow  Grouse,  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
varies  in  weight  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven  ounces. 
whilst  the  Rock  Grouse  or  American  Ptarmigan — "  Texrao  Lagc 
Pus  Rupestris" — is  smaller  than  its  congener  and  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  ounces.  Its  general  plumage  is  grey,  or  gray  brown,  and 
the  tail  and  wing  feathers  a  blackish  brown,  much  darker  in  the 
Willow  Grouse  than  in  the  Rock  Grouse,  which  is  slightly  red 
dish  grey  about  the  head,  which  is  also  smaller.  Altogether,  in 
its  more  sober  colours,  it  differs  from  the  rich  reds  and  brown 
of  the  larger  species. 

The  habitat  of  the  Rock  Grouse  is  high  mountains.  In  New- 
foundland it  is  only  found  on  the  South  and  West  of  the  Island 
Both  species  are  spread  over  Hudson  Bay,  Labrador,  and  th« 
Arctic  Regions  of  North  America.  The  Scotch  Grouse  ha; 
been  naturalized  in  Sweden.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  ar 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  both  the  Black  Cock  anc 
the  Grouse  into  this  country;  more  efforts  should  also  be  mad< 
to  re-introduce  the  moose.  The  funds  obtained  from  deer  anc 
licenses  for  sporting  dogs  might  very  well  be  set  apart  for  th( 
laudable  purpose  of  preserving  our  rivers,  and  stocking  valuabl( 
game  birds  on  our  wild  lands. 

The  Native  Grouse  is  being  rapidly  thinned  out;  I  knov 
many  places  from  whence  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  An  effor 
has  been  made  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  mos 
valuable  game  birds  in  the  world,  by  stopping  all  shooting  fo 
one  year  and  putting  back  the  opening  sea.son  until  October 
We  shall  see  this  year,  how  it  has  worked.  Grouse  being  mainl; 
a  ground  bird  can  be  easily  decimated. 

In  the  August  Cornhill,  1905,  I  discussed  the  question  0 
Grouse  disease,  and  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  to  mate  the  hom 
birds  with  our  hardier  and  stronger  breed.  Mr.  Reginald  ] 
Smith,  K.C.,  the  Editor,  intends  to  try  the  experiment, 
successful  it  will  have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 


To  b 
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International  Order  of  6ood  Cemplars* 

By:  Rev.  A.    W.  Lewis,  B.D.,   Grand  Chief  Templar  of  Newfoundland. 


GRAN-D    LOOGK    SEAL. 


iHE   new    inter- 
pretation     of 
I.    O.    G.    T. 
will  probably 
surprise     even      many 
G(?od  Templars.     This 
name   has   been    under 
consideration   for  years 
by     the     Idtemational 
Supreme   Lodge ;    and 
at    its    last    Sessidrt    in 
Belfast,   Ireland,   Aiig.', 
1905,  it  wis  adopted'lH 
the    place    of    "  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good 
Templars."    Instead  of 
calling   the   Officers '  of 
this    Triennial     Lodge 
""";-'■  Right    Worthy    Grand 

Templars,  they  are  now  to  be  known  merely'  as  "  International." 
The  change  of  name  is  fully  justified  by  tht  unexampled  growth 
of  this  Temperance  Movement.  It  is  "  the  largest  Total  Abstin- 
ence Brotherhood  in  the  world."  Councillor  Joseph  Malins,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  has  been  Right  Worthy 'Grarld'  Templar 
for  years;  and  has  most  efficiently  filTefd'this  important  bffice. 
Upon  his  retirement  in  August,  1905,  Lieutenant  VVavrinsky, 
P.G.C.T.  of  Sweden,  was  elected  as  his  successor,  •'  International 
Chief  Templar."  The  International  Counsellor  is  Dr.  L.  O. 
Jensen,  G.C.  T.  of  Norway.  Councillor  Malins,  G.C.T.  of  Eng- 
land, is  Past  International  Chief  Teriiplar.  The  International 
Vice- Templar  is  Mrs.  James  L.  Yule,  'P.G.T.  of  Ireland.  The 
International  Secretary  is  Colonel  B.  F'.  Parker,  P.G.S.  of  Wis- 
consin, U.S.A.  The  International  Assistant  Secretary  is  Rev. 
Rees  Evans,  G.C.T.  of  Wales.  The  Intern'a-tiO'nal  Treasurer  is 
Dr.  Blume,  Berlin,  G.C.T.  of  Germany..  The  International 
Chaplain  is  Rev.  M.  Bruce-Meikleham,'  'G.C.T.  of  Scotland. 
The  International  Superintendent  of  Ju\>ehile  Temples  is  Miss 
Jessie  Forsyth,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  The  In1:ernational  Marshal  is 
J.  W.  Howells  of  Natal.  The  International  Deputy  Marshal 
is  Miss  Margaret  E.  Wright  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
The  International  Messenger  is  James  A.  Simpson  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  International  Guard  is  R.  Sandilands  of  Natal.' 
The  International  Sentinel  is  William  Arnot  of  Bombay,  India. 
The  International  Electoral  Superintendent  is  Guy  Hayter 
P.G.Co.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England.  Surely  the  Order 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  International. 

In  writing  a  short  article  upon  the  International  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  I  do  not  wish  to  compare  it  in  any  way  with 
other  excellent  Total  Abstinence  Societies.  We  wish  all  "  God 
speed."  But  every  member  of  every  such  Society  must  be  in- 
terested in  Good  Templary,  for  all  are  sister  societies,  not  rivals, 
hut  partners.  Under  the  shade  of  the  subject  of  this  article  all 
branches  of  the  Church  Universal  may  stand  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  hand  joined  in  hand.  This  article  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  part  of  Newfoundland,  also  because  the  Grand  Lodge 
has  prepared  a  Circular  Letter  to  be  sent  to  EVERY  clergy- 
man in  this  "  our  Island  Home,"  where  there  is  not  already'  a 
Good  Templar  Lodge.  Although  I  feel  incapable  of  doing 
justice  to  this  noble  Order,  I  trust  the  universal  interest  will 
over-look  any  defects. 

Every  man  and  woman  deplores  drunkenness.  No  intelligent 
person  denies  that  it  is  the  great  curse  of  modern  civilization. 
It  weakens  the  nation,  corrupts  society,  robs  home  of  its  light, 
blights  character,  and  gives  innocent  children  an  awful  heritage! 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  how  best  to  combat  the  evil. 
If  some  believe  in  Temperance  and  not  Total  Abstinence,  yet 
they  should  not  be  inimical  in  any  way  to  those  that  just  as  hon- 
estly believe  in  a  complete  boycott  of  Alcoliolic  Beverages.  If 
their  position   is  as  strong,  then  they  can  afford  to  be  magnan- 


imous.    Right   never   needs  acrimonious  arguments.     Let    us 
calmly  look  at  the  case  of  Good  Templary. 

Total  Abstinence  is  thorough  and  well  defined.  Temperance 
in  Drinking  says,  "  You  may  take  a  glass  or  two,  but  do  not 
take  enough  to  make  you  drunk."  There  is  NO  LIMIT  ;  and 
there  is  where  all  the  drunkenness  arises.  Some  have  strength 
of  will  to  do  this  and  never  be  more  than  moderate  drinkers. 
Others  do  not  do  this,  for  every  drunkard  began  by  being  modr 
erate.  Some  have  a  dormant  thirst  for  drinks  containing 
alcohol;  and  a  glass  now  and  again  awakens  this  sleeping  tiger 
of  appetite.  You  may  as  well  talk  to  a  robbed  tigress  as  to  a 
man  that  has  that  craving.  Experience  abundantly  proves  this. 
Now,  Tota/  Abstinence  says,  "  Let  us  be  sure  of  results  and  know 
just  what  is  allowed.  If  you  never  taste  alcohol,  you  will  never 
Be  a  drunkard."     Is  there  anything  wrong  in  that  ? 

Wheh  Good  Templary  asks  a  man  to  give  up  his  occasional 
^la^,  it  does  not  ask  him  to  deny  himself  what  is  good  for  him. 
A  heallihy  body  does  not  need  alcohol  ;  and  in  case  of  illness 
the  Doctor  may  prescribe.  W'bat  is  more.  Science  has  proved 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  even  in  moderation  is  harmful  to  the 
normal  body.  This  is  taught,  at  least  in  the  schools  of  America 
in  Science  Primers.  The  vital  organs  are  weakened.  They 
do  their  work  less  perfectly  and  are  the  more  exposed  to  dis- 
ease, ever  lurking  near  man.  Insurance  Companies  are  not 
Tei^perance  Fanatics ;  and  they  give  special  terms  to  those  in 
ttie  "  Total  Abstinence  Class."  The  pleasure  arising  from  the 
ejchileration  of  a  "  drink,"  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
reaction. 

Good  Templary  asks  us  to  deny  ourselves  what  we  may  think  will  not 
harm  us,  for  the  good  of  others.  If  those  in  danger  of  becoming  drunkards 
ate  to  be  reached,  it  must  be  by  the  stronger  ones  making  common  cause 
with  them.  We  say.  "  I  will  not  touch  alcoholic  beverages,  in  order  to  get 
some  one  in  danger  to  do  the  same. 'J  A  moderate  drinker  cannot  get  a 
we^k  brother  to  abstain  by  saying  to  him,  "  Vou  are  weaker.  You  cannot 
do  as  I  do."  This  is  felt  to  be  an  insult  ;  and  the  weak  one  is  more  deter- 
mined to  show  that  he  is  not  weak,  only  to  fail  as  before.  It  is  example 
th^t  helps.  And  surely  the  principle  is  deserving  of  respect,  "  Let  us  deny 
ourselves  for  the  good  of  others." 

..Good  Templary  believes  in  prevention.  It  cures  those  that  need  a  bro- 
t(ie,r's  helping  hand ;  but  it  lays  great  emphasis  upon  training  the  young 
and  pledging  the  young,  before  they  begin  to  tamper  with  what  may  be 
their  ruin.  The  Juvenile  Temples,  from  the  age  of  five  years,  are  taught 
the  principles  of  Good  Templary,  as  they  are  able  to  understand  rhem.  As- 
they  grow  up  they  naturally  become  Good  Templars,  and  they  are  pledged 
to  life-long  total  abstinence.  Thus,  though  they  may  cease  to  be  members 
of,^  Lodge,  tjieir  honor  keeps  them  true  to  the  aims  of  the  Ordfer.  Ten 
millions  have  thus  been  pledged  by  this  one  Society. 

.  Good  Templary  enlists  the  socia'l  instincts.  The  sacred  cause  of  human- 
ity has  allied  with  it  the  charm  of  earth's  best  fellowship.  Society  is  freed 
from  the  blight  of  an  indulgence  which  robs  it  of  its  purest  joys  Temp- 
lars gather  week  after  week  for  helpful  companionship,  under  educative 
mfluences.  Many  of  the  best  public  speakers  in  the  land  had  their  first 
trammg  m  the  entertainments  of  the  Templar  Lodge;  and  bashful  youths 
learn  to  forget  themselves  in  an  honest  attempt  to  make  others  hapriier 
and  better.  '^^ 

The  change  in  Public  Sentiment  on  Temperance  the  last  few  years  i^  a 
marvel,  .mperfectly  understood  by  the  many.  We  can  remember  when  it' 
w-as  considered  the  proper  thmg  to  have  wines  upon  the  side-boards  ■  and 
the  clergy  might  take  their  glass  without  offence.*^  Novs  the  customt'retir 
mg  to  the  back-ground.  It  is  fashionable  not  to  offer  intoxkanU  to  thole 
Ai|d  gentlemeii  in  choosing  a  life-partner  prefer  one 
r  „!,«  oood  Templary  has  done  much  to  effect 
of  Tan.  r^^^^AT  1  ■  J  .  "'"^  ^^"^""^"t  is  stronger  than  the  arm 
of  Law.  Good  Templary  is  doing  much  to  train  young  ladies  to  nrefer  the 
young  men  that  are  pledged  against  the  great  energy  of'homelnd  h'a^^es  ' 

Prohibition  IS  a  step  in  advance  of  Total    Ab^t;^™  r-  .         ,  . 

there  is  more  difference  of  opinion  Manf  sav  w.  h  ^°""T^  ''^'^ 
others  of  their  liberty  to  eat  or  drink  wh^ftZ      \  \^-"°  "^^t  to  rob 

countries  maintain  that  thTsUte  has  a  rith  ,7f  w^'"'  u  ^  "  ^"  """"'^ 
to  the  public  welfare  ohvsirlnv  ^^  ?,^°''^"^  "^'^""^  '«  detrimental 
about  lighting  fires  in  ihe  d,^  .J  ^  niorally.     We  have  stringent  laws 

theUnifedsfates  and  Canada  "obah,°"'"'?a''^°"*'^"'^'^^  ^'  '^="'  *" 
questions  are,  "  Doerthe  Ikensed  ^.  W  ^  '"■  Newfoundland.  The  only 
dtizenship.  and-infnnge  upon  ?he  nvL  'f  °^'^5"f^  weaken  and  maim  true 
a  menace  to  young  mfnhoc^  he  h!.  °  f  ^^  .""'""* '  ^^^  the  saloons 
State  1     HoJ  dofs The  ^^'.1'','^°^':.°^  *.\«  ^^^^^  ^"^  'h«  hope  of  the 


that  do  not  "  drink.' 

that  does  not  "  tike  her  glass.' 

this  change  of  sentiment;  and 


does   the  danger 
However,  a  Good  Temoar  is  not  t.W^».^  /"d    t'-^."'-'-'"'""^'  bush  fire  ?' 

ternational  Supreme  Lodge  at"ts  Son  I^  iJa   ''''''°v'  ^^'"^""gh  '^^  I" 
f  uugeaiits  session  at  Indianapolis  m   iS6q  adopteC 

(Continued  on  page  /j.) 
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Crout  Culture  in  Dcwfoundlana. 

By  L.  E.  Keegan,  B.A.,  M.D.— Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
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l^iLEWFOUNDL AND— known  to  the  outside  world  as 
IBkII  the  land  of  fogs  and  codfish — is  becoming  universally 
^^§  spoken  of  as  the  "Angler's  Paradise,"  a  much  more 
euphonious  and  deserving  name.  During  the  the  past 
few  years  we  have  been  visited  by  many  sportsmen,  and  it  is  to 
the  Disciples  of  Isaac  Walton,  who  have  come  here  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West,  that  we  owe  our  new  title,  for  those 
who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  cast  the  fly  on  our  rivers  to 
have  done  battle  with  our  noble  salmon  or  fill  their  creel  with  the 
sporting  char  have  left  us,  favourably  impressed,  much  improved 
in  health  and  full  of  determination  to  visit  the  Angler's  Paradise 
once  more. 

Trout  culture  in  such  a  country  may  seem  unnecessary,  never- 
theless the  Game  Fish  Association  is  leaving  nothing  undone  in 
this  line.  An  up-to-date  hatchery  is  in  full  working  order  near 
St.  John's;  thousands  of  fry,  principally  of  the  Rainbow  Trout 
variety,  are  turned  out  annually  and  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  result  is  splendid  sport  in  nearly  all  the  neigh- 
^bouring  lakes.  In  the  near  future  most  of  the  lakes  throughout 
Newfoundland  will  contain  the  Rainbow  Trout — a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  present  sporting  fishes,  and  if  the  propagation  is 
carried  on  in  a  proper  manner  Newfoundland's  present  repjita- 
tion  will  certainly  live. 

Before  describing  the  "  Trout  Culture"  as  carried  out  at  the 
Game  Fish  Association  Lakes,  it  might  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Association.  The  object  of  the  Association  is 
the  propagation  of  Game  Fish  throughout  the  Island,  and 
the  advancement  of  angling  as  a  sport.  It  receives  no  Govern- 
ment Grant  for  the  work  done;  on  the  contrary  the  Association 
piys  the  Government  an  annual  rental  for  the  control  of  the 
two  lakes  where  the  "  Trout  Culture"  is  carried  on. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  about  fifty,  and  its  run- 
ning expenses  are  financed  by  the  members  who  are  all  good 
sportsmen,  keen  on  angling  themselves,  and  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  advance  sport  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  Club  Lakes  are  situated  near  Portugal  Cove  in  a  most 
picturesque  spot,  about  seven  miles  diftance  from  St.  John's,  and 
quite  adjacent  to  the  lakes  and  fed  by  water  running  therefrom 
stands  the  hatchery.  The  members  have  the  sole  right  of  fish- 
ing the  waters  from  June  ist  to   December  ist. 


Overlooking  the  lakes  is  a  well-built  club  house,  fitted  with 
every  accommodation,  and  much  frequented  during  the  fishing 
season. 

To  watch  and  study  the  various  stages  of  "  Trout  Culture" 
from  the  capture  of  the  parent  fish  to  the  ova  stage,  and  from 
this  to  the  fully  developed  fry,  one  must  visit  the  lakes  and 
hatchery  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  and 
although  only  members  are  admitted  special  pemission  can 
always  be  obtained  by  anyone  anxious  to  see  the  various  inter- 
esting sights  during  the  spawning  season. 

The  first  stage  in  the  process  is  the  capture  of  the  parent  fish, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  netting  the  river  which  connects  the 
two  lakes.  The  river  is  a  small  one.  It  has  been  widened  and 
well  gravelled,  and  pools  and  falls  have  been  artificially  con- 
structed to  entice  the  fish  from  the  deep  water  of  the  lakes. 

On  or  about  the  latter  part  of  April  the  spawning  season 
commences,  and  then  the  river  is  carefully  watched.  At  first  the 
fish  are  shy.  Trout  varying  from  ^  to  4  pounds  may  be  seen 
for  some  timeabout  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  becoming  rest- 
less and  anxious  to  carry  out  the  process  of  reproduction  in  the 
natural  way.  they  soon  enter  the  spawning  beds  where  the  fish 
warden  is  ready  to  receive  them.  He  is  armed  with  a  net  strung 
on  a  large  triangular  frame,  and  quickly  impounding  the  fish  by 
"blocking  the  mouth  of  the  liver  he  drags  the  pool  for  spawners. 


DRAGGING    THE    POOL    FOR    SPAWNERS. 


Large  cans  containing  water  are  in  readiness.  The  captured 
fish  are  placed  therein  and  conveyed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lake  where  "  sorting"  takes  place,  the  male  fish  or  milters  being 
placed  in  one  can,  the  females  in  another.  As  quick  and  gentle 
manipulation  is  important,  differentiating  between  the  sex  is 
somewhat  difficult,  but  after  a  little  time  one  becomes  quite  pro- 
ficieilt,  distinguishing  at  a  glance  the  short  head  and  rounded 
body  of  the  female  fish  from  the  longer  head  and  thinner  body 
of  the  male. 

The  second  stage,  or  ;'  stripping"  the  fish,  as  the  artificial 
method  is  called,  is  now  proceeded  with,  and  this  stage  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  when  you  consider  that  a  little  egg  may 
eventually  mean  a  two  or  three  pound  fish,  and  that  with  ordin- 
ary care  85  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  spawned  and  fertilized  by  this 
artificial  method  hatch  out. 
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"  Stripping"  is  the  most  difficult  process,  gentle  manipulation  in 
handling  the  fish  being  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  fish  should 
be  killed  or  injured  during  the  operation.  ,     ,  ,  , 

The  requirements  for  the  operation  are  few :  a  steady  table 
on  which  is  placed  a  clean  dry  basin,  an  ordinary  tea-spoon  and 
a  pair  of  light  spring  forceps.  Beside  the  table  is  placed  a  large 
tub  containing  ordinary  salt  and  water  for  the  salt  bath,  and  a 
few  cans  of  fresh  water.  Every  preparation  must  be  complete 
before  touching  the  fish.  The  operator  then  draws  on  a  pair  ot 
thick  woollen  gloves,  and  commercing  with  the  females,  he  litts 
the  fish  out  of  the  can  with  a  light  short-handled  landing  net. 
With  his  left  hand  he  quickly  grasps  the  slippery  trout  just 
above  the  tail,  while  with  his  right   he  carefully  senes  the  head 


The  fish  is  then  dropped  into  the  -U  bath  and  left  there^for 
a  minute.  This  process  cleanses  ^"^  ^^f  ^^  .i^t.nt  ^ow 
prevents  the  formation   oMungu     grow  ^  ^An^  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^  . 

lift  it  out  and  returns  t  to  ^f  ',^^\,t,  „„„£  the  worse 
completely  recovers  and  swims  away,  apparently  no 

'^Ha^irspawned  all  the  female  fish  into  the  basin,  a  couple 
of  foTLle^  fish  are  selected,  and  be  n     hand  ed  .  som.vl^ 

l':;rrrn"oT  LSaJyloTp^r;  pressure  so  ^.igh  up  in  the 
cafe  of  tL  male  fish,  because  the  milt  glands  are  situated  much 
lower  than  the  ovaries. 


HOLDING    A    FOUR    POUNDER. 


and  shoulders.  Then  holding  the  fish  vent  downwards  over  the 
basin,  he  applies  gentle  pressure  with  his  right  hand  upon  the 
belly,  when  'f  the  fish  is  ripe  the  eggs  rush  out  in  a  steady 
stream.  With  a  little  further  gentle  manipulation  the  complete 
contents  of  the  ovaries  will  be  expelled. 


\ 

THK    F,i.c..>    RUSH    0"JT    IN    A    STEADY    STREAM 


DEPOSITING    THE    MILT    ON    THE    EGGS. 


The  eggs  and  milt  must  then  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  a  rotarj 
movement  of  the  basement.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  a; 
a  yellow  sticky  mass,  adhering  to  the  dish  and  to  each  other 
A  small  amount  of  fresh  water  is  now  poured  on,  the  mixing 
continued  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  the  dish  is  coverec 
and  left  standing  to  allow  fertilization  to  be  completed. 

The  lime  necessary  for  fertilazation  varies  according  to  thi 
temperature,  but  one  hour  will  generally  be  sufficient.  Th( 
eggs  are  then  examined  again,  and  it  is  found  that  they  presen 
a  different  appearance  ;  fertilization  has  already  caused  a  changi 
and  they  appear  larger  and  separated  from  each  other. 

The  third  stage  consists  of  thoroughly  washing  the  fertilize( 
eggs,  and  is  a  very  important  step,  "in  large  hatcheries  wher 
millions  of  eggs  are  handled  they  are  placed  in  a  washer,  througl 
which  a  constant  flow  of  water  passes.  With  us  fresh  water^i 
poured  on  the  eggs  and  off  again  several  times,  until  they  ar 
washed  and  become  brilliant  looking.  The  eggs  are  now  carrie 
to  the  hatchery  and  carefully  spread  out  on"  the  crriUs  Th 
grills  we  use  are.made  of  perfota  ed  slate,  and  are  suspended  i 
the  hatching  boxes  so  that  the  water  may  pass  under  and  ove 
them.  Each  gnll  is  capable  of  carrying  about  a  thousand  e-g' 
the  measure  used  being  an  ordinary  teaspoon  which  holds  abo. 
one  hundred  ova. 

When  all  the  fertilized  ova  have  been  placed  in  the  hatchin 
boxes  and  the  water  supply  seen  to,  there  is  little  else  to  d 
except  watch  them  from  day  to  day  and  pick  out  dead  e-^s  - 
they  appear.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them  at^thi 
become  quite  opaque. 
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LIVE    EGGS. 


DEAD    EGGS. 


If  tlie  dead  eggs  are  not  removed  they  become  covered  with 
a  fungus  growth  which  quickly  spreads  and  causes  gieat  damage. 
The  hatchery  should  be  kept  dark  during  the  whole  of  the  in- 
cubation period,  as  light  is  not  only  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
fungus,  but  it  may  injure  the  embryos. 

Tne  difTerent  stages  of  "Tiout  Culture"  have  now  been  de- 
scribed, the  capture  of  the  parent  fish,  the  stripping,  the  fenili- 
zuion  of  the  ova,  the  washing  and  deposit  on  the  grills,  and  at 
this  stage  it  might  be  well  to  gire  a  sho-t  description  of  the  in- 
teresring  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  ova  from  the  mo- 
ment of  fertilization,  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  incubation  time, 
wlien  the  small  fry  bursts  from  its  egg. 

A  irout  egg  or  ovum    is   made   up  of   protoplasm,  and  if  it  is 
carefully  examined  under  the  microscope  a  small  cell   called  the 
germinal   vesicle    will  be   seen    situated   to  one   side.     A  closer 
examination^  of   this   "  Germinal    Vesicle"   will   reveal    a   much 
smaller  cell  in  its  centre  which  cell  is  called  the  •'  Germinal  spjt." 
When  the  milt    is   deposited   on    the  eggs  as  described  and   the 
small   sper/natozoa   contained  i.i  it   successfully    enters  the  ger- 
minal spot,   impregnation   takes  place  and  great  changes  soon 
follow.     The   Germinal  vesicle  first    diyides  into  .two   cells  and 
the  e   t  \o  cells  subdivide  into  otiiers,  and  so  on,  every  new  cell 
forming  other  new  cells,  this  cell  formation  being  known  as  the 
"segmentation   process".      When   this    process   has  cea.sed    the 
ovum  consists   of  a  mass  of  small   corpuscles    without  any   cell 
wall,    and    somewhat   resembles  a  mulberry,  consequently  this 
is    called    the    morula    stage.      As   development    advances  the 
"morula"  cells  change  in   shape  and   become  armed   with   little 
threads  called  cilia,  which  gives  it  the  power  of  movement.  This 
stage  in  the  development  being  known  as  the  '"  planula"  stage. 
The   ovum   now    consists  of  three  parts,  and  each  part  has  the 
special  function  of  developing  certain  portions  of  the  little  fry's 
anatomy.     These  interesting  changes  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  taking  place  while  the  eggs  lie  in  the 
hatching  boxes  during  the  first  few  weeks,  and  can  be  studied 
with   the   microscope.      Towards  the  end  of  the  third  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the   result  of  the  de- 
velopment that  has  been  going  on  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
observer    who    has   probably   given    up  all   hope  of  seeing  any 
change  becomes  intensely  inteiested  as  he  notices  black  spots 
appearing  in  each  egg.    The  ova  are  now  said  to  be  "  eyed  up," 
and  at  this  stage  of  development   the   incubation   is   about  half 
over,  and  the  eggs  which   required   perfect   rest  up  to  this  time, 
can  now  be  taken  up,   washed,  packed  in  boxes  and    sent  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  where  the  hatching  can  be   again  con- 
tinued.    If  the  "  eyed"  ova  be  examined   with  the   microscope 
one  can  distinctly    see  the  circulation  of  blood,  also  the  veins, 
^rta,-\oc,  inr)  ti«t;iipt;  of  (lie  futurc  fry.     After  the  eggs  have   been 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^iJ  for  se\'e:'al  days,  but  if 


the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hatchery  keeps  at  about  co 
degrees  ten  days  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  development 
eVr  X^'l^l  metamorphosis  takes  place  and  the  thousands  of 
w!l'  '''^'^'? '^^f  remained  motionless  on  the  grills  for  so  many 
veeks,  suddenly  change  into  thousands  of  little  wriggling  and 
peculiar  looking  creatures  called  "  alevins  " 

is  dnj'rA^'^  delicate  and  helpless,  their  peculiar  appearance 
s  due  to  the  small  yellow  sac  which  is  attached  to  the  belly 
his  sac  contains  fat  globules,  the  absorption  of  which  sustains 
he  during  a  period  of  about  fourteen  days.  When  the  fat  glob- 
ules are  all  used  up,  the  sac  shrinks  and  the  alevin  assumes  a 
proper  shape  and  is  then  called  a  fry. 

If  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hatching  boxes  dur- 
ing the  incubation  stage,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  eggs  put  down 
will  hatch  out,  and  after  a  wait  of  some  weeks  one  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  thousands  of  fry  in  a  healthy  state.  At 
first  they  pack  closely  together  at  the  head  of  the  boxes,  but 
atter  a  little  time  they  swim  about  vigorously  in  their  miniature 
stream,  rising  at  any  small  particle  floating  down.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  sight  to  watch  them,  and  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server becomes  much  impressed  and  wonders  at  the  marvellous 
way  in  which  Nature  can  be  beaten  by  Art  in  this  culture  and 
propagation  of  fishes. 

In  about  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  hatching  the  fry  will  be 
hardy  and  ready  to  embark  in  life.  During  that  period  they  are 
fed  on  grated  liver  or  cod  roe,  which  is  an  excellent  food  and 
th;n  thousands  of  them  are  conveyed  to  the  different  lakes 
about  the  country,  where  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  grown  to 
g  )od  size  fish,  affording  splendid  sport  to  the  lucky  angler. 

Other  lots  of  fry  are  placed  in  a  specially  prepared  pond 
close  to  the  hatchery,  known  as  the  Fry  Pond,  where  they  are 


THE    FRY    POND. 

watched  and  carefully  fed  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  when 
as  "yearlings"  they  are  turned  loose  in  the  club  lakes.  On  a 
miscellaneous  diet  the  yearlings  thrive  well  and  very  soon 
become  good  sporting  fish,  and  although  many  fall  victims  to  the 
"  well  delivered  fly,  many  others  escape  and  in  due  time  enter 
the  spawning  beds  to  deliver  up  their  eggs  as  their  parents  did 
before  them. 

Thus  is  the  propagation  of  species  maintained,  and  thus  is 
trout  culture  carried  on  at  the  Game  Fish  Association  Hatchery. 
What  we  do  is  but  part  of  what  should  be  done,  and  in  conclu- 
sion I  would  point  out  that  in  our  Inland  Fisheries  there  is  a 
mine  of  wealth  for  the  Colony,  that  the  care  and  the  propagation 
of  the  Salmonida;  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  would  urge 
th^t  the  Inland  Fishery  Question  be  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves and  be  treated  in  a  scientific  manner.  If  this  be  done 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  sport  will  improve,  and  that 
Terra  Nova  will  Lc  an  "Angler's  Paiadise"  for  many  years  to 
co:iie. 
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In  euangeline's  Garaen, 

C  €m)Oi. 

"  TITYRE   TU    RECURANS." 

By  Eros    IVayhack. 

One  evening  the  summer  day  ending, 

When  the  lights  with  the  shadows  lay  blending. 

And  the  delicate,  scent-laden,  mauve-laden  bushes 

Of  lilacs  that  spread  where  the  flushes 

Of  light  from  the  west  were  last  falling, 

And  the  throstle  to  mate  softly  calling; 

When  one  catches  the  fragrance  oi  grasses 
That's  pilfered  by  soft  breeze  that  passes, 
To  Evangeline's  Garden  I  wandered, 
And  there  'neath  the  old  yew  tree  pondered 
On  days  that  are  passed,  that  are  hoary, — 
On  long  ago  days  and  their  story. 


Like  a  latter-day  Tityrus  lying 

Outstretched  on  the  sward,  I  am  plying 

Fond  memory,  and  scenes  that  are  olden 

Come  time-softened  here  thro'  the  golden 

Diaphanous  light  of  the  garden,  — 

Thro'  the  branches  of  the  old  yew, — t'le  warden. 


The  smoke  from  my  bruJe-gueuIe  floats  curling. 

Like  wreathing  of  incense  unfurling  ; 

I  soar  with  it  dreamily  whirled 

From  the  strenuous  life  of  the  world. 

With  surcease  from  toil  and  the  babble 

Of  streets  and  the  noise  of  the  rabble. 


There  she  stands,  over  yon,  with  the  shimmer 
Of  white  on  her  garments,  and  glimmer 
Of  tresses,  like  sheaves  on  the  prairie 
That  e'er  and  anon  seem  to  vary 
When  bound  by  the  reapers,  all  mellow 
With  the  ripeness  of  autumn,  and  yellow 


With  red  gleaming  autumn's  bright  flashes 
Of  gold  in  their  waving  and  splashes  ; 
Was  there  ever  a  latter-day  maiden 
With  such  tresses,  loose  flowing  or  braiden. 
With  such  eyes  of  the  depths  of  the  azure. 
Oft  beheld  'twixt  the  cloudlet's  embrazure;  - 


With  the  sweep  of  those  fringing  curved  lashes 
That  are  shading  and  softening  their  flashes; 
And  e'er  with  that  smile  supplemented 
By  deep  dimples  so  cunning  indented 
On  cheeks  with  the  glow  of  ripe  peaches, 
And  Cupid's  sweet  curve  that  beseeches  ? 


And  there  by  the  woodbine  entangled. 

With  those  strange,  yellow  flowers  bespangled. 

Again  I  behold  her  reclining. 

In  that  arbour  the  roses  entwining, 

Where  evening's  last  light  ha>  just  canght  her. 

And  I  seek  for  the  jewel  I  brought  her ; — 

Why,  old  fellow  !  been  dosing  ? 

Sure,  the  maiden  reposing 

There,  is  Mollie,  Evangeline's  daughter  ! 


.#^ 


"Its  so  long,'  said  the  sun  to  the  biook  that  was  froze. 
Since  you  bubbled  and  babbled  of  joys  and  of  woes, 
That  when  you  get  started  again,  I  suppose. 

Some  chestnut  we'll  hear  about  "  Flowers  and  breezes  so  balmy." 
Then  the  brook  lisped  reply,  "-When  your  gadding  aior.nd, 
Tbay  I'm  gurgling  and  flowing  quite  free  and  nnbound. 
As  of  yore,  I  am  rushing  by  mead  and  by  wold,  for  you  thaw  me." 

-  /.  -       ITayinri. 


Song  of  a  Dcophple. 

Bv  Robert  Gear  Afac Donald. 

It  has  come,  it  has  come,  O  my  heart 

Like  the  scintillant  glow  of  the  dawn  ! 
And  the  leaps  in  my  pulses  start, 

And  Life's  curtain  is  backward  drawn. 
In  a  sky  that  no  cloudlets  blur 

It  wheels  in  gyrations  free, 
And  its  joy's  in  the  wind  astir, 

And  its  flash  on  the  amber  sea. 

And  ever  through  sun-burnt  days, 

When  September  is  turning  aside, 
It  is  setting  my  brain  ablaze 

And  thrilling  my  heart  with  pride  ; 
And  ever  through  darkling  nights. 

When  the  stars  shine  full  in  their  place, 
1  know  that  more  glorious  lights 

Are  shimmering  over  my  face. 

Ye  odors  that  come  from  the  sea. 

Come  now  as  ye  breathed  in  the  past  ; 
Ye  waves  that  are  tumbling  with  glee 

Bring  me  earnest  of  happiness  vast. 
For  the  past  and  the  future  meet 

In  these  days  that  inspire  my  soul. 
And  the  past's  dim  vista  is  sweet. 

And  the  future  looks  sound  and  whole. 

The  years  that  the  locust  ate, 

God  will  to  my  life  restore. 
His  bounty  is  passing  great, 

He  blesses  me  more  and  more. 
And  the  canker-worm  is  dead. 

Whose  tooth  would  have  withered  my  heart 
The  blood  in  my  veins  bounds  red 

With  intoxicating  dart  1 

Oh,  life  to  be  lived  by  me  ! 

Oh,  joy  of  the  unborn  years  '. 
Ob,  jubilant  hours  to  be  ! 

Oh,  light  that  the  future  wears  ' 
The  glow  of  that  new  fire  spreads 

In  the  clear  dawning  heavens  above  ; 
I  live  in  the  light  it  sheds. 

And  its  wonderful  name  is — Love  ! 

Y.>>,'    ( 

In  the  Offing, 

By  Ban    Carroll. 
Far  out  where  white  sails  dip  and  lift 
Their  swelling  bosoms  on  the  verge 
Of  waters,  there's  a  ship  that  waves 
A  sun-lit  sail  all  day. 
Her  helm  has  taught  her  many  a  shift  ; 
Still  far  to  sea  that  ship  delays, 
Rapt  in  a  dreamy  summer  haze, 
And  gains  no  length  of  way. 

She  cannot  catch  a  breeze  to  urge 

Her  landward  ere  the  day  is  done : 

But  with  the  setting  of  the  sun 

She's  glorified,  and  like  a  star 

Her  mast-head  flashes  from  afar 

This  thought  to  me : — 
"  Thus  souls  upon  the  swelling  sea 

Of  song  and  passion  miss  the  gift 

Of  words,  that  pass  them  winging  swift,— 

So  on  the  verge  of  silence  drift 
With  dip  and  lift." 
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s    CDe  Catholics  in  179S.    s 

By  Rev.  M.  /.  Ryan,  Ph.  D. 


I  £  I  N  1798,"  says  that  vigorous  and  able  champion 
I  .  of  the  Union,  Dr.  T.  Dunbar  Ingram,  "  while  the 
•^  Eastern  Counties  were  disturbed,  the  whole  West, 
where  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry 
the  remnants  of  the  Cells  still  lingered  and  preserved  their 
language,  was  free  from  any  taint  of  rebellion.  In  truth,  the 
long  hostility  which  England  and  Great  Britain  have  experienced 
in  Ireland,  has  come  not  from  the  kindly  and  social  Celts,  wHose 
missionary  labours  in  the  past  have  made  their  name  famous, 
but  from  the  men  of  the  mixed  race,  in  whose  veins  there  ran 
English  or  Scotch  blood."  In  whom,  I  suppose,  "  the  passionate 
unreason"  has  been  intensified  and  stiffened  by  an  infusion  of 
'•  doggedness  and  narrowness."  In  truth,  the  insular  hostility 
to  union  and  to  the  country  with  which  Providence  has  decreed 
that  they  must  be  united,  the  separatist  spirit  as  distinguished 
from  the  nationalist,  has  shown  itself  most  strongly  in  the  de- 
scendants of  English  and  Scotch  settlements,  whose  blood  has 
often  curdled  (like  that  of  Americans)  into  a  hatred  the  more 
malignant  because  unnatural.  "  Hiberniores  Hibernis  ipsis" 
might  in  many  cases  be  translated  "  more  anti-English  than  the 
Irish."  So  far  as  liking  goes,  the  Celtic  Irish  like  the  English 
far  more  than  the  Scotch  do,  and  are  far  more  ready  to  speak 
generously  of  them.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  a  great 
English  Liberal  can  talk  such  nonsense  as  that  the  Celt  looked 
in  1798,  as  he  did  in  1689,  to  Brest  for  the  sails  that  never 
came.  In  1798,  the  sails  did  come  (bearing  Wolfe  Tone)  pretty 
, close  to  the  coast  of  Kerry;  and  when  the  French  sent  a  boat 
on  shore,  the  Celts  gathered  and  drove  it  off.  The  leaders  in 
disloyalty,  from  Wolfe  Tone  to  Parnell,  have  been  non-Catholics, 
usually-of  pure  English,  or  Scotch,  or  Welsh  blood,  "I  wish," 
writes  Edmund  Burke  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  afterwards  bishop, 
"  that  the  leading  people  among  the  Catholics  would  give  the 
most  systematic  attention  to  prevent  frequent  communication 
with  their  adversaries.  There  are  a  part  of  these, "proud,  insult- 
ing, capricious  and  tyrannical ;  these,  of  course,  will  keep  at  a 
distance.  But  there  are  others  of  a  seditious  temper,  who  would 
make  the  Catholics  at  first  the  instruments,  and  in  the  end  the 
victims,  of  their  factious  temper  and  designs."  So,  in  fact,  it 
happened ;  and  so  we  now  have  Mr.  Sloan,  who  not  long  ago 
was  a  champion  of  Orangeism,  setting  Ulster  on  fire  against  the 
design  of  the  British  Government  to  endow  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, now  appealing  to  the  Catholics  to  forget  all  they  have 
suffered  and  join  with  their  persecutors  against  those  who 
emancipated  them.  And  the  Clan-na-Gae!  at  once  responds  to 
the  cry. 

7?^?'.  Dr.  Hussey  to  Burke  (Nov.  jo,  ijgd).—"  I  am  terri- 
fied at  what  I  foresee  regarding  my  unfortunate  native  country. 
To  break  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  is  the  plan  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  The  wretches  never  consider  that  their 
grievances  are  not  from  England  but  from  a  junto  of  their  own 
countrymen  ;  and  that  Camden  and  Pelham  (Lord  Lieut,  and 
Chief  Secretary),  whom  notwithstanding  my  differences  with 
them,  I  consider  the  most  honest  men  in  office  here,  are  as  com- 
pletely junlo-ridden  as  my  former  patron  the  King  of  Spain  is 
convention-ridden." 

Burke  to  Dr.  Hussey,  December,  Ijg6  ,— "  You  feel  the  thing 
very  rightly.  All  the  evils  of  Ireland  originate  within  itself. 
Thct  unwise  body,  the  United  Irishmen,  have  had  the  folly  to 


represent  those  evils  as  owing  to  this  country.  .  .  .  The 
English  Government  do  not  in  any  way  interfere,  that  I  know 
of  ;  and  no  oppressive  disposition  exists.  .  .  .  Ireland  has 
derived  some  advantage  from  its  independence  ( 1782)  on  the 
Parliament  of  this  Kingdom  ;  or  rather  it  did  deriiie  advantage 
from  the  arrangements  that  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  independence  ;  but  human  blessings  are  mixed  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  even  these  great  blessings  were 
bought  dearly  enough  ivhen,  along  with  the  weight  of  the  authority, 
they  have  totally  lost  all  benefit  from  the  Superintendence  of  the, 
British  Parlia77ient.  Our  piide  of  England  is  now  succeeded 
by  fear"  (of  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Irish  governing 
class).  "  If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  be  Hayed  alive  by  the 
predominant  faction,  it  would  be  the  most  critical  of  all  attempts 
so  much  as  to  discuss  the  subject  in  any  public  assembly  on  this 
side  of  the  water." 

Burke,  (Sept.,  I7g2 ),  to  Richard  Burke  (then  agent  of  the 
Catholics)  : — "  I  now  press  again  that  those  to  whose  cause  we 
wish  well  in  Ireland  would  leave  off  that  topic,  of  which  some  of 
them  are  so  fond, — that  of  attributing  the  continuance  of  their 
grievances  to  English  interests  or  dispositions,  to  which  they 
suppose  the  welfare  of  Ireland  is  sacrificed.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther they  believe  me  or  not ;  or  whether  they  may  not  think  that 
I  too  speak  from  that  sort  of  policy.  But,  believe  what  they  will, 
there  is  not  one  story  that  the  "Protestant  ascendancy  tells  of 
them  (the  Catholics)  that  is  more  groundless  than  that  notion. 
What  interest  has  any  individual  here,  or  what  interest  has  the 
whole  Kingdom  collectively,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should 
have  no  share  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  ?  Since 
1782,  and  even  before,  the  jobs  of  the  Irish  Government  are 
almost  wholly  in  their  hands,  .  .  .  and  if  they  (the  Catholics) 
think  that  the  Court  Party,  or  the  Ministerial  Party,  or  any  party 
whatsoever,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  wish  to  keep  down  the 
Catholics  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  mass  of  Ireland  feeble, 
they  do  an  injury  to  the  quietness  of  their  character;  and  at  the 
same  time,  infinitely  too  great  an  honour  to  the  profundity  of 
their  politics.  .  .  .  Our  friends  are  greatly,  radically,  and 
to  themselves  most  dangerously,  mistaken,  if  they  do  not  know 
that  the  whole  of  what  they  suffer  is  from  cabals  purely 
Irish.  ...  I  wish  that  [they  would  avoid]  everything 
which  might  discover  a-  disposition  to  throw  the  blame  of 
what  they  suffer  on  this  country,  in  whose  moderation  and  im- 
partiality alone  their  hopes  of  redress  exist.  .  .  .  Anything 
like  the  menace  of  a  force  which  does  not  exist,  and  which,  too, 
is  known  not  to  exist,  gives  offence  where  it  can  inspire  no  fear, 
in  those  who  know  the  true  state  of  things ;  and  to  those  who 
do  not  know  it,  raises  an  alarm,  the  effect  of  which  is,  the  desire 
of  opposing  to  it  a  contrary  force,  to  support  a  grievance  which 
is  felt  only  by  others,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  any  change 
which  might  derange  an  order  in  the  preservation  of  which  they 
have  (or  think  they  have)  a  greater  interest  than  they  can  derive 
from  a  reform  attended  with  equal  uneasiness  and  confusion. 

.  .  The  Ministers  have  not  given  any  person  authority  to 
declare  that  they  would  use  the  forces  of  this  country  to  coerce 
the  Catholics." 

II. 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey  (May  18,  rjgs) .— "  If  some  proper 
mode  of  education  is  not  adopted,  I  tremble  for  the  spread  of 


JO 
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atheism  among  the  Catholics.  I  do  not  like  the  style  of  the 
meeting  in  Francis  Street.  The  tone  was  wholly  Jacobinical. 
.  .  .  Under  every  provocation,  the  Catholics  ought  not  to  be 
irritated  out  of  their  principles  and  out  of  their  senses.  The  ■ 
language  of  the  day  went  plainly  to  a  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  God  forbid  that  anything  like  it  should  ever  happen  ! 
They  would  both  be  ruined  by  it;  but  Ireland  would  suffer  most 
and  first.  The  thing,  however,  is  impossible.  .  .  •  It  is  a 
foolish  language,  adopted  from  the  United  Irishmen,  that  their 
grievances  originate  from  England.  The  direct  contrary.  It  is 
an  ascendancy  which  some  of  their  own  factions  have  obtained 
here,  that  has  hurt  the  Catholics  with  this  Government.  It  is 
not  as  an  English  Government  that  Ministers  act  in  that  manner, 
but  as  assisting  a  party  in  Ireland."  (So  the  Unionists  of  Ire- 
land now  call  for  a  reduction  of  Irish  Members.)  ^' When  the 
Catholics  talk  of  dissolving  themselves  as  a  Catholic  body  and 
'  mixing  their  grievances  with  those  of  their  country,'  all  I  have 
to  say  is  that  they  lose  their  own  importance  as  a  body  by  this 
amalgamation,  and  they  sink  real  matter  of  complaint  in  those 
which  are  factious  and  imaginary.  For,  in  the  name  of  God, 
what  grievance  has  Ireland,  as  Ireland,  to  complain  of,  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain  ;  unless  the  protection  of  the  most  pow- 
erful country  on  earth*  ...  be  a  matter  of  complaint?  The 
subject,  as  a  subject,  is  as  free  ,in  Ireland  as  he  is  in  England. 
As  a  member  of  the  Empire,  an  Irishman  has  every  privilegr  of 
a  natural-born  Englishman  in  every  part  of  it,  in  every,  occupa- 
tion, and  in  every  branch  of  commerce.  No  monopoly  is  estab- 
lished against  him  anywhere;  and  the  great  staple  manufacture 
of  Ireland  is  not  only  not  pr5hibited,  not  only  not  discouraged, 
but  it  is  privileged  in  a  manner  that '  has  no  example.  The 
provision  trade  is  the  same;  nor  does  Ireland,  on  her  part,  take 
a  single  article  from  England,  but  what  she  has  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  she  could  have  it  from  any  nation  upon  earth.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  immense  advantage  she  derives  from  the:  use 
of  English  capital.  In  what  country  upon  earth  is  it,  that  a 
quantity  of  linens,  the  moment  they  are  lodged  in  the  ware- 
house, and  before  the  sale,  would  entitle  the  Irish  merchant  or 
manufacturer  to  draw  bills  on  the  terms,  and  at  the  time,  in 
which  this  is  done  by  the  warehouse  men  on  London  ?  Ireland, 
therefore,  as  Ireland,  suffers  no  grievance.  The  Catholics,  as 
Catholics,  do  ;  and  what  can  be  got  by  joining  their  real  coinplaint 
to  a  cotnplaint  udiich  is  fictitious,  but  to  make  the  whole  pass  for 
fiction  and  groundless  pretence  ?  .  .  .  The  tenor  of  the 
speeches  in  Francis  Street,  attacking  the  idea  of  an  incorporat- 
ing union,  expressed  principles  that  went  the  full  length  of  a 
separation,  and  of  a  dissolution  of  that  union  which  arises  from 
their  being  under  the  same  crown.  That  Ireland  would,  in  that 
case,  come  to  make  a  figure  amongst  the  nations,  is  an  idea 
which  has  more  of  the  ambition  of  individuals  in  it,  than  of  a 
sober  regard  to  the  happiness  of  a  whole  people.  But  if  a  people 
were  to  sacrifice  solid  quiet  to  empty  glory,  as  on  some  occa- 
sions they  have  done  ;  under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  she, 
most  assuredly,  never  would  obtain  that  independent  glory,  but 
would  certainly  lose  all  her  tranquillity,  all  her  prosperity,  and 
even  that  degree  of  lustre  which  she  has  by  the  very  honourable 
connection  she  enjoys  with  a  nation  the  most  splendid  and  the 
most  powerful  on  earth.  ...  It  is  a  struggle  against  nature. 
Ireland  must  be  protected,  and  there,  is  no  protection  to  .be 
found  for  her  but  either  from  France  or  England.  France,  even 
•  if  she  were  disposed  to  give  the  same  protection*  to  Ireland,  has 

*  Burke  here  e.xpatiates   on   the  fact  that  Ireland  up  to  this  time  was 

protected   against  invasion   or  attack  at  the  expense  of  England  alone 

"a  liberal  and  honourable  protection"  he  calls  it. 


not  the  means,  either  of  serving  her  or  hurting  her,  that  are  in 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain."  [For  France,  now  substitute  the 
United  States,  since  the  American  Clan-na-Gael  now  say  :  "  Why 
should  not  we  do  in  Ireland  what  we  (Americans)  have  done  in 
Panama  and  Cuba?"]  "She  might  make  Ireland  (supposing 
that  independence  could  be  maintained,  which  I  am  certain  it 
could  not,  for  one  year)  a  dreadful  thorn  in  the  side  of  this 
kingdom ;  but  Ireland  would  dearly  buy  that  malignant  and 
infernal  satisfaction." 

III. 

The  German  Kaiser,  by  making  friends  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  obtained  a  bulwark  for  his  throne  against  the  Social- 
Democrats,  has  strengthened  the  union  of  South  Germany  with 
North,  has  made  Alsace  glad  to  be  German  rather  than  French 
territory,  has  gratified  the  Catholics  of  Austria,  has  secured  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  Party  in  Italy  for  the  Triple  Alliance, 
has  won  the  confidence  of  Catholic  Belgium  and  detached  it 
from  France  (and  the  British  Radicals  and  Nonconformists 
may  enable  him  to  detach  it  from  ourselves),  has  bridged  the 
gulf  v.hich  separated  the  Irish-Americans  from  the  German- 
Americans,  and  has  set  some  of  the  Catholics  of  Hungary  talk- 
ing of  getting  one  of  his  sons  for  King  of  Hungary  if  there 
should  be  a  secession  of  Hungary  from  Austria.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  United  States,  which  once  leaned  on  the 
Puritans,  now  sees  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  breakwater  against 
Socialism,  and  an  aid  against  anarchy  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
If  King  Edward  had  as  free  a  hand  as  the  German  Kaiser,  he 
would  do  from  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart  and  fairness  of 
mind  what  the  other  does  from  calculating  policy, — would  abolish 
the  oath  which  obliges  our  Kino;  to.  insult  his  Catholic  subjects, 
(and  all  the  Catholics  of  the  World  and  the  whole  Eastern 
Church) — would  endow  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  and 
would  abolish  those  remnants  of  the  penal  laws  which  interfere 
with  charitable  bequests  and  which  enable  busy-bodies  to  annoy 
the  religious  orders.  But  the  unchristian,  vinpatriotic,  irrational, 
and  immoral  bigotry  of  the  Puritan  element  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  prevents  the  King  from  being  what  he  craves  to  be, — 
the  King  and  the  Father  of  (///  his  people.  In  1888,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  to  the  leader  of  the  NationaUst  Party  : — "  The 
Prince  of  Wales  (as  he  was  then)  is  no  enemy  to  Ireland  nor 
to  any  policy  that  has  the  sanction  of  the  masses  of  the  Irish 
people."  All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  his  heart  is  still 
in  the  same  place. 

It  should  be  clear  from  Burke  that,  instead  of  being  a  link  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  English  people,  or  a  channel  for  the  removal 
of  misunderstandings,  the  Irish  Protestants  are  a  source  of  dis- 
union, some  of  them  misrepresenting  England  to  their  Catholic 
countrymen,  and  others  misleading  England  by  misrepresentations 
against  the  Catholic  Irish.  I  must  add,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  they  misrepresent  to  the  American  people  both  Eng- 
land and  the  Catholic  Irish,  in  order  to  make  out  that  they  are 
themselves  a  set  of  injured  innocents,  cruelly  ill-treated  by  both 
England  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  (The  most  anti-British 
of  the  great  newspapers  in  New  York,  the  only  one  that  has  the 
support  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  has  for  its  manager  and  editor  two 
Belfast  Protestants.)  This  misrepresentation  of  both  English 
and  Irish  is  practised  particularly  by  the  Scotch-Irish;  who  by 
the  waj,  assert  in  the  United  States  that  they  are  not  Irish  at  all 
but  Scotch,  and  that  the  Irish  in  America  have  no  claim  to  such 
Revolutionists  as  Patrick  Henry.  ("  They  say  they  are  n(it 
Irish  ;  and  God  knows  they're  not  Scotch"). 
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II 


UlDat  Canada  and  United  States  are  Doing 

for  Agriculture* 


J^y  J.   T.  Law  ion 

IF  you  have  read  the  Budget  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Minister 
of  Finance  for  the  past  year,  you  will  notice  that  he  can 
tell  you  how  many  slates  were  quarried  in  Trinity  Bay  and' 
how  many  feet  of  board  were  sawn  during  the  year  ;  but 
he  cannot  tell  you  whether  the  agriculture  of  the  year  has  been 
a  failure  or  not.  He  cannot  say  if  there  were  a  million  barrels 
of  potatoes  grown  or  a  thousand  barrels.  The  slate  industry  is 
an  industry  of  a  few  thousand  dollars;  the  , agriculture  of  the 
country  is  one  of  millions,  and  is  equal  in  value  to  half  the 
fisheries.  Why  so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  our 
agriculture  is  a  problem  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  writer 
to  solve.  If  the  agricultural  industry  were  insignificant;  or  if 
this  country  were  a  barren  wilderness,  this  apathy  would  be 
excusable  ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  people  of  this  country 
owe  a  great  part  of  their  support  to  the  products  of  the  land  ; 
when  we  have  practical  proof  that  the  soil  is  productive  ;  and 
when  we  know  that  we  pay  to  other  countries  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  agricultural  produce  that  could  be  raised  in  this 
country,  it  does  seem  strange  that  a  more  progressive  supervi- 
sion in  agricultural  matters  is  not  considered  necessary.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  fisheries'  supervision 
because  of  the  illusion  that  "  the  fisheries  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  country."  There  are  hundreds  of  fishermen  who  if  they 
depended  on  their  earnings  from  the  fishery  would  have  died 
from  starvation  long  ago. 

While  we  allow  our  agriculture  to  take  care  of  itself,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  this  is  the  course  pursued  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  agricultural 
organisation  of  the  United  States  : 

The  United  States  department  of  agriculture  is  co.mposed  of 
nine  principal  bureaus. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  makes  investigations  as  to 
the  existence  of  dangerous  diseases,  the  nature  and  prevention 
of  such  diseases,  and  studies  and  reports  on  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  animal  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  intrusted  with  the  survey  and  mapping 
of  the  arable  soils.  It  determines  the  kinds  of  soils  in  each 
locality  and  gives  information  as  to  the  best  crops  to  grow  in 
certain  localities.  During  the  year  1903,  the  officials  of  this 
Department  surveyed  and  mapped  14,907,520  acres.  In  some 
districts,  as  many  as  twenty-two  different  types  of  soils  were 
found.  It  is  well  known  that  different  soils  are  suited  to  dififer- 
ent  crops,  and  in  a  large  country  like  the  United  States,  the 
gain  by  sowing  crops  suited  to  the  soil  may  be  reckoned  in 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  obtains  and  disseminates  informa- 
tion regarding  injurious  insects  affecting  field  crops,  animals  and 
forests  ;  conducts  experiments  and  tests  with  insecticides  and 
insecticide  machinery.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  this 
Department  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1903,  the  loss 
to  the  cotton  crop  in  Texas  alone  from  the  Mexican  Coiton  BoU- 
VVeevil  was  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  and  Congress  appropriated 
$250,000  for  immediate  steps  towards  abating  the  further  spread 
of  this  insect  pest.  A  further  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this 
Department  is  the  fact  that  the  annual  loss  from  forest  insect 
depredations  amount  to  not  less  than  $100,000,000.^ 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  conducts  experiments  with 
field  crops  to  discover  the  earliest  and  most  prolific  varieties  and 
studies  of  plant  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  originates  new  varie- 
ties capable  of  withstanding  the  wide  ranges  of  climate  in  the 

United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  charge  of  analysis  of  soils, 
fertilizers  and  farm  products.  It  determines  the  feeding  yaiue 
of  farm  crops,  and  investigates  the  purity  of  foods  admitted  to 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

■   s    methods  of   planting 


,  Harbor  Grace. 

trees ;  gives  practical  assistance  to  tree  planters  and  assists  in 
protecting  the  national  forests. 

The  Weather  Burea'u  forecasts  storms,  and  reports  on  the 
probable  temperature  and  rain  conditions,  and  assists  the  farmer 
in  guarding  against  unexpected  losses  by  bad  weather. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  charge  of  the  proper  build- 
ing of  roads. 

Besides  these  Bureaus,  which  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Government,  there  are  sixty-six  agricultural  colleges  which 
send  out  annually  thousands  of  men  trained  in  agricultural 
work,  who  spread  a  knowledge  of  scientific  farming  in  the 
districts  where  they  settle. 

Farmers'  Institutes  play  an  important  part  in  diffusing  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  At  their  meetings,  papers  on  agricultural 
subjects  are  read  and  discussed,  and  new  ideas  are  exchanged 
amongst  the  members.  Farmers'  Institutes  exist  in  every  State 
and  are  aided  by  a  Government  grant.  Add  to  these  factors, 
the  Experiment  Stations,  Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Associations, 
Forestry  and  Horticultural  Societies, — all  of  which  are  assisted 
in  some  way  by  the  Government,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  how 
great  are  the  forces  at  work  in  the  United  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  practical  and  logical  result  of  this  wise 
organization  has  been  a  rapid  and  marvellous  agricultural  'out- 
put. The  exports  of  farm  products  has  risen  from  $147,000,000 
in  185 1  to  $878,000,000  last  year. 

These  same  remarkable  results  are  evident  also  in  Canada, 
under  its  enlightened  system  of  agricultural  development. 
Nineteen  years"  ago,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  found  that  "the  depressed  condition  of  farming  was 
"  not  due  to  any  fault  in  the  climate  or  soil  of  this  country,  nor 
'' to  a  lack  of  industry  among  the  farmers;  but  to  defective 
"  farming,  and  to  the  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  all 
"  departments." 

The  Dominion  Government  immediately  adopted  measures  to 
remedy  this  depressed  condition.  Experimental  Farms  were 
established,  and  a  system  of  organization  was  begun  which 
has  made  Canada  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  countries. 

The  Expeiimental  Farms  have  proved  a  great  blessing  to 
Cana'dian  farmers.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  their 
utility.  It  was  found  that  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  apples, 
which  ripen  well  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  fail  to  ripen  in  the 
Northwest,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  season.  What 
was  wanted  was  new  varieties  that  would  ripen  earlier.  The 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  after  some  years  of  experimenting, 
has  produced  a  variety  of  wheat  called  Preston,  and  a  variety 
of  apples  from  the  Siberian  Crab — both  of  which  are  capable 
of  ripening  in  the  short  season  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Numerous  experiments  are  performed  at  the  Experimental 
F'arms  with  ordinary  crops  to  determine  the  best  varieties,  the 
effects  of  fertilizers,  the  feeding  value  of  farm  crops,  and  the 
solution  of  problems  connected  with  agricultural  science.  The 
information  thus  obtained  is  circulated  amongst  the  farmers. 
Advice  on  all  points  of  farm  management  is  given  free  by  the 
Farm  staff. 

Last  year  the  Canadian  Government  distributed  t,o,ooo  pack- 
ages of  seeds  to  farmers  who  were  willing  to  sow  them  and  tes1 
their  value.  By  this  plan  the  Canadian  farmers  become  experi- 
mentalists, and  an  impetus  is  thereby  given  to  ^scientific  and 
practical  research  that  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  By  this 
arrangement  every  locality  finds  out  for  itself  the  best  varieties 
of  seed  for  that  particular  locality. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  her  own  experiments  in  agri- 
culture, Canada  sends  experts  to  other  countries  to  find  out  how 
these  countries  do  things,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  is 
brought  back  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  farmers.  Canadian 
produce  is  shown  at  every  Exposition.  Canada  has  an  exhibi 
tion  manager  whose  sole  business  is  tn  see  that  Canadian  product; 
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are  shown  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  v,„..,.  .  .xhibitions. 
What  are  the  results  of  this  organisation  ?  Canada  is  becoming 
one  of  the  chief  agricultural  countries  of  the  world.  Thousaiids 
of  immigrants  are  annually  v  finding  homes  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Towns  are  springing  up  like  magic.  There  are 
in  Canada  to-day,  towns  of  four  thousand  and  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  all  modern  convenience,  that  were  not  in  exist- 
ence ten  years  ago.  All  this  progress  is  due  to  Canada's  wise 
recognition  of  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  every  riation's  pros- 
perity. Under  this  progressive  policy  the  exports  of  farm  pro- 
ducts have  increased  from  from  :>(). 584,000  in  187  i  to  ;^44,6oo,- 
000  in  1903. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  branches  of 
our  Legislature  also  deplored  the  backward  condition  of  our 
agriculture,  and  declared  that  "  Our  agricultural  industry  is 
"  susceptible  of  a  very  enlarged  development.  Vast  stretches 
"  of  agricultural  land  need  only  the  employment  of  well-directed 
"  labour  to  convert  them  into  means  of  independent  support  for 
■■  thousands  of  our  population." 

After  twenty-five  years  of  waiting,  what  has  become  of  the 
"  Enlarged  development .'"  Not  only  do  we  not  export  farm 
produce ;  but  we  are  forced  to  import  to  supply  our  needs. 

Does  agriculture  need  Government  supervision  ?  I  claim  that 
the  agriculture  of  a  country  needs  as  much  supervision  as  the 
fisheries.  We  are  pleased  to  bear  of  an  increase  in  the  catch  of 
fish;  but  why  not  feel  pleased  at  an  annual  increase  in  our  hay 
or  potato  crop  ?  An  increase  in  one  means  money  as  well  as 
the  other.  From  certain  experiments  at  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  loss  on 
our  annual  agricultural  output  is  fully  §1,200,000.  We  send 
out  of  the  country  about  $800,000  for  agricultural  produce. 
The  hay  crop  is  short  every  year.  The  price  of  meat  is  increas- 
ing owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle.  There's  scarcely  a  child  in 
the  street  can  tell  carrot  seed  from  turnip  seed.  In  some  locali- 
ties this  spring  there  was  a  shortage  of  potatoes  for  seed.  And 
.  yet  there  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  our  agriculture  needs 
no  further  develoyment 


Fishing  in  \U  "Cricl<. 

liy  L.  F.  Brown,  Ne-ur  York. 

In  his  father's  rubber  boots, 
Where  the  winding  streamlet  shoots 
O'er  the  gray  and  tumriled  shingle, — 
With  a  stick, 
He  fishes  for  brook  trout. 
He  knows  what  he's  about. 
As  he  feels  them  jerk  and  nibble 
In  the  "  crick  r 

His  "  ma"  told  him  to  churn  : 
But  he's  out  along  the  burn 
That  goes  singing  through  the  forest 
Toward  the  sea. 
With  its  message  for  the  ocean, 
Born  in  green  and  white  commotion  ; 
And  he  don't  know  just  how  happy 
Boys  can  be. 

'  He  feels  tha  mountain  breeze, — 
Hears  the  bluebirds  in  the  trees, 
Sees  the  happy  violets  nodding, 
And  ail  that. 
He'll  be  punished, — pays  the  cost- 
Wants  the  big  one  that  he  lost. 
An  unconscious  poet  under 
His  old  hat. 
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lie  admires  the.curve  and  foam 
Oi  the  water.     He's  at  home. 
And  my  !  but  that's  a  whopper 
Jumping  there ! 
He'll  come  back  to  this  pool 
When  he  ought  to  be  at  school  ; 
But  when  trout  are  biting  well 
He  doesn't  care. 

And  if  mercifully  spared 
Until  he  is  gray-haired. 
Then  he'll  know  what  happy  times, — 
What  perfect  joy, 
Was  all  around  about 
As  he  angled  for  brook  trout. 
In  the  mountain  creek  he  worshipped 
When  a  boy. 


Cl)e  Forgotlen  Song. 

By  Dan.   Carroll. 

Gath'ring  wild  fragrant  flowers,  beside  a  stream 
A  fair-haired  child  a  rambling  went  one  day. 

And  when  returning  in  the  evening's  beam. 
Amidst  the  mazy  woodland  lost  his  way. 

He  cried  aloud  one  name  his  only  love. 

His  mother's  echo  mocked  him  and  he  wept, 

'Till  faint  and  weary  in  the  deep'ning  grove 
He  laid  him  down  dejectedly  and  slept. 

The  sylvan  Nymphs  around  him  gathered  then. 
The  sweetest  Zephyrs  whispered  in  his  ear. 

And  every  beauteous  spirit  of  the  glen 

With  gladness  in  their  voices,  hovered  near. 

There  guardian  angels  of  the  cities  trod. 

Who  watch  the  toiling  masses  sweat  and  bleed. 

And  die  !  with  pale  wan  faces  turned  to  God 
The  helpless  victims  of  remorseless  greed. 

They  hovered  near  and  sang  a  song  that  eve. 
That  haunts  the  sleeper's  soul  adown  the  years. 

Of  deeds  triumphant  which  the  great  achieve. 
The  blood  of  toilers  and  the  rain  of  tears. 

They  sang  his  soul  in  magic  breathing  lines. 
The  song  of  Brotherhood,  which  is  to  be 

The  watchword  and  the  shibboleth  that  binds 
The  races,  in  thy  reign  Humanity. 

They  laid  their  hands  amid  his  sunny  hair. 
And  in  the  light  by  sunset  glories'thrown  : 

They  touched  his  brow  and  sleeping  lids  with  prayer, 
And  reverently  claimed  him  as  their  own. 

When  lo  !  a  frowning  demon  fiercely  swept 
Upon  the  group,  and  struck  with  hand  of  hate 

The  forehead  of  the  smiling  child,  then  leaped 
Into  the  gloom,  and  jeered  like  mocking  fate. 

The  big  trees  shuddered,  terror  chilled  the  breeze 
That  moaned  despairingly  as  if  it  knew 

'^'\t''^','f  ,°'''^^"'^'^  ""^  whispered  song  to  seize. 
Would  know  full  oft  that  jeering  demon  too. 

The  seekers  found  him  where  the  flowers  bloomed 
The  fairest  .soon  were  stilled  his  hearts  alarms  • 

w^?    't^  ^""  ^''^  ^'^  ^"g^>  f^«  illumed,         ■ 
Withm  his  anxious  mother's  waiting  arms. 

"^"And'^'h-i'^t '^f  8^'  °'"  ^^^  landscape  fell, 
And  whi  e  his  heart  beat  wild  twi.xt  joy  and  fear 

He  tned  with  child-like  awe  his  dream  to^ell 
in  lisping  accents  in  his  mother's  ear. 

And  sf.ill  he  tries,  and  still  with  lisping  word. 

To  f.!  ^11     ^'  l!."'™^'^  '^'^  ^y^^  and  locks  are  gray 
To  teach  the  world  the  wondrous  song  he  heard      ^ 
VViUim  the  woodland  solitude  that  day. 
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International  Order  of  Good  Cemplars. 

(  Continued  from  page  4. ) 

Prohibition  as  one  plank  in  its  platform.  Good  Templars  are  left  free  to 
choose  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  way  to  promote  the  principles  of 
total  abstinence.  Good  Templary  stands  also  for  wholesome  religious  in- 
fluence. It  is  not  sectaiian.  Only  atheists  are  excluded  from  its  member- 
ship. No  distinctive  doctrines  are  inculcated,  but  the  Bible  is  commended, 
and  the  truth  of  the  presence  of  God  is  kept  before  the  Lodge  as  an  enno- 
bling thought.  It  stands  not  only  for  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  also  for 
the  true  Brotherhood  of  man.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying Grand  Lodge  Seal  of  Nevvfoundlai\d. 

Considering  its  broad  and  solid  foundation  and  its  humanitarian  plan,  no 
one  should  wonder  at  the  giand  and  beautiful  structure  that  has  arisen  in 
afew  years.  The  first  brick  was  laid  in  New  York  State,  U.S.A..  in  1851. 
The  work  went  on  rapidly.  Joseph  Malins,  of  Birmingham  was  in  America 
for  a  time;  and,  while  there,  he  was  led  to  join  a  Lodge.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  land  he  organized  the  first  Good  Templar  Lodge  in  England, 
September  8th,  1S68;  and  he  called  it  Columbia  No.  i.  The  Order 
spread  over  the  Biitish  Isles  ;  and  by  military,  naval,  and  civil  deputies 
it  was  carried  to  almost  every  habitable  part  of  the  earth.  Russia  excludes 
the  Order,  as  she  does  so  much  that  is  good  in  Modern  Life. 

ne  A^ortherti    Whig,  of  Belfast,  in  its  issue  of  August  3id,  1905,  gives 


the  following  paragraph  relating  to  Newfoundland  :  "  An  interesting  fea- 
ture occurred  during  the  morning,  when  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Templar 
called  forward  Brother  A.  J.  Preece,  who  has  just  recently  established  the 
new  Grand  Lodge  of  Newfoundland,  .  .  .  and,  after  complimenting  Bro. 
Preece  on  the  success  of  his  work,  handed  to  him  for  transmission  to  the 
new  Grand  Lodge  the  charter  granted  by  the  International  Supreme  Lodge." 

In  the  Report  of  the  R.W.G.T.  submitted  to  the  August  Triennial  Lodge 
w:e  find  the  following  :  "  A  few  months  ago  our  R.W.G.  Secretary  de- 
spatched Bro.  Rev.  A.  J.  Preece  (now  G.Ch.  of  New  Jersey)  to  mission  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  build  a  Grand  Lodge.  No  fitter  Missioner 
could  be  chosen.  He  is  an  able  speaker  and  preacher,  of  high  character 
and  long  experience.  He  enlisted  some  of  the  highest  and  best  elements 
of  the  Province  and  formed  a  group  of  good  Lodges;  and,  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  several  past  G.L.  Executive  Officers,  instituted  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Newfoundland  on  June  14th,  1905. 

The  Grand  Lodge  started  with  15  Lodges,  with  689  members  and 
4  Temples  with  128,  and  2  District  Lodges  are  also  working.  Bro.  Preece 
has  since  added  other  Lodges,  and  now  there  are  over  1,000  adult  and 
junior  members — several  clergymen  being  Lodge  Deputies.  The  G.C.T. 
is  Bro.  Rev.  A.  W.  Lewis;  the  G.Sec,  Bro.  F.  H.  Scott,  and  the  G.Supt. 
Juvenile  Temples,  Bro.  Rev.  J.  J.  Thackeray. 
Local  Veto  powers,  and  has  well  used  them 
we  will  do  thee  good." 

St.  Andrew's  Manse,  Harbor  Grace,  August  25th,  1905 


The  Island  has  possessed 
Come  thou  with  us,  and 


6ou)er  Street  WetDodist  CDurcl), 


"  No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  giv'n. 
Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heav'n : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  Piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise."  —  Pope. 

MAY  this  be  claimed  for  Gower  Street  Church  to-day  ? 
Possibly    respecting    that    there    may    be   room  for 
diversity  of  opinion,  although  the  writer  is  disposed 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.     And    yet   the   sacred 
edifice  known  by  that  name  is  no  mean  structure.     While  not 
unduly  pretentious   or   elaborate,  and  making  not  the   smallest 


being   the    Mother    Church   of 


By  Rev.  L.  Curtis,   M.A.,  D.D. 

has    the    proud    distinction    of 

Methodism  in  St.  John's.  Whatever  changes  may  come  as 
years  pass  by,  this  glory  abideth,  and  not  abideth  merely,  but 
increaseth  as  years  add  to  the  number  and  importance  of  her 
offspring  in  the  city. 

In  the  matter  of  seniority,  however,  St.  John's  must  yield  the 
palm  to  some  of  the  outports,  especially  to  places  around  Con- 
ception Bay.  The  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  as  interpreted 
by  Methodism    was   first  preached  in    those   places   as  early  as 
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GOWER    .STREET    METHODIST    CHURCH. 

claim  to  magnificence,  either  in  dimensions  or  style,  it  is  at  least 
respectable  in  appearance,  and  in  its  adaptibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  worshipping  congregation,  it  leaves  scarcely  anything 
to  be  desired.  But  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Gower  Street 
Church  is  not  in  its  style  of  architecture  or  brick  and  mortar, 
or  even  in  its  splendid  situation,  but  rather  in  its  historic  asso- 
ciations and  relationships.     It   has   been   said  that  a  man  may 


REV.    L.    CURTIS,    M.A.,    D.D. 

1765;  and,  in  a  few  years,  churches  were  erected  in  Harboi 
Grace,  Carbonear,  Blackhead,  Lower  Island  Cove,  and  Ok 
Perlican.  Such  individuals  or  families  in  St.  John's,  in  ih( 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  morn  of  the  nineteentl: 
century,  as  preferred  Methodist  doctrines  and  polity,  found  ir 
the  services  of  the  Congregational  Church  then  establishec 
there  such  spiritual  help  and  comfort  as  their  souls  required 
Indeed,  the  ministrations  of  Rev.   John  Jones,  a  man  of  excel 
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lent  character  and  superior  Christian  spirit,  who  was  a  resident 
of  St.  John's_from  1775  until  his  death  in  1800,  and  who  forsook 
military  life  for  the  pulpit,  were  greatly  appreciated  by  visitors 
to  the  city  as  well  as  by  members  of  his  congregation.  As 
Methodists  continued  to  increase,  however,  the  desire  to  have  a 
church  and  clergyman  of  their  own  denomination  became  in- 
creasingly strong;  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  fall  of  1814, 
it  was  resolved  to  arise  and  build  in  the  following  spring.  This 
resolution  was  put  into  effect  in  1815,  and  work  pushed  vigor- 
ously forward,  securing  its  completion  in  a  few  months.  That, 
however,  proved  one  year  too  soon  ;  as  on  February  12th,  1816, 
a  fire,  which  left  1000  persons  homeless,  laid  low  the  church  so 
recently  erected  and  set  apart  for  holy  service.  Even  while  the 
joy  of  having  a  suitable  church  home  was  new  to  the  small  con- 
gregation, they  were  suddenly  robbed  of  their  dearly  bought 
privilege,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Charity  School- 
room, the  use  of  which  was  secured  for  them  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Rector  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Not  for  long,  however,  were  they  content  to  remain  without  a 
church;  for,  despite  the  unfavourable  financial  condition  of  the 
town — a  condition  brought  about  by  the  fire  and  other  misfor- 
tunes and  resulting  in  widespread  destitution — on  Sept.  17th  of 
the  same  year,  1816,  was  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church;  and  on  Christmas  Day  the  building  was  occupied  by  a 
worshipping  congregation. 

The  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Vice  Admiral  Pickniore,  and  a 
large  company  of  people  of  different  denominations,  manifested 
their  sympathy  with  the  movement  by  Ihcir  presence  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone.  Thus  after  the  purging  by  fire,  as  if  to 
test  the  quality  and  devotion  of  the  aspiring  congregation,  and 
after  the  toil  and  expense  of  building  two  churches  in  as  many 
years,  Gower  Street  Church  was  fairly  started  upon  its  career  of 
service  for  God  and  humanity. 

The  church  at  that  time  erected  seems  to  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  city  Methodism  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  became  too  small  and  otherwise  unsuited  to  the 
altered  conditions;  and  a  movement  Mas  set  on  foot  for  a  new 
and  improved  building.  In  1856  the  new  church  was  ready  for 
use;  and  from  that  time  until  the  great  fire  of  July,  7892,  when 
it  was  laid  in  ruins,  it  was  the  centre  of  the  manifold  activities 


inseparable  from  the  church  life  of  modern  Methodism.  iJurmg 
those  thirty-six  years,  two  large  streams  broke  away  from  the 
main  current — the  stream  in  the  West  of  the  City  upon  the 
erection  of  George  Street  Church,  and  that  in  the  East,  upon 
the  erection  of  Cochrane  Street — but  nevertheless-,  the  mother 
church  abounded  with  life  and  activity,  and  was  so  liberally 
patronised  that  for  some  time  prior  to  that  fire,  the  question  of 
additional  accommodation  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
official  Boards.  After  that  fateful  day,  however,  only  one  deci- 
sion was  possible — the  erection  of  a  new  church. 

A  temporary  building,  known  as  the  "  Tabernacle,"  was  set 
up  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  thus,  with  greater  deliberation,  the  more  arduous  task  of 
erecting  a  suitable  and  up-to-date  church  was  faced.  The 
foundation  stone  was  formally  laid  by  Rev.  A.  Carman,  D.D., 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  on 
October  4th,  1896,  the  present  spacious  edifice  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  ;  Rev.  John  Potts,  D.D.,  one 
of  Canada's  most  brilliant  orators,  having  come  from  Toronto 
to  participate  in  the  functions  of  the  important  occasion.  As 
the  new  church  was  so  much  more  commodious  than  the  old 
one,  fears  were  entertained  by  many  that  a  considerable  time, 
possibly  several  years,  may  pass  before  all  available  pews  would 
be  taken.  All  such  fears  were  entirely  groundless,  however,  as  in 
a  very  few  weeks,  families  were  seeking  in  vain  for  accommo- 
dation. Rev.  A.  D.  Morton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Circuit  during  the  years  of  its  erection,  and  the  writer 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  just  as  it  was  ready  for 
use.  Rev.  H.  P.  Cowperthwaite,  M.A.,  D.D.,  followed  in  order; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  highly  e.steemed  Superin- 
tendent, Rev.  J.  L.  Dawson,  B.A.,  who,  three  years  previously, 
had  been  invited  from  Nuva  Scotia  to  the  Superintendency  of 
the  St.  John's  West  Circuit. 

The  Mother  Church  of  Methodism  in  St.  John's  continues  to 
prosper.  The  young  people's  Societies,  such  as  Sunday  School 
and  Epworth  League,  are  in  a  florrishi..g  condition,  and  the 
regular  Church  Services  are  attended  by  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
congregation.  Contributions  for  Missions  alone  last  year  reached 
the  fine  sum  of  $1,480. 


Cbe  Dap  of  Cbe  Races  at  Rome, 

By  a  Newfouitdlander  in  Boston. 


iSj^  N  esteemed  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  racy 
IJi  references  to  persons  and  happenings  of  years  ago : 
-"^^lit  "  There  were  several  of  us  gathered  together  at  the 
Seaside  on  August  2  last,-^-'  The  Day  of  the  Races" 
at  home.  It  is  over  fifteen  years  since  I  left  the  Island,  and  I 
have  now,  in  a  measure,  lost  touch  with  current  events.  I  softie 
times  see  your  local  papers,  but  they  do.  not  interest  me  ve?^- 
much,  as  they  often  deal  with  matters  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  one  who  is  not  a  close  student  of  local  events. 

"  But  I  get  the  Quarterly  regularly,  and  am  very  pleased 
with  it.  Most  of  the  contributors  are  old  favourites,  and  some 
of  the  writers  have  a  reputation  more  than  insular,  and  still 
some  of  the  newer  ones  display  more  than  ordinary  literary 
merit,  and  their  essays  and  poems  interest  me  very  much.  My 
views  were  shared   by  nearly  the  whole  party,  and  I  thought 


v^'hen  sending  my  subscription    I  „cnld  Itt  30U  know  that  your 
efforts  are  appreciated,  in  this  quarter  at  any  rate 

"Of  course  in  a  short  time  we  became  'reminiscent,  and  the 
subject  that  seemed  to  interest  and  amuse  us  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  a  discussion  on  the  •■  R.ices."     O.ie  of   the  nuti,- 

N?  ;.>''/'' •''\"'  P"'"P"  °"^  °^  ^'^^  '-^^  -ccessful 
He  talked  fh^n"  '^^f^^'^"-"^'  '-'^  forth  on  the  old  times. 
He  talked  of  t  e  days  of  the  JVafnr,  the  ^..,^,  the  J^utten-uf>. 
Frr^Fly,  Heatker  Bell.  Lurline^  La,y  of  tke  Lake,  and  so  on  and 
had  somethtng  .nteresting  to  say  of  each.  He  recalled  Tome  of 
the  old  coachers,  such  as  old  Mr.  Winter,  father  of  Si  jTme 
Winter,  who  was  no  mean  oarsman  in  his  day  ;  Mr  r"  , 
lovrngy  known  to  the  older  generations  as  "  Tomm  ••  .^^r t 
garded  as  a  fine  sterling  old  sportsman;  Sam  Ryan,  Mother 
famous  coxswam,  and  among  the  younger  fellows,  Char  ieCh' 


was  a  great  favourite.  The  old  Native,  with  her  amateur  crew 
consisting  of  the  Winter  boys,  and  the  Clifts  and  others  and 
coached  by  old  Mr.  Winter,  who  was  a  regular  disciplinarian 
gave  a  good  account  of  herself  for  many  years.  In  recounting 
the  deeds  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  it  was  pleasing  to  note  that 
many  of  those  who  participated  in  them,  succeeded  in  their 
various  professions.  Sir  James  Winter  has  attained  a  high  place 
in  his  profession ;  "  Duke"  Winter  is  rated  among  business  men 
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Cove,  etc.,  and  there  must  be  thousands  of  others  around  the 
island  as  good,  if  not  superior  to  the  crews  from  these  parts. 
And  this  lake  on  Regatta  Day  is  really  a  pretty  and  uncommon 
picture.  I  say  this  as  not  only  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
most  Newfoundlanders  I  ever  heard  discussing  it.  but  also  of 
many  strangers,  who  happened  along  the  "  Day  of  the  Races." 

"  It   was   also  recalled  that  many  ■'  Champions"  came  along 
from  various  parts,  and  with  their  jaws  held  the  championship. 


AT    QUIDI    VIDI    LAKE 
ON    REGATTA    DAY. 


here  who  know  him,  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  in  the 
Island.  Ted  Clift  (now  the  Rev.  Theodore)  is  known  to  many 
Newfoundlanders  as  a  successful  clergyman,  and  "  Jmimy"  Clift 
now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  Newfoundland.  Then  the 
old  ButUnup  crowd,— "Johnny"  Roach,  Green  way,  Rowe,  and 
lots  of  other  who  have  passed  away  or  are  scattered  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth. 

''  I   tell   you   the    memory   of  the  beautiful  lake,  gay  with  its 


till  some  Coaker  or  Squires,  or  some  unpretentious  fisherman, 
in  fear  and  trembling  in  a  "punt,"  faced  the  champion,  who,  in 
tbirt}-  seconds  after  the  start,  lost  the  "  belt"  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion. We  don't  hear  much  of  the  single  scull  race  on  Quidi 
Vidi  these  times.  Newfoundland  ought  hold  permanently  the 
single  scull  championship  of  the  world.  This  branch  of  aquatics 
siiould  be  cultivated  among  the  younger  oarsmen.  There  is 
more  fame  and  kudos  in  it  than  in  any  other  branch. 


A  six-Oared  race  boat 

ON    QUIDI    VlDI    LAKE. 


Well  dressed  orderly  crowds,  the  white  canvas  tents  and  parti- 
coloured bunting,  with  the  music  and  bustle  and  good  natured 
fun  and  excitement,  makes  a  picture  for  the  wanderer,  that  can 
be  recalled  more  vividly  almo.st  than  any  other  feature  of  our 
Island  Home. 

"  Looking  back  on  these  days  now,  with  larger  experience,  I 
think  that  Newfoundlanders,  are  easily  the  very  best  oarsmen 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  get  any  six  men  in 
the  world  to  beat  six  picked  men  like  those  who  rowed  on  the 

ad,  Quidi  Vidi,  Broad 


*y#  *  #  #  *  *  * 

"  Another  feature  of  the  Quarterly  that  appeals  to  readers 
in  the  United  States  is  the  portrait  gallery — the  men  in  the 
"  Public  Eye."  It  is  interesting  to  see  portraits  of  well-known 
old  Newfoundlanders,  and  not  less  so  to  see  those  of  the  ccming 
men.  You  should  certainly  develop  that  department  of  the 
journal.  Even  the  very  advertisements  are  read  and  discussed 
v\ith  interest,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  some  old  firms  are  still 
to  the  fore,  and  appear  to  be  as  \igoi-ous  as  they  were  fifty 
}ear.5  ago." 
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Sir  Hitibrose  Sbca,  K.C-D).6. 


|i  N  August  23rd,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1905,  was  laid 
ij  to  rest  in  Belvedere  Cemetery,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
one  of  our  Island's  most  gifted  sons — Sir  Ambrose 
Shea,  K.C.M.G.  The  deceased  was  born  about  the 
year  1815,  and  was  therefore  in  his  ninetieth  year  when  the 
sum  mors  came.  His  great  talent  developed  early,  as  he  was 
scarcely  nine*^een  years  old  when  he  first  took  a  prominent  place 
in  local  parliamentary  affairs.  His  energy  and  ability  placed 
him  easily  first  amongst  the  ablest  of  our  local  men,  and  the 
right  to  that  position  was  unquestionably  conceded  lijm  by  all 
his  contemporaries,  till  the  Imperial  Authorities  recognized  his 
worth,  and  offered  him  the  Governorship  of  the  Bahamas. 

Judge  Prowse  writing  of  him  says  : — "  Nature  endowed  Sir 
Ambrose  with  every  gift  and  grace;  he  had  not  only  a  fine  and 
very  distinguished  appearance,  courtly  manner,  fit  to  grace  any 


SIR    AMBROSE    SHEA,    K.C  M.fi. 

position,  but  his  intellect  and  logical  powers  were  of  the  highest 
order.  As  a  debater  he  was  unrivalled.  He  always  appealed 
to  the  reasoning  and  common  sense  of  his  hearers.  A  master 
of  argument  and  clear,  nervous,  forcible  English,  he  was  a 
speaker  who  would  command  a  high  position  in  any  assembly 
in  the  world.  As  a  writer,  he  was  just  as  powerful  as  a  speaker. 
Probably  his  most  unique  gift  was  his  personal  influence  over 
both  individuals  and  bodies  of  men.  He  was  equally  at  home 
talking  with  the  humblest  or  the  highest.  Every  one  felt  the 
magnetic  power  of  his  personality.  As  an  enlightened,  far-seeing 
man,  he  was  generally  in  advance  of  his  compeers.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  our  splendid  water  supply.  He  had  advanced  ideas 
about  the  fishery,  and  started  the  first  steam  bait-skiff.  As  every 
one  knows,  he  was  the  leader  in  the  great  Confederation  move- 
ment for  union  with  Canada." 

Sir  Ambrose  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  born  with 
abilities  and  perceptions  ahead  of  his  age,  and  in  several  crises 
in  his  life  and  in  our  history  he  was  cramped  and  thwarted  by 
petty  local  jealousies.  A  naturally  strong,  energetic  personality, 
his  very  force,  created  a  resistance  of  prejudice  and  misconcep- 


tion, that  robbed  his  services  to  his  native  land,  of  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  that  would  otherwise  have  accrued  from  the  labour  of 
her  gifted  son.  We  will  never  know  the  loss  which  was  ours, 
when  the  Imperial  Government  entrusted  him  with  the  Gover- 
norship of  the  Island,  and  pitifully  mean  local  intrigue,  deprived 
us  of  his  ripe  statesmanlike  experience.  Probably  most  of  the 
evil  of  which  we  now  complain  would  have  been  obviated  by 
his  ability  and  patriotism.  The  services  that  would  have  been 
freely  gi\'en  his  birth  place,  were  utilized  in  developing  the 
industries  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  place  he  was  appointed 
Governor. 

However,  after  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Imperial  Service,  the 
wish  of  his  heart  was  gratified,  and  his  remains  now  rest  among 
his  old-time  friends  and  companions  in  Belvedere  Cemetery. 

The  country  did  itself  credit  by  tendering  her  gifted  son  a 
public  funeral.  The  funeral  was  large  and  representative,  and 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Ho«  ley  delivered  the  panegyric  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  floral  tributes  were  many  and  beautiful,  and 
were  sent  by  the  following  :  — 

Their  Excellencies  Sir  William   and   Lady   MacGregor. 

Sir  W.  H.  -Horwood,  Chief  Justice  and  Deputy  Governor. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Premier. 

Hon,  Sir  E.  P.  and  Lady  Morris  (Minister  of  Justice). 

Sir  J.  S.  and  Lady  Winter  (Ex-Premier). 

The  Executive  Council. 

The  Legislative  Council. 

The  House  of  Assembly. 

The  St.  John's  MuiiJpal  Council. 

The  Constabulary  ar.d  Fire  Departments. 

The  Benevolent  Irish  Societ). 

The  St.  Andrew's  Society. 

The  Newfoundland  Biitish  Society. 

The  Mechanics'  Sociviy. 

The  Total  Abstinence  Socitt\-. 

The  Star  of  the  Sea  Associ  -ti.  n. 

The  Loyal  Orange  Association. 

The  Onward  Lodge,  I.O  G.T. 

The  Grand  Lodge  Sons  of   iemperance. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Pinsent,  Misses  Browi.ing,  Mr.  J.  Rvan. 

ORDER    OF    PROCESSION. 

Constabulary  (under  Supt.  Sullivan). 

Reserve  Firemen. 

Methodist  Guards  Brigade. 

Band. 

Catholic  Cadet  Corps. 

Band. 

Church  Lads'  Brigade. 

Band. 

Detachments  from  H.  M.  Ships. 

HEARSE    AND    CASKET. 

Carriage  containing  Sir  E.  D.  Shea,  Rev.  J.  Bennett.  Dr  H  Shea 

Hon.  George  Shea,  Dr.  H.  Shea,  ir 

His  Lordship  the  Deputy  Governor,  and  A.D.C   McCowen 

Rt.  Hon.  Gentlemen  of  Privy  Council 

Sir  R.  Thorburn,  Sir  J.  S.  Winter 

Naval  Ofl^cers. 

"?-"\?^"';'^'"^"  °*  Legislative  Council. 

Ex-Members  of  Legislative  Council. 

Members  of  House  of  Assembly. 

Ex^Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 

Heads  of  Government  Departments 

The  Municipal  Council. 

n     ,   u       .,  Clergymen. 

Capt.  Hamilton,  officers  and  crew  of  R.M.S.  Carthag,^;a,    '■ 
Citizens,  on  foot.  *     "^f^er 

Citizens,  in  carriages.  ,.,., 
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CDe  Citp  Councillors 

Visit  tlK  seen,  or  OKraiions  af  tk  !?««,  WaKr  Works,  Wi«sor  jakt. 


f  w  m — ' — -W5? 


■"IS'IBT" 


Photo  by  James   Vey. 


On  Top— John  Ryan,  City  Engineer. 


Second  Row- Councillor  J.  R.  Bennett,  M.H.A.;   Councillor  W.  J,  Ellis,  M.H.A.  ;    T.  Carew,  Herald  Reporter. 

Third  Row— Councillor  M.  J.  Kennedy,   Councillor  Hon.  John  Harris,    Hon.  George  Shea,  Mayor;    Councillor  Hon.  John  Anderson. 

Fourth  Row— John  L.  Slattery,  Secretary-Cashier  City  Council;    John  Gait,  C.E.,  Toronto  ;    — .  Pippy,   Telegram  Reporter. 
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CDe  lluxillarp  Olatcr  Scruice. 


By  John 

N^<^OT  since  St.  John's  received  the  power  of 
managing  its  own  civic  affairs,  has  there 
l)Lcn  undertaken  an  enterprise  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  citizens,  as  the  Auxihary  Water 
Service   inaugurated  by  the  gentlemen    who   now 
control  the  destinies  of  the  City. 

For  a  long  period,  the  want  of  an  enlarged  water 
supply  has  been  felt,  because  of  the  expansion  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  community  during  the  past 
decade ;  an  expansion  that  was  steady  and  substan- 
tial. The  development  and  growth  of  building  pro- 
perties, in  that  section  of  the  City,  towards  the  sum- 
mit North  of  Military  and  LeMarchant  Roads  has 
been  considerable  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  that  pro- 
vision for  an  efficient  supply  of  water,  for  domestic 
and  fire  purposes,  was  deemed  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  increasing  number  of  dwel- 
lers in  that  section. 

As  is  well  known,  artificial  means  have  been 
availed  of  to  give  this  part  of  the  town  some  relief, 
but  always  at  the  expense  of  other  sections,  the  sup- 
ply for  which  was  at  times  considerably  curtailed. 
The  present  system,  which  served  the  city  so  well 
in  the  past,  and  has  met  the  ever  increasing  demands 
■  on  its  powers  had  to  be  changed. 

With  the  end  therefore  of  making  ample  provision 
for  domestic  and:  fire  purposes,  particularly  for  the 
New  St.  John's,  the  present  board  of  Councillors, 
viz. -.—Mayor  Shea,  and  Councilmen  J.  R.  Bennett, 
W.  J.  Ellis,  Hon.  John  Harris,  Hon.  John  Ander- 
son, and  M.  J.  Kennedy,  with  the  'late  Councillor 
C.  F.  Muir,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  John 
Gait,  C.E.,  of  Toronto,  for  a  report  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  this,  and  on  September  3rd, 
1903,  after  a  careful  examination,  Mr.  Gait  presented 
his  recommendations.  The  proposals  for  installing 
the  New  System  were  approved,  and  after  prelimin. 
aries  were  arranged,  the  work  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  City  Engineer  Ryan,  was  ordered  to  be 
begun  in  1904. 

Briefly  the  scheme  for  the  new  water  supply  is  as 
follows : — 

{a)  The   3,000  feet   of    24-inch   main   pipe  from 
-      Winsor  Lake,  to  be  replaced  by  a  concrete 
conduit  4x5  feet. 

[b]  At  the  end  of  this  conduit   is  situated  a  new 

screen  house,  completed. 
{c)  From  the  new  screen  house,  there  is  a  concrete 

conduit    averaging    10  feet   sections,   8,000 


L.  S lattery. 

feet  long,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  twin 
16-inch  and  12-inch  mains  that  connected 
with  the  single  16-inch  main  leading  to  the 
city. 

{d)  At  the  end  of  this  conduit,  there  is  completed 
a  concrete  compensating  basin,  oblong  shape, 
capable  of  holding  in  reserve  j^o,ooo  gallons 
of  water. 

{e)  Connected  with  the  basin  are  to  be  2  24-inch 
mains,  each  1,500  feet  long,  one  to  supply  the 
present  16-inch  pipe  leading  to  the  city,  the 
other  to  supply  the  16-inch  main  for  the 
upper  level  service. 

(/)  All  the  pipes  now  in  use,  out  to  the  basin,  are 
to  be  taken  up,  re-laid  from  the  •  point  stated 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  making  a  new.  and 
improved  service  to  the  city — a.  distance  from 
the  compensating  basin  to  the  summit  of 
13,000  feet. 

ig)  The  upper   level    service,    which    will    come 
along  by   Long  Pond   Bridge    to   Newtown 
Road,  to  head  of  Parade  Street  and  continue 
to  Freshwater  Road,  will  be  at  an  elevation 
of  130  feet  above  the  old  line. 
The  system,  which  is  designed  on  a  most  mod- 
ernized scale,  according  to  the  reports  received,  will 
be  a  highly  efficient  one,  that  will  produce  the  very 
best  results,  with   a  capacity  for  fire  and  domestic 
purposes    to   serve  a  city  with   a  population   much 
greater  than  the  present  one. 

The  work  is  in  full  swing  at  present ;  and,  from 
all  that  is  known,  the  citizens  of  St.  John's  may  look 
forward  early  next  year  to  the  completion  of  an 
undertakmg  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  our 
prosperous  town. 
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Cbe  Skp  at  Digbt. 


By  a  Member  of  The 

N^.0   work   more  fully   manifests  the   sublimity   of    nature 
than  the  sky,  ai  any  time,  and  particularly  at  night. 
^    ^      ■^'^  '^  o"*^  of  the  most  important   works  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  is  almost  universally  believed  to  be  the 
boundary  line,  as  it  were,  between  the  beautiful  and   everlasting 
city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  this  "  Vale  of  Tears." 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  who  gazes  intently  at  the  sky 
in  all  its  grandeur  on  a  clear  starlight  night,  to  prevent  his 
mind  from  dwelling  on  the  beauties  that  must  be  beyond. 

In  one  day,  that  is  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  the, sky 
undergoes  numerous  changes.      First   in    the   early  morning  we 
have  sunrise.      The  sun  rises  gradually  in  the  East. 
"  See  from  his  deep  cloud-curtained  couch  arise 
The  drowsy  Sun,  and  with  a  feeble  ray, 
Peep  o'er  the  hill-tops  on  the  morning  giay — 
Now  sailing  upwards  through  the  Eastern  skies." 
And  when  he  has  reached  his  zenith  it  is  noonday. 

The  next  great  change  is  Sunset;  then  in  rapid  succession 
follow  twilight,  starlight  aud  moonlight. 

Sunset  is  often  very  lovely  in  our  Island  Home,  and  its 
beauty  (which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  enhanced  by  surrounding 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery)  is  highly  appreciated  by  us, 
and  is  honestly  praised  and  admired  by  tourists  in  the  holiday 
season  of  the  year. 

The  sun  which  has  been  rapidly  journeying  from  the  East  all 
day,  though  to  us  it- appears  to  move  but  slowly,  reaches  the 
West  in  the  evening  and  prepares  to  sink  to  rest  in  all  his  glory. 
The  sky  (towards  the  West)  tinged  with  bright  crimson,  rich 
purple  and  azure  is  a  beautiful  and  fitting  background  for  the 
great,  red  ball  of  light,  as  he  sinks  and  becomes  invisible  to  us. 
Twilight  now  falls  softly,  and  almost  immediately  over  the 
Earth.  Nature  seems  to  be  resting  for  a  space  I  Silence  reigns 
supreme  !  ^ 

Involuntarily   one   holds   one's   breath,  fearing  to  disturb  the 
delightful  tranquility  of  the  scene.     Gradually    the   stars  come 
out.     One  by  one  they  peep  shyly  forth  until    in  mute  admira- 
tion we  behold  the  brilliantly  studded  firmament  above. 
"  Silently  one  by  one  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 
The   stars    which  are  more  widely  known  are  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  the  principal  planets. 

Soon  we  notice  a  subdued  light,  on  the  summit  of  Signal 
Hill,  which  is  a  reflection  from  the  Moon's  beams,  and  we 
real'ze  with  pleasure  that  we  shall  very  soon  have  Moonlight. 

As  the  orb  rises  slowly  and  majestically,  she  appears  to  barely 
skim  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  hills,  when  in  reality  the 
moon  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  loftiest 
mountain  on  the  earth's  surface. 

In  watching  the  moon  rise,  we  have,  perhaps,  failed  to  notice 
that  the  stars  are  gradually  becoming  dimmer,  and  now,  that  the 
greater  orb  has  risen  high  in  the  heavens,  continuing  her  course 
round  the  earth,  we  find  that  the  smaller  ones  are  almost  invisible 
—completely  eclipsed  by  the  "Queen  of  Night." 

The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  sky  is  now  truly  inspiring. 

"  The  heavens"  are  like  unto  unto  a  vast  fathomless  lake,  and 

the  moon   is   so  clear  at  times,  that  the  hills  and  valleys  on  its 

surface  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  without  any  artificial  aids. 

The  beautiful,  subdued  light  which  is  shed  over  the  earth  by 

■   '  '    -"-ose  mellowed  softness 


Li  I  tied  ale  Litei^aij   Chid. 

uuLoiisiciously  sinks  into  one's  very  soul,  filling  it  with  a  serene 

peace,  and  making  one  forget  for  the  time  being,  that  there  are 

such  things  as  kur?y  and  strife:  may  well  be  said  to  inspire  the 

great  writer  w-ho  has  said: 

"  In  the  night  an  athiest. 
Half  believes  there  is  a  God." 

"  Beautiful  Moonlight,  peaceful  and  calm. 
O'er  the  tired  spirit,  pouring  sweet  balm ; 
Earth  glows  with  beauty,  lovely  and  pale, 
Wrapt  like  a  bride  in  thy  silv'ry  veil. 
See  the  blue  waters  sparkle  with  light; 
O,  thou  art  lovely,  beautiful  Night  !" 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  having  written  the  following 
beaiJtiful  and  graceful  Sonnet  in  reply  to  the  lines  of  the 
gifted  E.  C.  upon  the  Investiture  of  the  Pallium,  we  gladly 
publish  it  together  with  the  original  lines. 

ZU  Inoestiture  of  M  pallium 

Bjj  Ris  6race  Archbishop  fiowkp,  23rd  June,  1905. 

Gather  within  the  Temple — 

Come  from  afar-  and  near  ! 
Prelates,  and  priests  and  people  — 

As  of  old,  "  It's  good  to  be  here  !"- 

Come  in  your  joy  and  gladness — 

Come  in  your  faith  and  love  ; 
For  the  trembling  soul  awaiting 

Stands  stamp'd  from  the  Hand  above  ! 

This  is  his  cberish'd  birthland  ! 

Climb'd  to  the  "  Heights"  has  he  ! 
Stainless  his  life  and  garments —      \ 

Simple,  yet  noble  !  and  we  ? — 

We  are  his  chosen  children — 

We  are  his  favored  flock — 
Prond  of  the  "  Keys  of  Peter" 

Proud  of  the  ancient  "  Rock  !" 

Proud  of  the  man  invested — 

In  the  Church  he  so  adorns  I 
Proud  of  the  added  garlands 

Won  in  a  path  of  thorns  ! 

Bells  in  yon  lofty  steeple 

Let  the  peals  of  your  gladness  glide 

O'er  the  depths  of  the  throbbing  ocean, 
To  the  heart  of  the  forest  wide  ! 

For  this  is  his  cherished  Birthland, 

Climb'd  to  the  "  Heights"  has  he  ; 
All  hail  to  our  first  arclibishop. 

All  hail  on  bended  knee  !  — E.  C. 


Sonnet 


In  thanks  to  €.  C.  Tor  the  Beautiful  Cines  on  the  Investiture  of 
the  pallium. 

Thanks! — "  Poetess  of  Pity" — whose  sweet  strain 
Erstwhile  Melpomene's  sad  muse  has  woo'd, 
In  choicest  verse,  though  tuned  to  minor  mood.        < 

Thou  oft  hast  soothed  the  broken  heart's  dull  pain : 

The  widowed  hearth,  the  orphaned  home, — again 
Hast  helped  to  brighten  : — ever  "  doing  good," 
Like  to  the  Master  Who  from  Sacred  Rood, 

Drew  all  things  to  Him,  in  His  loving  train. 

But  now  thou  showest  how  thy  Muse's  lyre, 
Can  soar  to  loftier  key  :  strike  brighter  chord 
Of  triumph  :  thrilUng  all  the  strings  along.  - 
Touched  by  Calliope's  heroic  fire; — 

It  fills  the  heart  with  soul-inspiring  word, 
Again  I  thank  thee  for  thy  noble  song  ! 


-f  M.  F.  H. 


St.  John's,  Nfld.,  loth  July,  1905. 
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The  C.  C.  C.  Officers  at  Camp,   1905. 

Top  Row — C.  Vaughan,  Lt.  ;  F.  Hiscock,  Lt.  ;  J.  Meehan,  Lt.  ;  J.  Murphy,  Lt. ;  J.  Shortall,  Lt.  ;   P.  Jordan,  Lt. 
Second  Row— M.  Donnelly,  Lt.  ;  P.  J.  Kent,  Capt. ;   Hon.  D.  J.  Green,  Lt.-Col.  ;  Rev.   A.   Howley,  D.D.^  Chaplain  ;  G.  T.  Carty,  M.H..\.,  Capt, 
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n  CDristmas  Carol, 


Our  CDristmas  Greeting. 

Readers  !  we  greet  you  cheerily  ; 
Dear  friends  I  at  home  or  far  away, 
In  what  soever  clime  you  stray, 
Whatever  lands  ye  roam  ; 
Wherever  tossed  by  life's  rude  sea. 
May  gladness  fill  your  hearts  to-day 
And  lead  your  spirits  home. 


As  rose  the  wondrous  star  of  old, — 

Immortal  Light,  mysterious  yet. 
As  on  that  night  when  sages  sought 

The  King  of  Kings  thro'  Nazareth  : — 
So  rises  Mem'ry's  radiant  star 

At  Yule-tide  wheresoe'r  we  roam,  - 
Points  to  our  first  lov'd  land  afar 

And  leads  the  exile's  heart  to  home. 

Atlantic  breaking  on  the  shore. 
That  sang  your  cradle  lullaby, 

Ye'll  hear  in  dreams  of  home  once  more; 

Kweet  dreams  of  happy  days,  before 

^'e  passed  high-hoped,  the  far  seas  o'er, 
The  far  strange  world  to  try. 

And  we  remember, — o'er  our  hearts 

Steal  dreams  of  many  a  boyhood  year,— 
How  merrily  the  Christmas  went 

When  you,  ye  absent  friends  were  here: 
And  we  extend  to  you  our  best,  — 

May  Peace  for  aye  with  you  abide, — 
And  Love  forever  be  your  guest, — 

And  Joy  be  yours  this  Christmas-tide. 


Good  Morning,  Sir  !     A  Merry  Christmas 

TO  You  !'  " 

"  And  Scrooge   said  often  afterwards,  that  of  all 
the  blithe  sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  those  were  the 

blithest  in  his  ears." 
******* 
but  he  was  a  light-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone, 
A  squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutch- 
rngcoTetous  old  sinner  !  Hard  and  sharp  as  flint,  from  which  no 
steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire  ;  secret,  and  self-contained, 
and  solitary  as  an  oyster,      f he  cold   withi^nhni,  froze  his  old 

f        .  .  ■ :„.,.H  „^cp  shrivelled  his  cheek,  stmened 

Ins  blue;  and  spoke  out 


* 

"Oh! 
Scrooge 


shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head, 
and  on  his  eye-brows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own 
low  temperature  always  about  with  him  ;  he  iced  his  office 
in  the  dog-days  ;  and  didn't  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas. 

"  External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge.  No 
warmth  could  warm,  no  wintry  weather  chill  him.  No  wind  that 
blew  was  bitterer  than  he,  no  falling  snow  was  more  intent  upon 
its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  entreaty.  Foul  weather 
didn't  know  where  to  have  him.  The  heaviest  rain,  and  snow, 
and  hail,  and  sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advantage  over  him  in 
only  one  respect.  They  often  '  came  down'  handsomely,  and 
Scrooge  never  did. 

"Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  say,  with  gladsome 
looks,  "  My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you  ?  When  will  you  come 
to  see  me  ?"'  No  beggars  implored  him  to  bestow  a  trifle,  no 
children  asked  him  what  it  was  o'clock,  no  man  or  woman  ever 
once,  in  all  his  life,  inquired  the  way  to  such  and  such  a  place, 
of  Scrooge.  Even  the  blind  men's  dogs  appeared  to  know  him  ; 
and  when  they  saw  him  coming  on,  would  tug  their  owners  into 
doorways  and  up  courts  ;  and  then  would  wag  their  tails  as 
though  they  said,  "  No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil  eye,  dark 
master !"  But  what  did  Scrooge  care  !  It  was  the  very  thing 
he  liked.  To  edge  his  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life,  warn- 
ing all  human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance,  was  what  the 
knowing  ones   call   "nuts   to   Scrooge." 

Thus  in  the  chastest  prose  poem  in  the  language  does  the 
master  portray  Selfishness  and  Avarice. 

But  the  spirit  of  Christmas  worked  miracles  in  the  hard 
hearted  old  miser.  After  showing  him  the  joys  and  pleasure  i*!, 
the  poorest  and  humblest  homes  where  Love  presided,  and 
foreshadowing  his  own  loveless  deathbed,  with  the  hired  ghouls, 
before  his  life  had  yet  departed,  fighting  over  his  few  squalid 
possessions  ;  and  then  the  vision  in  the  dank  cold  graveyard, 
of  a  neglected  grave,  marked  "  Ebenezer  Scrooge,"  he  was 
redeemed  by  the  sprinklings  of  the  torch  borne  aloft  by  th^ 
Spirit  of  Chiistmas. 

His  heart  was  softened,  his  eyes  opened  to  his  folly,  his  selfish- 
ness thawed  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  he  responded  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Season. 
He  realized  his  duty  to  those  who  were  dependent  on  him  ;  to 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless;  to  the  poor  and  outcast. 
*#*##**# 

"Good  Spirit,"  he  cried,  "if  I  am  spared  and  given  the 
chance,  I  will  honour  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep  it 
all  the  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future. 
The  Spirits  of  all  Three  shall  strive  within  me.  I  will  not  shut 
out  the  lessons  that  they  teach.  Oh,  tell  me  I  may  sponge  away 
the  writing  on  the  stone  I" 

"  Scrooge    was   better   than   his   word.     He  did  it  all  and 
infinitely   more,"   and  the  first  genuine  pleasure  he  tasted  lor 
many  a  year,  was  when  he  did  a  kindness  to   his  ill-paid  old 
servitor — poor  Bob  Cratchit. 
******** 

"  But  he  was  early  at  the  ofl[ice  next  morning.  Oh  1  he  was 
early  there.  If  he  could  only  be  there  first,  and  catch  Bob  Cratchit 
coming  late  !    Th      wa.s  the  thing  he  had  set  his  heart  upon. 

And  he  did  it;  >  Z  he  d.c-  I    The  clock  struck  nine;  no  Bob. 

Quarter  past.    No  Bob.    He     ^  «  f""  eighteen  minutes  and  a  half 

^eiiind  his  time,     ?ciooge  sal'  with  his  d^or  wide  open,  that  he 
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might  see  him  come  into  the  Tank.  His  hat  was  off,  before  he 
opened  the  door ;  his  comforter  too.  He  was  on  his  stool  in  a  jiiify ; 
driving  away  with  his  pen,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  overtake  nine 
o'clock.  "  Hallo  !"  growled  Scrooge,  in  his  accustomed  voice,  as 
near  as  he  could  feign  it.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here 
at  this  time  of  day  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Bob.     "I  am  behind  my  time." 

"  You  are  ?"  repeated  Scrooge.  "Yes.  I  think  you  are.  Step 
this  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  It's  only  once  a  year,  sir,"  pleaded  Bob,  appearing  from  the 
Tank.  "  It  shall  not  be  repeated.  I  was  making  rather  merry 
yesterday,  sir." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said  Scrooge,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer,  and  therefore," 
he  continued,  leaping  from  his  stool,  and  giving  Bob  such  a  dig 
in  the  waistcoat,  that  be  staggered  back  into  the  Tank  again  ; 
"  and,  therefore,  I  am  about  to  raise  your  salary  !" 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  ruler.  He  had  a 
momentary  idea  of  knocking  Scrooge  down  with  it,  holding  him, 
and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  court  for  help  and  a  strait 
waistcoat. 

"  A  Merry  Christmas,  Bob  !"  said  Scrooge,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  clapped  him  on  the  back. 
"  A  merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good  fellow,  than  I  have  given 
you  for  many  a  year!  I'll  raise  your  salary,  and  endeavour  to 
assist  j'our  struggling  family,  and  we  will  discuss  3-our  affairs 
this  very  afternoon,  over  a  Christmas  bowl  of  smoking  bishop. 
Bob  !  Make  up  the  fires,  and  buy  another  coal-scuttle,  before 
you  dot  another  i,  Bob  Cratchit  !" 
******** 

"Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He  did  it  all,  and 
infinitely  more;  and  to  Tiny  Tim,  who  did  not  die,  he  was  a 
second  father.  He  became  as  good  a  friend,  as  good  a  master, 
and  as  good  a  man,  as  the  good  old  city  knew,  or  any  other 
good  old  city,  town,  or  borough,  in  the  good  old   world.     Some  . 


people  laughed  to  see  the  alteration  in  him.  but  he  let  the| 
laugh,  and  little  heeded  them  ;  for  he  was  wise  enough  to  knoi 
that  nothing  ever  happened  on  this  globe,  for  good,  at  whici 
some  people  did  not  have  their  fill  of  laughter  in  the  outset  ;  an| 
knowing  such  as  these  would  be  blind  anyway,  he  thought  ' 
quite  as  well  that  they  should  wrinkle  up  their  eyes  in  grins  as 
have  the  malady  in  less  attractive  forms.  His  own  heart 
laughed;  and  that  was  quite  enough  for  him. 

He  had  no  further  intercourse  with  Spirits,  but  lived  upon 
the  Total  Abstinence  principle  ever  afterwards ;  and  it  was 
always  said  of  him,  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  Christmas  well, 
if  any  man  alive  possessed  the  knowledge. 

May  that  be  truly  said  of  us,  and  all  of  us !  And  so,  as 
Tiny  Tim  observed, 

"GOD    BLESS    US,    EVERYONE!" 


CK  Inrinirc. 

The  Infinite  always  is  silent 

It  is  only  the  Finite  speaks. 
Our  words  are  the  idle  wave-caps, 

On  the  deep  that  never  breaks. 
We  may  question  with  wand  of  science, 

Explain,  decide,  and  discuss  ; 
But  only  in  meditation 

The  Mystery  speaks  to  us. 

— jX  B.   O'Riellv. 


THE    STAR    OF    BETHLEHEM 

f-;  on,  the   IVaUr  colour  hy  Sir  E    Purue-Jone.. 
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By  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
NK  Christmas  I  was  snow  bound  on  one  of  the  obscure 
branches  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  If  the  train  had 
been  on  time  I  would  have  made  a  connection  and 
-  have  reached  home  by  Christmas  Eve,  but  it  was 
very  evident  as  the  day  wore  on  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  on 
time  ;  indeed,  it  was  problematical  whether  it  would  ever  get 
anywhere  at  all.  It  was  snowing  hard  ;  our  progress  had  be 
come  slower  and  slower  ;  finally,  in  a  deep  cut,  we  stopped. 
There  were  three  other  men,  one  woman  and  two  little  children 
in  the  car  ;  no  other  passengers  in  the  train.  The  train  was  of 
that  variety  known  out  West  as  a  "  plug,"  consisting  of  a  com- 
bination baggage  and  smoker  and  one  coach. 

One  of  the  train  hands  started  on  a  lonely  and  somewhat 
dangerous  tramp  several  miles  up  the  road  to  the  next  station 
to  call  for  the  snow-plow,  and  the  rest  of  us  setded  down  to 
spend  the  night.  Certainly  we  could  not  hope  to  be  extricated 
before  the  next  evening,  especially  as  the  storm  then  gave  no 
signs  of  abating.  We  all  went  up  to  the  front  of  the  car  and 
sat  around  the  stove,  in  which  we  kept  up  a  bright  fire;  fortun- 
ately, we  had  plently  of  fuel,  and  in  such  circumstances  we 
speedily  got  acquainted  with  one  another.  One  of  the  men  was 
a  drummer — a  traveling  man  for  a  notion  house — another  was 
a  cowboy,  another  was  a  big  cattleman,  and  I  was  the  last.  We 
soon  found  that  the  woman  was  a  widow  who  had  maintained 
herself  and  the  children  precariously,  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  by  sewing  and  other  feminine  odd  jobs,  but  had  at  last 
given  up  the  struggle  and  was  going  back  East  to  live  with  her 
mother,  also  a  widow,  who  had  some  property. 

The  poor  little  threadbare  children  bad  cherished  anticipations 
of  a  joyous  Christmas  with  tiieir  grandmother.  From  their  talk 
we  could  hear  that  a  Christmas  tree  and  all  sorts  of  things  had 
been  promised  them.  They  were  intensely  disappointed  at  the 
blockade.  They  cried  and  sobbed  and  would  not  be  comforied. 
Fortunately  the  woman  had  a  great  b.isket  filled  with  substantial 
provisions,  which,  by-the-way,  she  generously  shared  with  the 
rest  of  us,  so  we  were  none  of  us  hungry.  As  the  night  fell  we 
tipped  up  two  of  the  seats,  placed  the  bottoms  sideways,  and 
with  our  overcoats  made  two  good  beds  for  the  little  folks.  Just 
before  they  went  to  sleep  the  drummer  said  to  mei 

"  Sa),  parson,  we've  got  to  give  those  kids  some  Christmas!" 
"  That's  what  !"  said  the  cowboy. 
"  I'm  agreed  f  added  the  cattleman. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  drummer,   after  a  brief  consultation  be- 
tween us,  addressing  the  woman  with  the  easy  assurance  of  his 
class,  "  we  are  going  to  give  your  kids  some  Christmas." 
The  woman  beamed  at  him  gratefully. 

"  v^es,  children,"  said  the  now  enthused  drummer  as  he  turned' 
to  the  open-mouthed  children,  '•  Santa  Claus  is  coming  around 
to-night,  sure.     We  want  you  to  hang  up  your  stockings." 

•'  We  ain't  got  none,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  'ceptin'  those  we've 
got  on,  an'  ma  says  it's  too  cold  to  take  'em  off." 

"  I've  got  two  new  pair  of  woolen  socks,"  .said  the  cattleman 
eagerly,  "  which  I  ain't  never  wore,  an'  you  are  welcome  to  'em." 
There  was  a  clapping  of  little  hands  in  childish  glee,  and  then 
the  two  faces  fell  as  the  elder  remarked  : 

"  But  Santa  Claus  will  know  they  are  not  our  stockings,  an' 
hp  will  fill  them  with  things  for  you  instead." 

"  Lord  love  you  !"  said  the  burly  cattleman,  roaring  with  in- 
fectious laughter,  "he  won't  bring  me  nothin'.  One  of  us  will 
sit  up,  anyway,  an'  tell  him  it's  for  you.  You've  got  to  hustle 
to  bed  right  away  because  he  may  be  h.  :e  any  time  now." 

Then  came  one  of  those  spectacles  lich  we  sometimes  wit- 
ness once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  The  l  .ildren  knelt  down  on 
the  rough  floor  of  the  car  beside  their  improvised  beds.  In- 
stinctively the  hands  of  the  men  went  to  heir  heads,  and  at  the 
first  words  of  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  four  hats  came  off. 
The  cowboy  stood  twirling  his  hat  and  looking  at  the  little 
kneelinc  figures,  the  cattleman's  vision  seemed  dimmed,  while 
"  t-rovplinp  man  there  shone  a  distant  look— a 

rmly  lighted  home. 


~t    fKc 


Townsend  Brady. 

The  children  were  soon  asleep.  Then  the  rest  of  us  went 
into  earnest  consulation.  "  What  should  we  give  them  .'"  was 
the  question., 

"  It  don't  seem  to  me  that  I've  got  anythin'  to  give  'em,"  said 
the  cowboy  mournfully,  "  unless  the  little  kid  might  like  my 
spurs;  an'  I  would  give  my  gun  to  the  little  gal,  though  on  gen- 
eral principles  I  don't  like  to  give  up  a  gun  :  you  never  know 
when  yer  goin'  to  need  it,  'specially  with  strangers,  "  he  added, 
with  a  rather  suspicious  glance  at  me  I  I  would  not  have  harmed 
him  for  the  world. 

"  I'm  in  much  the  same  fix,"  said  the  cattleman.  "  I've  got 
a  flask  of  prime  old  whisky  here,  but  it  don't  seem  like  it's  very 
appropriate  for  the  occasion,  though  it's  at  the  servTce  of  any  of 
you  gents." 

"  Never  seen  no  occasion  in  which  whisky  wasn't  appropri- 
ate," said  the  cowboy,  mellowing  at  the  sight  of  the  flask. 

"  I  mean,  'tain't  fit  for  kids,"  explained  the  cattleman,' hand- 
ing it  over. 

"  I  begun  on't  rather  early,"  remarked  the  "  puncher,"  as  he 
lifted  the  flask,  for  a  drink,  "  an'  I  always  until  this  time  drank 
it  when  my  feelin's  is  onsettled,  like  now." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  two  little  forms  asleep  with  a  sigh,  and 
handed  the  flask  back — its  contents  untouched. 

"  Never  mind,  boysl"  said  the  drummer,  "you  all  come  along 
with  me  to  the  baggage  car." 

So  off  we  trooped.  He  opened  his  trunks  and  spread  before 
us  such  a  glittering  array  of  trash  and  trinkets  as  almost  took 
away  our  breath. 

"  There  !"  he  said,  "  look  at  that  !  We'll  just  pick  out  the 
best  things  from  the  lot  and  I'll  donate  them  all." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  the  cowboy;  "my  ante's  in  on  this 
game,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  buy  what  chips  I  want  an'  pay  for  'em, 
too,  else  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  Christmas  around  here  1" 

"  That's  me,  too,"  said  the  cattleman. 

"  I  think  that  will  be  fair,"  I  heartily  assented  ;  "  the  travel- 
ing man  can  donate  what  he  pleases,  and  we  can  each  of  us  buy 
what  we  please,  as  well." 

»*? 

I  think  we  spent  hours  looking  over  the  stock  which  the  obliging  man 
spread  out  all  over  the  car  {or  us.  He  was  going  home,  he  said,  and  every- 
thing was  at  our  service.  The  trainmen  caught  the  infection,  too,  and  all 
hand.s  finally  went  back  to  the  coach  with  such  a-load  of  stuff  as  ypu  :_  - 
saw  before.  We  filled  the  socks  and  two  seats  besides  with  it.  The  grate- 
ful mother  was  simply  dazed. 

As  we  all  stood  about,  gleefully  surveying  our  handiwork,  including  the 
bulging  socks,  the  engineer  remarked  : 

"  We've  got  to  get  some  kind  of  a  Christmas  tree." 

So  two  of  us  plowed  off  in  the  prairie — it  had  stopped  snowing  and  was 
bright  moonlight — and  wandered  around  until  we  found  a  good-sized  piece 
of  sage-brush,  which  we  brought  back  and  solemnly  installed.  The  woman 
decorated  it  with  bunches  of  tissue  paper  from  the  notion  stock,  and  clean 
cotton  waste  from  the  engine.     We  hung  the  train  lanterns  around  it. 

We  were  so  excited  that  we  actually  could  not  sleep  !  The  contagion  of 
the  season  was  strong  upon  us,  and  I  know  not  which  were  the  more  de- 
lighted the  next  morning,  the  children  or  the  amateur  Santa  Clauses,  when 
they  saw  what  the  cowboy  called  "  the  lay-out."  ♦ 

Great  goodness  !  Those  children  never  did  have,  and  probably  never 
again  will  have,  such  a  Christmas  ;  and  to  see  the  thin  face  of  that  woman 
flush  with  unusual  color  when  we  handed  her  one  of  those  monstrous  red 
plush  albums  which  we  had  purchased  jointly,  and  in  which  we  had  all 
written  our  names  in  lieu  of  our  photographs,  and  between  the  leaves  of 
which  the  cattleman  had  generously  slipped  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  was 
worth  being  blockaded  for  a  dozen  Christmases.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  she  fairly  sobbed  before  us. 

During  the  morning  we  had  a  little  service  in  the  car,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  our  church,  and  1  am  sure  no  move  heartfelt  body  of  wor- 
shippers ever  poured  forth  their  thanks  for  the  Incarnation  than  those  men, 
that  woman  and  the  little  children.  The  woman  sang  "  Jesus,  Lover  of 
My  Soul,"  from  memory,  in  her  poor  little  voice,  and  that  small  but  rever- 
ent congregation  cowboy,  drummer,  cattleman,  trainmen  and  parson — all 
solemnly  joined  in. 

"It  feels  just  like  church,"  said  the  cowboy  gravely  to  the  cattleman. 
"  Say,  I'm  all  broke  up.     Let's  go  in  the  other  car." 

The  train  hand  who  had  gone  on  to  division  headquarters  returned  with 
the  snow-plow  early  i.;  the  afteinoon,  but,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose, 
he  brought  a  v.hole  coo'f,?^  ..'  ey,  so  the  children  had  a  Christmas  tree,  a 
Christmas  dinner  and  Sanj,  'p'', '«  to  their  hearts'  content. 

I  did  not  get  home  until  the'd.-iV  ^^'^''  Christmas 

But,  aftei  aii,  i.\liat  a  (  /jiis 


inia' 
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In  m  ^^Grephouna^s''  CracL 

Where  tbe  "  iKarp  Rose "  Went  Down. 

By  Eros   Wayback. 
R^RANCE   takes   the   initiative   amongst  the    nations  to  have   defined   an 
•h      "Ocean    Liner's    Lane"    betwixt    the    continents-thus    tending   to 
eliminate   one    prolific   source   of   danger   to    the    toilers   of   the   deep 

The  United  States  must  surely  aid  in  a  movement  that  so  near  y 
concerns  her  hardiest  sons,  many  of  whose  lives  are  thus  yearly 
needlessly   sacrificed. 


Of  the  ships  that  sail  to  Newfoundland  Banks, 

Where  the  fishermen  go,  and  and  the  fog  looms  dark, 
Where  the  Briton  trolls  with  the  venturous  Franks, 

And  the  shrouding  mists  envelope  each  bark, 
There  be  many  shall  remake  not  the  home-port  again ; 

For  the  deep  claims  its  own,  must  have  its  tale. 
In  the  comber's  sweep,  in  the  fierce  gale's  strain 

The  craft  goes  down  and  women  will  wail  ! 
11. 
Or  thro'  these  dank  mists,  without  stop  or  heed, 

Bursts  the  "  Ocean  Liner,"     then  a  clash. 
Twice  ten  thousand  tons,  like  from  guidance  freed, 

Divide  the  deep,  on  the  frail  ciaft  crash  ! 
And  Nellie  and  Kate  at  the  window  pane. 

And  little  Jack  from  the  Tor's  bald  height 
May  watch  thro'  the  spindrift  all  in  vain 

For  the  Banker  that  ne'er  shows  her  red  port  light  ! 
III. 
Tho'  the  kindly  neighbors  in  their  Doric  speech, 

As  they  wistfully  gaze  at  the  children  dree, 
And  e'er  and  anon  look  athwart  the  beach, 

Say,  "There's  hope,  O,  friends,  there's  hope  from  the  seaf 
Bnt  the  days  roll  on,  and  full  many  a  sail 

Is  outlined  white  'gainst  the  azuie  dome, 
Ay.  right  well  they  have  weathered  each  fierce-wrought  gale, 

But  no  Mary  Rose  from  the  Banks  comes  home  I 

IV. 

The  rugged,  stooped  sire  who  for  forty  years, — 

Or  a  decade  more — hath  the  waters  trolled, 
May  not,  tho'  he  try,  repress  the  tears 

That  well  to  his  eyes,  for  the  stricken  fold  ; 
For  the  lusty  lads  with  fife's  wine  filled 

Who  ever  held  their  own  'midst  storm  or  wrack, 
And  toiled  for  their  meed  tho'  it  rimed  and  chilled. 

But  helpless  sank  in  the  "  Greyhound's  Track  ?" 

V. 

Oh  !  the  grey  gull  sweeps  with  quivering  wings 

From  the  Newfoundland  Banks  where  the  fishermen  hie. 
And  the  tossing  bark  to  her  cable  swings ; 

For  he  knows  full  well  where  the  dead  men  lie 
'Midst  the  shrouding  weed,  'neath  storm  waves  whirl ; 

And  his  cry  resounds  from  the  seaward  scaur 
That  bars  and  breaks  the  mad  waters'  swirl. 

As  they  spend  their  force  'gainst  the  grim,  grey  Tor  ! 

VI. 

Oh  !  the  grey  gull  knows  where  the  lost  lads  rest. 
As  he  bends  his  flight  o'er  th'  uncoffined  graves. 


All  strewn  around  where  no  mound  is  blessed) 
In  the  still,  deep  solemn  and  restful  caves  ; 

And  he  oft  times  dips  o'er  each  low  laid  tomb, 
From  the  basalt  scaurs  to  the  ocean's  nm. 

And  his  great,  keen  eyes  pierce  profoundest  gloom, 
For  the  sea's  dark  secrets  are  not  hid  from  him  1 

VII. 

To  his  wild  cry,  hark  !  like  a  bugle  blast, 
As  it  swells  or  sinks  o'er  the  waves'  repose  ; 

Say,  what  ship's  crew's  graves  did  he  pass  o'er  last, 
Was  it  those  of  the  lads  of  the  Mary  Rose  ? 

Cl)c  Soutb-Valkp  Roal 

By  Dan  Carroll. 

Above  the  wooded  hill  a  star; — 

Twilight  along  the  stream  ; — 
St.  Bride's  fair  valley  spread  afar. 

And  in  my  heart  a  dream. 
I  stroll,  and  hear,  the  while  I  stroll 

The  winding  road  along,  - 
As  deep,  more  deep  descends  the  dusk,— 

A  vanished  summer's  song. 

The  iris  and  the  buttercup 

With  ox-eyed  daisies  grew. 
The  gentle  Springtide  zephyrs  here. 

With  sweetest  fragrance  blew  ; 
From  clover  fields  and  distant  lanes 

The  drowsy  cattle  lowed. 
And  many  a  meadow  smiled  beside 

The  sweet  South  Valley  Road. 

'Twas  here  our  fav'rite  swimming  pool 

In  August  days  we  sought, 
"  Sam  White's"  and  "  St.  John's"  waters  cool 

Where  many  a  fray  we  fought. 
The  boyish  f lay  the  deeper  seed 

Of  manly  friendship  sowed. 
Friendships  that  in  our  hearts  enshrine 

The  bright  South  Valley  Road. 

Far  up  the  grove  of  stately  trees 

That  clothe  the  sloping  hill 
Above  the  sighing  of  the  breeze 

Luke's  Brook  is  singing  still  ; 
The  stars  are  leaning  thro'  the  night 

A  nearer  glimpse  to  know 
Of  the  bright  valley's  thajms  that  won 

Our  hearts,  long  years  ago. 

The  moonlight  'wraps  the  scene  again 

And  summer  breezes  blow, 
'Tis  just  as  beautiful  as  when 

W  e  lingered  long  ago 
Upon  the  bridge  that  spans  the  stream 

When  eveiy  piospect  glowed 
Ethereal  in  the  light  of  youth 

Along  Sjuih  \  alley  Koad. 


"  In  genial  spring  beneath 

the  quivering  shade. 
Where     cooling      vapours 

breathe       along       the 

mead. 
The    patient    fisher    takes 

his   silent   stand. 
Intent   his  angle  trembling 

in   his  hand." 

—Pofe. 


^ 
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^    Bob's  6l)0$t- 


By  H.    W,  LeMessurier. 


T  was   the  second  night  of  the  wake  at  John 
Coady's;  the  neighbours  were  gathered  from 
all    parts    inside    and   outside   of   the  Arm. 
Several  came  from  Paradise,  and  not  a  few  from 
the  Bight,  so  that  the  rooms  were   filled  almost 
to  overflowing. 

In  the  kitchen  sat  Bob  Martin,  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  those 
who  delighted  in  egging  him  on  to  propose  the  most  wonderful 
conundrums,  which  not  even  Bob,  at  times,  could  answer,  and 
tell  the  most  outrageous  tales  that  only  Bob  could  manufacture. 
-A  stranger  was  present,  whom  Bob  designated  as  "  wan  of  dem 
dandy  down-along  fellers,"  who  rather  irritated  Bob  by  his  per- 
sistently asking  riddles,  which  were  seemingly  more  appreciated 
by  the  girls  than  those  that  were  set  forth  by  him. 

"  Come  now,  Mr.  What-you-calls-yourself,"  asked  Bob,  "  kin 
you  tell  me  what's  the  dufTerence  between  a  bultow-by  and  a  gal 
that  has  a  rag  on  every  bush  ?  Now,  answer  me  that  an  you'r 
a  better  man  nor  me." 

The  young  man  smiled  and  said  he  felt  awkward  in  trying  to 
answer  such  a  question,  as  it  inferred  that  the  girls  about  here 
were  flirts.  Bob  remarked  that  he  knew  all  about  the  "  gals" 
and  "  wasn't  afeared  of  hurtin'  their  failin's."  One  of  the  young 
maidens  said  she  believed  that  Bob  did  not  know  the  answer  to 
the  riddle  himself.  This  created  a  little  diversion  in  favor  of 
Bob,  whose  part  was  taken  by  most  of  the  women,  whilst  some 
of  the  men  eagerly  supported  the  stranger.  The  fun  that  this 
rivalry  called  forth  began  to  get  too  uproarious,  so  Mick  Walsh 
said  he'd  settle  the  whole  matter,  and  asked  the  stranger  was 
he  willing  to  stand  by  his  decision  ?  The  strangei:  acquiesced, 
and  Uncle  Mick  said  :  '*  Well,  if  the  stranger  can't  answer  Bob's 
riddle,  and  Bob  can  answer  it  himself,  the  stranger  will  have  to 
stand  Bob  a  bottle  of  gin.  Is  that  agreed  to  ?"  "  Yes,"  said 
Bob,  and  after  a  little  consultation  with  one  of  the  company,  the 
stranger  also  agreed ;  saying  he  gave  it  up,  and  trusted  that 
Mr.  Martin  was  able  to  explain  his  own  conundrum.  "  Be  de 
sowkins,"  said  Bob,  "  I  don't  know  what  youse  call  a  humdrum, 
as  I'm  not  larned  in  those  jawbreakers,  but  I  can  answer  de 
riddle  if  all's  fair  play."  "  Fair  play,"  says  Uncle  Mick.  "  Now 
then  Bob,  heave  it  out  of  you."  '-Well,  bys,  it's  like  this: 
a  bultow-by  ties  on  to  a  lot  of-  hooks,  and  a  girl  that's  always 
after  the  boys  hooks  on  to  a  lot  of  ties." 

There  was  a  geaeral  tiner  amongst  the  girls  and  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  whether  that  was  a  fair  answer.  Bob  explained  that 
it  was  Sundays  he  was  thinking  of,  when  all  the  boys  wore  neck- 
ties, and  Uncle  Mick  decided  that  the  bottle  of  gin  was  fairly 
.won,  and  adjudged  that  the  stranger  should  forthwith  pay  the 
penalty. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  and  various  tales  had  been  told  by 
different  persons  in  the  assemblage,  the  subject  of  ghosts  crop- 
ped up,  and  Uncle  Mick  was  asked  if  he  believed  in  them. 
"  Sure  and  I  do  then  ;  don't  I  remember  me  father  telling  about 
the  ghost  that  used  to  hant  the  Island,  and  how  one  night  he 
..woke  old  Mr.  Cooke  up,  that  carried  on  business  there,  and 
towld  him  there  was  a  big  vessel  ashore  on  the  back  of  Marti- 
cot,  and  ould  Cook,  almost  scared  out  of  his  life,  got  up  and 
went  down  to  the  cook-room  and  called  the  men  and  they  took 
the  big  skiff  and  rowed  out,  and  sure  enough'on  the  back  of  the 
island  there  was  a  brig  ashore  and  not  a  soul  on  board.  And  I 
knows  that  ghost  has  been  walking  there  ever  since,  for  James 
saw  it  when  he  tuck  the  business  over,  and  old  Crewe  met  it 
wan  night  when  he  was  staying  up  there  and  wished  it  the  time 
of  day,  but  it  never  said  a  word  only  pinted  to  the  ould  church- 
yard.   Next  day  Bill  Hickey's  big  ram  was  found  dead  near  the 

church-yard  pint."  ^^    r^u     ^ 

Various  other  stories  were  told  about  ghosts— about  the  Ghost 
in  the  Gulch  near  Toslow,  the  Ghost  of  the  Back  Cove,  the  Ghost 
of  the  Oven,  and  the  Ghost  that  tormented  the  •' Gooldworthys 


down  in  the  Bight. 


^f  fi-.o  r-ompany  began  to  dis- 


perse. The  Ann's  Cove  people  had  promised  Bob  a  passage  as 
far  as  their  place,  and  as  they  had  some  distance  to  row,  they 
were  amongst  the  first  to  leave.  Bob  had  imbibed  rather  freely 
during  the  evening  and  was  in  a  very  talkative  mood  on  his  way 
down  the  Arm,  the  chief  topic  of  his  conversation  being  ghosts. 
As  they  got  near  the  Cove  he  became  very  valiant,  declared  'he 
was  able  to  fight  any  amount  of  ghosts,  and  there  "  warn't  a 
ghostess  barn"  that  he  couldn't  tackle.  One  of  the  girls  re- 
minded Bob  of  this  when  he  landed  at  the  stage  and  started  to 
walk  to  St.  Kyran's,  calling  after  him,  "  Look  out  for  the  ghost 
near  the  pond,  Bob;  she's  always  there  after  twelve." 

Bob  started  off  round  the  Cove  and  climbed  the  hill  leading 
out  of  Green's  Cove.  When  he  got  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  he 
took  the  bottle  of  gin  out  of  his  jumper — the  prize  which  he  had 
won  at  the  riddle  contest,  and  which  he  had  selfishly  kept  for 
himself — -and  imbibed  some  of  its  contents.  "  Be  de  hokey 
smut,"  says  Bob  to  himself,  "  I'm  fit  now  to  fight  all  de  ghostess 
in  de  wide  wurruled,"  and  on  he  went  filled  with  new  courage 
and  a  trifle  of  gin.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  a  little  way  on  the 
road,  there  was  a  diversion  in  it  caused  by  an  attempt  to  carry 
the  road  round  a  knoll  instead  of  over  it,  and  as  it  was  never 
finished  it  ended  in  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac.  Before  Bob  came  to 
this  place  he  had  helped  himself  several  times  from  the  botde, 
and  to  further  keep  up  his  courage  sang  some  of  the  Bay  ditties 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  Of  course  Bob  should  take  the 
wrong  road,  and  as  he  floundered  along  singing 

"  De  captin  was  an  Amerycan, 

De  mate  he  war  de  same. 
And  dere  were  four  bould  sailor  boys 

From  Newfoundland  dey  came." 

Bob's  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  noise  ahead  of 
him,  and  peering  through  the  darkness  he  saw  something  white. 
"  Howly  Mudder.  I  wander  which  of  dem  ghostess  dis  wan  is  ! 
Say,  mister,  are  you  a  ghostess,  or  are  you  some  one  else.  I 
•  wander  if  he'll  take  a  drink;  here's  te  ye,  me  boy,"  said  he  ad- 
vancing a  little  and  taking  a  sup  from  the  bottle.  "  Ef  you'r  out 
fur  the  night  perhaps  you'd  take  sometliing  to  warm  ye."  There 
being  no  response.  Bob  went  forward  a  little,  and  as  he  advancd 
the  ghost  retreated.  Bob  plucked  up  courage  when  he  saw  that 
the  ghost,  as  he  thought,  was  running  away.  "  Tare-an  ounds, 
but  I've  skeered  him,  and  he's  running  away  ;  hurroosh  me  foine 
ghost,  but  ef  you'd  only  hould  on  I'd  tickle  yer  ribs  fur  ye.  Be 
dad,  he's  not  threadin  very  lightly,"  said  Bob,  for  the  ghost  was 
evidently  heavy  and  made  a  noise  as  it  walked  along. 

For  a  little  while  Bob  followed  on,  half  afraid  of  the  white  thing 
ahead  of  him,  and  every  now  and  then  getting  courage  from  the 
gin  bottle.  Bob  began  to  get  very  fuddled  and  staggered  a  good 
deal.  Suddenly,  when  he  was  quite  unprepared,  the  ghost 
turned  and  came  towards  him.  As  it  came  close  it  made  a  rush 
and  p.issed  him.  Bob  saw  it  coming,  made  an  attempt  at  dodg- 
ing it,  and  falling  over  was  struck  on  the  head  by  something  and 
became  unconscious.  Early  next  morning  Bob  was  found  sound 
asleep  in  the  cul-de-sac  by  one  of  the  Leonard  girls  who  was  out 
looking  for  their  white  cow  which  had  been  astray  for  some 
time  from  St.  Kyran's. 

When  Bob  came  to  himself,  the  sun  was  about  two  hours  high, 
and  as  he  sat  up,  stretched  himself  and  looked  around,  he  mut- 
tered, '■  Be  de  hokey  smut  it  wasn't  a  drame  after  all,  and  I  got 
the  duvil's  own  fright.  Let  me  see,  where  has  I  got  to  at  all,  at 
all  ?"  After  this  soliloquy  he  set  out  to  find  the  road,  and  was 
soon  on  the  correct  one  and  trudged  along  for  the  Cove  with 
a  bursting  head  and  an  empty  feeling,  which  he  consoled  himself 
he  would  cure  if  he  could  get  the  soft  side  of  Mary  McCue— the 
first  house  he  intended  to  make  for. 

Arriving  there  he  told,  dolefully,  about  the  wake  at  John 
Coady's,  and  of  who  were  there  and  what  they  did,  omitting  all 
that  he  had  said  and  done,  and  when  he  had  got  a  "  bowel  of 
tav"  disposed  of,  he  told  about  the  ghosts  he  met  and  how  they 
shook   hands   with  one  another,   that  was  the  ghosts,  and  that 
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they  went  on  talking  about  the  other  world  just  as  though  they 
were  Christians,  and  he  learnt  a  lot  by  barkening  to  them,  which 
he  couldn't  talk  about.  Mary  was  listening  intently  to  Bob  as 
he  related  his  wonderful  yarn,  merely  ejaculating  every  now  and 
and  then  :  "  D'  you  say  so,"  "  Oh  I  but  you  were  the  brave  boy." 
"  Sure  and  now  I  do  believe  you,  &c.,  &c."  When  Bob  had 
satisfied  the  inner-man,'  and  looked  round  the  Cove  for  a  boat, 
he  got  a  lift  across  the  reach  for  Tsle-a-Valiyah  where  he  was 
bound.  Stopping  at  Swaddler's  Cove  he  retailed  his  experiences 
of  the  night  before,  with  a  few  additions  to  the  tale  he  had 
already  related  in  St.  Leonard's. 

This  was  Bob's  usual  routine  when  he  had  anything  worth  his 
while  to  tell.  Every  time  he  related  an  experience  it  was  mag- 
nified and  added  to,  so  that  by  the  time  he  related  his  experience 
in  the  "  Isle-a-Vallyah"  cook-room  it  read  something  like  this: 

"  Well,  bys,  I  had  the  curriestest  ting  happen  to  me  last  night 
as  ever  yez  heerd  tell  ov.  I  landed  wid  the  bys  an  gurrils  in 
Ann's  Cove  last  night  and  set  out  for  St.  Kyran's.  I  tuck  me 
toime  an'  war  cumin'  'long  de  road  up  near  the  pond,  when  out 
jumped  a  lot  ov  ghoste.sses   and    cot   me   atune  em  and  made  a 


reglar  ball  ov  me,  haaving  me  from  wan  to  de  udder  till  I 
taught  I  war  swimmin'  in  de  air.  Wan  ov  de  ghostesses  i'd 
sing  out  'ketch,'  jist  as  if  I  wuz  a  yaffle  ov  fish,  and  den  he'd 
jerk  me  over  to  de  udder.  Be  me  sowkin.s,  I  tried  to  say  me 
prayers,  but  dey  knocked  de  wind  out  of  me,  so  daf  I  culdn't 
get  a  blessed  wurrd  out  of  me  carcass.  Den  dey  laid  me  down 
and  danced  all  roun  me,  and  de  smell  ov  de  brumstone  wuz  so, 
strong  dat  I  wuz  nearly  choked,  and  ef  yez  only  heered  wat' 
dey  said  about  de  udder  wurrild  yer  hairs 'd  stand  on  en'  like 
mine  did.  I  wuz  tinking  it  wuz  all  over  wid  me, whin  dey  strip- 
ped ofif  all  me  clothes  and  each  ghostes  jumped  on  me.  All  at 
wancet  dere  was  a  big  blaze  of  blue  litenin'  an  dey  vanished. 
An  den  de  daylight  wuz  cummin'  on  and  dere  wuz  me  close 
hung  all  along  on  de  bushes,  an  I  had  to  get  em  shivering  and 
shakin'  from  head  to  fut.  Dhrinking  wuz  I  .'  No,  I  wuzzent, 
I  wuz  as  sober  as  I  am  now,  and  dat's  moighty  dry  boys." 

The  truth,  of  Bob  having  been  seen  by  one  of  the  Leonard  girls 
sound  asleep  on  the  Ann's  Cove  road,  soon  got  about,  and  when 
he  afterwards  told  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  the  ghosts,  he 
scouted  the  idea  that  it  was  Leonard's  white  cow  he  had  met. 


What  Sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sku, 
Co  match  the  princclp  chase,  affora." 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 


*  *  * 


Peace  '  ''  '^  and  good  health  and 
much  Sood  fish." 

— Coujper. 


^1^^    flidoiDii  tbc  Cane,    ^^^x^ 


"  Strange  night  for  tender  mem'ries— 

Strange  night  for  musings  sadl" 
While  all  around  is  revelry — 

The  city  gay  and  glad  : 
The  lovely  harbour  studded 

With  brave  and  gallant  ships. 
And  floods  of  searchlight  trembling 

Like  smiles  from  loving  lips. 

"  Strange  night,  strange  night"  I  murmur, 

"  Strange  night  for  dreams  as  now  1 
Dreams  look'd  upon  as  vanish'd 

Like  youth,  from  cheek  and  brow. 
"  On  such  a  night"  I  murmur— 

"  On  such  a  night  as  this 
Heav'n  clos'd  to  me  its  portals 

And  Hell  flung  cut  its  kiss  \" 


I  see  the  "  Hills"  before  me— 

They're  mirror'd  in  the  sheen 
Of  madly  dancing  waters 

And  light  and  shade  between — 
Ah  me  !  my  view  embraces 

The  whole,  with  suppress'd  pairs 
For  heart  and  soul  are  centred 

In  forms  adown  the  l.ane  l 
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They're  mirror'd  in  the  shadows 

They  pass  before  the  light— 
The  little  scarlet  bonnet — 

The  coat  of  doubtful  white  1 
The  shimm'ring  ringlets  strayiog— 

The  curls  that  told  of  rain 
Ah  me  !     How  could  the  angels 

So  steep  my  life  in  pain— 
And  rob  me  of  the  treasures 

That  haunt  me  down  the  Lane  ! 

To  hold  for  one  brief  moment 

Those  little  human  hands  ' 
To  clasp  those  trembling  bodies 

Now  with  the  angel  bands  ' 
The  wish  is  like  a  torrent 

And  shrouds  my  soul  in  pain, 
bo  vivid  IS  the  picture 

I  see  adown  the  Lane  ! 

*  »  «  • 

*  *  jt" 

Is  mine  the  only  echo 

Mid  human  hearts  to-night  ' 
Am  I  the  one  scarr'd  soldier 

In  earth's  brief,  bitter  fight  ' 
Are  mine  the  only  lute-strings 

A  rift  in  yearning  pain — 
My  ghost,  the  only  phantom 

Adown  Life's  shadowy  Lane  ' 


ST 
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Bp  Sbannon  Sbore. 


By  Rev.  J. 

FEW  years  ago,  while  visiting  Ireland,  I 
found  myself  traversing  the  noble  plains  of 
Ormond,  which  lie  in  Tipperary,  between 
the  Keeper  Mountains  and  the  River  Shannon. 
At  the  southern  end  of  Lock  Derg  rise  the  Hills 
of  Arra,  or  Du-Arra  as  the  peasants  call  them 
from  their  dark  and  gloomy  aspect.  From  their  highest  points 
the  whole  of  Ormonde  is  visible,  and  one  evening  while  enjoyino- 
all  the  beauties  of  the  far  stretching  plain  at  our  feet,  I  learned 
many  interesting  particulars  from  my  companion,  an  old  school- 
fellow. There  before  us  lay  the  well  tilled  fields,  the  fruitful 
orchards,  the  extensive  woods  of  Ormonde.  Far  spreading  lake 
and  towering  mountain,  green  pastures  and  fertile  slopes, — all 
were  there,  forming  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.  Never  did 
foot  of  hound  or  wing  of  bird  flyover  a  fairer  landscape. 
Many  a  green  slope  and  sheltered  valley  are  dotted  by  a  dis- 
mantled castle  or  an  ivied  abby.  The  lordly  Keeper  towers 
over  them  all,  the  broad  Shannon  spreads  out  below  them,  both, 
silent  witnesses  of  their  past  glories  and  their  present  ruin. 

From  where  we  stand,  a  large  wood  may  be  seen  in  the  far 
distance  towards  Portumna,  and  on  a  fine  day  a  white  washed 
cottage  even  may  be  noticed  in  the  midst.  Long  ago  in  that  cot- 
tage livtd  Richard  Grace  and  his  wife  Mary.  He  was  born  there, 
but  his  wife  belonged  to  the  Hills  around  us.  He  was  a  landed 
proprietor  on  a  small  scale,  owning  and  tilling  his  own  comfort- 
able farm. 

They  had  been  married  many  years  before  God  blessed  them 
with  any  offspring.  Then  appeared  little  Garrett,  and  two  years 
later  the  storks  brought  baby  Richard. 

As  the  boys  grew  up  the  difference  of  years  seemed  gradually 
to  lesson,  and  when  the  elder  was  fifteen  you  could  scarcely  say 
which  had  come  first  into  the  world. 

Garrett  was  gentle,  thoughtful  and  domestic,  while  Richard 
w.is  wayward,  wild  and  impulsive.  The  elder  seemed  to  partake 
of  his  mother's  refined  and  gentle  nature,  while  Richard  was 
simply  the  peasant  son  of  his  father.  Snaring  rabbits  in  the 
wood,  coursing  hares  on  the  hills,  fishing  in  the  streams,  or 
boating  on  the  Shannon  were  the  simple  enjoyments  of  their 
childhood. 

■  As  they  grew  older  Garrett  seemed  more  and  more  thought- 
ful, fo  :d  of  books  and  quietness,  while  Richard  became  more  en- 
amcred  of  daring  feats  on  the  lake  and  of  prolonged  fowling  over 
the  hills.  He  was  often  late  in  returning,  but  as  he  showed  the 
spoi's  of  his  wanderings  he  was  always  welcome. 

When  Garrett  was  sixteen  the  parents  decided  that  their  boys 
should  enjoy  a  few  years  of  College  life,  both  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  selecting  their  future 
calling.  They  left  home  with  man)  sobs  and  tears,  accompanied 
on  their  way  by  their  father  and  by  the  fond  embraces  and  tears 
of  their  kind  and  amiable  mother.  As  the  parents  were  simple 
and  affectionate  and  the  boys  reproduced  these  qualities  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  whether  the  parents 
or  the  boys  felt  the  separation  the  more.  But  the  parting  had 
to  be  made  and  both  sides  tried  to  endure  the  trial  as  best  they 
could. 

Nearly  four  years  were  spent  at  school.  Then  both  returned 
home,  and  for  a  year  or  so  nothing  of  importance  occurred— 
except  that  in  their  conduct  the  two  boys  continued  to  diverge 
more  and  more.  Their  earlier  characteristics  were  maturing. 
Garrett  was  even  more  studious  and  reserved,  and  often  spent 
his  days  wandering  through  the  woods. 

Richard,  much  more  brilliant  in  his  studies,. resumed  many  of 
his  earlier  amusements,  and  added  others  not  so  harmless. 
Frequently  fowling  and  hunting  on  the  hills,  he  also  patronized 
fairs  and  races,  games  and  sports.  Often  returning  at  late  hours 
his  mother  remonstrated  and  quietly  tried  to  withdraw  him  from 
his  idle  ways.  Repenfance  of  a  brief  nature  and  the  company 
of  his  bother  prevailed  to.  a  time,  but  slowly  the  more  evil 
influences  seemed  to  succeed.  Gradually  the  periods  of  his 
absence  increased,  and  no  excuse  or  explanation  was  forthcom- 


L.  Slattery. 

It  was  the  21st  of  June  when  Garrett  Grace  was  twenty-two 
that  he  asked  his  mother  to  walk  with  him  to  an-old  circula 
■Danish  Fort  that  lay  at  the  farthest  end  of  their  farm.  The 
returned  towards  evening,  silent  and  with  moistened  eyes.  Tha 
evening  Mrs.  Grace  told  her  husband  that  Garrett  had  openec 
his  whole  heart  to  her  and  had  told  her  of  his  determination  t( 
join  some  religious  order.  "  And  what  Order  does  he  purpos< 
joining  !  The  Jesuits  ?"  asked  the  father,  as  a  choking  sensa 
tion  hindered  his  words.  "No,  the  Trappists  !"  answered  thi 
mother,  sobbing  like  a  child.  Hand  in  hand,  they  sat  on  in  thi 
little  parlour,  while  the  fountains  of  their  sorrow  flowed  freely 
Not  a  word  passed  between  them,  except  when  Richard  Graci 
from  time  to  time  exclaimed  in  agony  : — "  The  Trappists  1' 
They  were  roused  from  their  stupefaction  by  the  boisterou; 
laughter  of  Richard,  who.with  some  companions,  just  then  enterec 
the  cottage.  The  father  went  to  his  room,  but  the  mother  wiping 
her  eyes  went  out  to  meet  her  wayward  son  and  his  idle  associates 

The  hospitalities  of  a  true  Irish  home  were  generously  prof 
fered  and  freely  accepted,  but  the  surroundings  seemed  depress 
ing  and  the  visitors  soon  left.  Richard  was  too  much  in  toucl 
with  his  home  not  to  see  that  something  was  astray.  Garret 
had  gone  back  to  the  wood,  his  father  remained  in  his  roon 
nursing  his  sorrow  and  he  was  now  alone  with  his  mother 
"What  is  wrong,  mother,  why  are  you  fretting?  For  a  momen 
she  made  a  brave  effort  to  baffle  him  and  to  conceal  her  grea 
sorrow,  but  her  tears  would  flow,  and  her  sobs  would  belie  her 
At  last,  in  a  few  bioken  words,  she  told  him  all. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  weaker  features  o 
Richard's  character,  for  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he  was  of  ; 
very  affectionate  disposition  and  in  his  own  way  was  deepl' 
attached  to  his  family.  He  felt  the  blow  intensely  and  his  bette 
nature  at  once  asserted  itself.  "  Mother,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a] 
my  fault.  Had  I  remained  more  at  home  Garrett  would  neve 
think  of  this." 

Soon  after,  Garrett  returned  and  the  evening  meal  came  on 
It  was  s,id  and  short,  no  one  mentioning  that  of  which  all  wer 
thinking.    Servants  wondered  and  whispered,  but  knew  nothing 

Next  day  Richard  called  Garrett  and  they  both  went  slowl 
and  silently  towards  the  wood.  There,  with  a  burst  of  grief  hi 
expostulated  with  Garrett,  condemned  himself  a  thousand  time; 
appealed  to  his  affection  for  his  parents,  and  pictured  in  th 
gloomiest  colours  the  life  that  Garrett  was  about  to  adopt.  Hi 
grief  was  too  wild,  his  words  too  incoherent  for  reason^  and  Gai 
rett  said  little.  Only  at  times  would  he  say  quietly.  It  is  for  tn 
best."   "  God  calls  me  ;"  "  I  have  long  since  made  up  my  mind. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  towards  evening  they  returned  home 
As  they  approached  the  house,  they  stood  at  a  wicket  am 
Garrett  solemnly  placed  his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder 
"  Richard"  he  said,  "  don";  blame  yourself  for  this,  though 
disapproved  of  your  conduct  it  had  no  influence  on  me.  Fo 
years,  even  since  boyhood,  I  yearned  for  a  quiet  life  where 
could  save  my  soul.  At  best  there  is  little  happiness  in  this  lift 
but  those  who  deny  and  mortify  themselves  find  the  most 
Even  thoughtful  men  among  the  pagans  acknowledge  this 
Next  Monday  I  sail  for  France  and  I  shall  reach  La  Trapp 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  I  leave  our  dear  parents  to  you 
care.  You  have  been  a  little  foolish,  but  you  are  now  their  sol 
reliance.  They  cannot  live  long,  make  the  evening  of  thei 
lives  as  pleasant  as  you  can.  We  shall  not  meet  again — nay 
can  not  write,  as  the  Trappist  Rule  supposes  one  to  be  dead  ti 
the  world  1  Now  cheer  up  and  comfort  our  dear  parents  whei 
I  am  gone."  Poor  Richard  was  unable  to  speak  but  he  sobbe 
out  the  ever   present  conviction,  "  It  is  all  my  fault." 

I  shall  attempt  no  description  of  Garrett's  departure.  Th 
heart  broken  parents,  the  repentant  Richard,  the  desolate  oL 
cottage, — all  were  parted  with  calmly  and  firmly.  Garrett  Grac 
looked  his  last  on  the  Plains  of  Ormonde,  the  beetling  brow  c 
Keeper  and  the  gloomy  Hills  of  Du-Arra.  Richard,  sobbing  c 
sillent,  remained  alone  to  face  the  changed  conditions  of  the  ol 
homestead. 

QUuntiv,  onvvarH  still  flnwpH  the  Shaniiou.  while  Garrett  mad 
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his  way  to  France,  and  in  due  time  reached  La  Trappe.  He 
joined  the  Community  and  devoted  himself  with  all  his  heart  to 
the  duties  he  had  assumed.  Perpetual  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  voice  of  prayer,  or  lecture,  seemed  hard  at  first,  but  in  his 
devotion  to  his  duties  he  soon  found  himself  entirely  absorbed. 
The  great  gates  of  the  Monastery  shut  out  horn  him  all  the 
World,  and  the  deep  cowl  of  the  Trappists  shut  him  off  even 
from  his  companions  around.  Many  a  Trappist  monk  has  never 
once  seen  the  face  of  one  of  his  companions,  and  in  this  is  ex- 
emplified their  idea  of  living  alone  with  God.  This  thought 
peopled  the  deserts  with  holy  hermits  and  filled  many  a  vast 
monastery  with  saintly  recluses.  Despising  the  world  and  its 
ways  they  asked  not  for  its  approval,  they  cared  not  for  its 
censure. 

For  two  years  the  novice  was  under  training,  and  during  that 
time  Garrett  was  entirely  free  and  could  leave  without  let  or 
hindrance.  But  the  two  years  quickly  passed  and  he  loved  his 
solitude  the  more.  He  asked  for  permission  and  was  allowed 
to  make  his  vows  in  perpetuity.  There,  prostrate,  in  the  Choir 
•of  the  Monastery,  in  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  he  pledged 
himself  solemnly  to  persevere  till  death,  as  a  Trappist  monk.  The 
great  Monastery  bells  tolled  out  their  joyous  peals,  and  the 
monks  sang  their  glad  Te  Deum  as  "  Brother  Ambrose"  took 
his  place  among  their  ranks. 

Needless  to  follow  his  daily  routine  of  life,  the  midnight  office, 
the  long  prayers,  the  scanty  meals,  the  paltry  couch— these  are 
so  well  known  and  so  much  alike  in  all  severe  monasteries  that 
they  need  only  be  mentioned. 

Years  pass  by  slowly,  or  swift,  as  our  dispositions  make  them, 
and  well  nigh  twenty  had  the  young  Tipperary  man  lived  as 
Bro.  Ambrose.  Then  the  austere  life  began  to  tell  on  a  frame 
never  very  robust,  and  one  after  another  his  more  severe  duties 
had  to  be  renounced,  and  for  many  weeks  he  had  been  confined 
to  the  infirmary. 

The  venerable  Abbott  came  to  see  the  sick  Brother,  and  aston- 
ished to  find  him  so  weak,  he  recommended  him  to  receive  the 
last  Sacraments.  "  There  is  no  immediate  danger  Bro.  Ambrose" 
he  said,  "but  I  shall  send  you  Father  Dominic  in  the  afternoon. 
He  is  on  the  sick  duty  this  week,  and  will  anoint  you.  Farewel, 
my  beloved  son,  resign  yourself  to  God's  holy  will,  and  we  shall 
meet  in  Heaven." 

That  afternoon  found  Father  Dominic  sitting  by  the  dying 
monk  hearing  his  Confession.  Soon  the  last  Rites  were  finished 
and  the  pri,est  prepared  to  leave.  "  Good  bye,  Bro.  Ambrose  " 
he  said,  "I  commend  you  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  I  shall 
not  forget  to  offer  Holy  Mass  for  you.  Can  I  be  of  any  further 
use  to  you  ?  Is  there  anything  on  your  mind  ?"  "  'fes,— as  I 
am  dying — I  fear— I  am  troubled  about — my  brother." 
,    "  V,io,  yei,  -^ro.  Ambrose  ;  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Perhaps,— it  may  be  in  your  power— to  advise  him— to  tell 
him— that  when  I  was  dying— I  wished  him— to  think  of  his 
soul  He  was  wild-and  thoughtless-and  I  fear  he  leads  a 
careless  lite.  Ask  him— in  memory  of  our  childhood— by  the 
Shannon — to  remember  his  duty — to  God." 

''  Oh  yes.  I  shall  certainly  do  as, you'  say.  1  shall  ask  the 
Abbot  to  write  to  him.  But,  what  is  his  address  ;  what  is  his 
name  r 

"  His  name-is  Richard  Grace-he  lives  in  Ireland,-i„ 
Ormond — by  the  Shannon." 

"  Whatr     Was  Richard  Grace  your  brother  ?" 

"Yes— he  was— my  brother— God  bless  him  " 

The  priest  threw  back  his  cowl,  exposed  his  face,  and  cried 
aloud— "  Garrett,  Garrett!" 

r.-",,^^"^''^^''^^^''    ^"'"^"'c-my    brother -my   brother— 
Richard  ! '  ^ 

The  two  brothers  embraced  each  other  fondty,  and  each  hold- 
ing the  others  bands  they  looked  long  and  lovingly  into  each 
others  eyes.  ^ 

"  My  dear  Bro.  Ambrose,— my  dear  Garrett.— I  left  home 
less  than  two  years  after  yourself,  and  have  been  in  this  holv 
house  ever  smce.  Our  parents  had  both  died,  and  blaming  my- 
self for  your  departure  and  their  sorrows,  I  followed  you  to 
La  irappe.  ^ 

Noticing  some  change  in  the. features  of  the  dyina  monk  the 
priest  looked  more  closely,   and  found  that  he  was  addres'sin- 


only  the  body  of  his  brother. 

In  the  quiet  but  crowded  cemetery  of  La  Trappe  rises  ;l 
modest  cross,  on  which  are  engraved  the  name  of  "  Brother 
Ambrose,"  with  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  death.  Not  far 
away  is  another,  giving  similar  particulars  of  "  Father  Dominic." 
Not  a  word  is  there  to  tell  of  their  pathetic  story,  but  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Monastery  are  authentically  given  the  particulars 
here  related.  % 

And  away  in  Ormonde,  by  the  Shannon,  the  peasant  mother, 
gathering  her  little  ones  round  her  knee,  teaching  them  to  lisp 
their  evening  prayer,  encourages  them  to  a  life  of  virtue  by  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  two  holy  brothers,  who  though  sleeping 
in  far  La  Trappe  were  born  by  the  Shannon  Shore. 


jm^   CN  roidnigM  l»ass.    M^k, 

By  .Dan   Carroll. 

From  lonely  home  and  hall  of  luxury, 

By  ey'ry  street,  from  alley  lane  and  square  ; 

A  multitude  is  moving  peacefully. 

In  rev'rence,  towards  the  temple  on  the  hill. 

Glad  Youth,  rejoicing  in  its  strength  is  there, 

And  Age,  with  hoary  hair,  yet  sturdy  hearted  still. 

Serene  the  night.     Illumed  with  light  of  stars 
The  snow -clad  hills  look  smilingly  to  hea.ven  ■ 

The  joyous  bells,  with  tongues  of  gladness  flood 
The  midnight  with  a  music  sweetly  given. 

Far  up  the  vale  and  farthei  out  to  Sca 

Sweet  chime  on  chime,  it  floats  in  swelling  melody. 

We  cross  the  threshold.     Panel,  column  and  arch, 
With  light  of  thousand  tapers  gleam  and  glint  I 

A  radiant  splendour  floods  the  stately  church 
From  many  a  glowing  lamp  of  varied  tint 
The  grand  High  Altar's  form  magnificent 

Our  vision  thrills  with  light  and  majesty. 

The  wonder  of  the  Migh'ty  Mystery 

The  hour  commemorates,  our  spirits  feel  ■ 

In  awe  and  love  we  low  in  adoration  kneel. ' 

And  youth  and  beauty,  sinner,  saint  and  seer. 

The  citys  throbbing  life  is  gathered  now  ■ 
^  The  joy-lit  heart,  the  sad  and  troubled  brow. 
All  all  are  kneeling  hushed  and  silent  here  • 

Of  coJtnr'^  ^°''^'  '^"  f'-^^kincense,  the  myrrh. 
Of  contrite  hearts  -  ascends  unto  the  Throne 
As  soareth  now  the  fragrant  incense  flung 
From  censers  sweet  before  the  altar  swung; 

Unworfhv    h",'/^"^^''  ''^'='^'  °'^  '^^^^  Thy  own 
Un^^orthy  children  e'er  to  love  but  Thee  alone  " 

'^"fhn*'''']   i'  f'^'^"'  ^eain,  the  song  that  rolled 

AnH?^^-n'^!^'.  '°^*^^^'  ™°""tai"  height 
And  thni  ed  the  lowly  watchers  on  that  nieht 
When  ange   hosts  proclaimed  that  He  of  old 

Th.t  H  ^K  ..^'"Ss  was  bom  ;     that  sin-lost  Earth 
That  day  had  known  its  long  expected  Sa^^ur  s  Jirtb. 

^""t^A^^""^'  ®'°'y'  ^'°^>'  '^"tO  f^'od  I 

And  Peace  on  earth  to  men,"  i^  ringing  cle=,r 
Our  souls  are  lifted  by  the  „ndnight  sonf     '"• 

To  Him'^    '  ff  '^^^  -^  "^^^^^  ^"d  mofe  near 

T     1?  r,'  P"'  ^"^*"'  Saviour  fondly  press'd 

In  Bethlehem's  lone  hut.  to  Mary's^'lrjn  breast. 
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By  Most  Rev.  M. 

XII 

HAVE  received  some  very  interesting  notes 
from  the  Venerable  Canon  Smith,  of  Portugal 
Cove,  in    relation    to   the    names  of  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Cove.    "  About  two 
miles  south  of  King's  Cove,  there  is  a  small  cove 
named 

ROLLING    COVE. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  name.  It  is  quite  poetic  and  descrip- 
tive. In  stormy  weather  the  huge  waves  roll  in  on  the  beach 
from  the  wide  Atlantic,  breaking  in  immense  "  rollers,"  as  the 
fishermen  call  them,  with  a  deep  rumbling  sound.  The  name 
is  onomatopoeic  or  sound-suggesting,  like  Homer's  Poluphhisboio 
Thahisscs  (I  presume  you  have  no  Greek  type).  This  phrase 
has  been  so  beautifully  rendered  by  Longfellow  as  "The 
deep-mouthed  neighboring  ocean,"  that  we  forgive  him  the 
plagiarism. 

'•  Fifty  years  ago,"  writes  Canon  Smith,  "  the  women  of  King's 
Cove  were  accustomed  to  get  sand  from  this  cove  to  strew 
upon  their  kitchen  floors."  In  winter  they  used  saw-dust,  which 
was  gathered  from  a  place  nearby  named  , 

STOCK    COVE. 

This  is  also  an  interesting  name.  It  is  so  called  from  the  saw 
ing  of  logs,  called  among  the  people  by  the  old  English  name 
of  "stocks."  These  stocks  were  sawn  in  the  old  "saw-pits,"  an 
institution  and  an  industry  now  fast  going  out  of  use,  owing  first 
to  the  fact  that  all  good  saw  stocks  are  now  cut  out  for  many 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  secondly  from  the  establishment  of  so 
many  large  saw  mills  all  over  the  country.  As  late  as  forty  years 
ago  fioiiermen  spoke  of  their  winter  work  as  having  cut  so  many 
'■  stocks."  The  RcV^l  Canon  suggests,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that 
this  word  may  be  the  origin  of  tlic  .'nr-''e  of 
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F.   Howley,   D.D. 

PIPER    STOCK    HILL, 

near  Torbay.  "  The  place  where  the  piper  lodged  the  result  of 
his  winter's  work,  ...  or  may  be  a  convivial  piper  when 
returning  from  Town,  mounted  on  a  pile  of  stocks,  played  for 
the  delectation  of  his  companions."  It  may  be  remembered 
that  when  I  published,  some  few  years  ago,  some  extracts  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  this  city,  one  of  the 
entries  was  as  follows  : 

"  1785- — Buried,  Quack,  the  piper,  June  26,"  so  that  the  idea 
is  not  so  far  fetched  as  might  at  first  appear. 

Not  far  from  King's  Cove  is  a  small  Cove  called 

SAINT    CROIX, 

or  Sand  Cross.  Canon  Smith  says  of  it :  "  *  *  *  Perhaps  the 
sign  of  our  Redemption  stood  there  long  ago  to  mark  the  spot 
where  either  a  traveller  had  died,  or  more  probably  some 
drowned  mariners  had  been  buried."  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  name  of  St.  Croix,  as  a  family  name,  exists  to  the  present 
day  at  St.  Mary's. 

"On  the  south  side  of  Keels  (I  am  still  quoting  from  Canon 
Smith)  is  Keel's  Harbor,  where  alone  craft  can  take  in  or  dis- 
charge cargo.  .  .  .  This  place  has  a  narrow  entrance, 
and  is  surrounded  by  high  clilTs,  that  have  something  of  a 
castellated  appearance,  hence  its  name, 

CASTLE    COVE. 

There  is  no  other  name  of  any  historical  or  antiquarian  im 
portance  until  we  come  to  Cape  Bonavista,  and  as  I  conside: 
that  name  too  important  to  be  treated  of  at  the  end  of  an  article 
I  reserve  it  for  next  number. 

+  M.  F.  H. 


HOLYROOD,    CONCEPTION    BAY. 

Che  Christmas  Spirit— Nearer  and  closer  to  our  hearts  be  the  Christmas 
Spirit,  which  is  the  spint  of  active  usefulness,  perseverances,  cheerful  dis- 
charge of  duty,  kindness  and  forbearance  !  It  is  in  the  last  virtues  especi- 
ally, that  we  are,  or  should  be,  strengthened  by  the  unaccomplished  visions 
of  our  youth  ;  for,  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  our  teachers  to  deal 
gently  even  with  the  impalpable  nothings  of  the  earth  ! 

Therefore,  as  we  grow  older,  let  us  be  more  thankful  that  the  circle  of 
our  ChristmM  associations  and  of  the  lessons  that  they  bring,  expand  !  Let 
us  welcome  every  one  of  them,  and  summon  them  to  take  their  places  by 


CDrj$ttna$=Cimc  in  irelatid. 

At  Christmas-timc  ir.  Ireland  how  the  holly  branches  twine 

In  stately  hall  and  cabin  old  and  gray  ! 
And  red  among  the  leaves  the  holly-berries  brightly  shine. 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away. 
And  brighter  than  the  berries  are  the  kindly  Irish  eyes. 

And  cheery  are  the  greetings  '"f  the  day, — 
The  greetings  and  the  blessings  from  the  Irish  hearts  that  rise 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away  ! 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  you  can  hear  rl::     'i'  'icl  bell 

A-calling  ere  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
Vou  can  see  the  people  thronging  over  field  and  over  fell, 

To  the  "  early  Mas%"  in  Ireland  far  away  ; 
And  saintly  are  the  soggartks  that  before  the  altars  stand. 

And  faithful  are  the  flocks  that  kneel  and  pray — 
Ah,  surely  God  must  show'r  His  choicest  blessings  on  the  land 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away  ! 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  there  is  feasting,  there  is  song, 

And  merrily  the  fife  and  fiddle  play. 
And  lightly  dance  the  colleens  and  the  boys  the  evening  long, 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away. 
There  is  light  and  there  is  laughter,  there  is  music,  there  is  mirth 
And  lovers  speak  as  only  lovers  may, —     ', 
Ah,  there  is  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  any  lanfl  on  earth 
As  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away  ! 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  there  is  sorrow,  too,  for  those 

Who  scattered  far  in  exile  sadly  stray. 
And  many  a  tear  in  silence  for  a  friend  beloved  flows 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away; 
But  still  amid  the  grieving  is  a  hope  to  banish  fears. 

That  God  will  send  them  safely  back  some  day, 
To  know  again  the  happiness  that  long  ago  was  theirs 

At  Christmas-time  in  Ireland  far  away  ! 

—Denis  A.  McCarthy. 
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Jrom  m  Past  fiistorp  of  Portugal  Couc. 

^jj/  /iev.  Canon  Smith,  R.  D.  of  Avalon. 


Christmas. 


'HE  telling  of  stories  round  the  Yule-log,  has 
been  for  ages  a  favourite  Christmas  past- 
time.  Ghost  stories,  and  stories  of  thrilling 
adventure  have  held  honoured  place  on  such  oc- 
casions. Love  stories,  too,  have  ever  been  held 
in  high  estimation,  and  much  sought  after  at 
The  story  that  I  have  to  tell  is  one  of  Love,  but  it 
has  a  most  pathetic  ending.  The  story  is  brief,  but  true  in  every 
particular.  When  I  came  to  the  charge  of  the  Portugal  Cove 
Mission,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  then  living  quite  a  number 
of  old  people  in  the  Parish  who  remembered  well  the  lovers 
who  figure  in  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell,  and  it  is  from  their 
lips  that  I  have  heard  it.  The  lady  being  a  native  of  Portugal 
Cove  was  especially  well  known  to  those  old  people,  who,  as 
young  people,  were  her  contemporaries.     Here  is  the  story. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1823,  there  lived  at 
Portugal  Cove  a  young  lady  famed  throughout  St.  John's  and  the 
whole  of  Conception  Bay  for  her  exceedingly  great  beauty.  New- 
foundland ladies  are,  and  ever  have  been,  justly  famed  for  their 
beauty,  but  this  young  lady  appears  in  this  respect  to  have 
eclipsed  all  of  the  gentle  sex  of  her  day.  From  the  testimony  I 
have  heard  borne  to  her  character  by  those  who  knew  lier  well, 
she  appears  to  have  been — what  is  far  better  than  possessing 
mere  beauty  of  countenance  and  person — quite  as  good  as  she 
was  beautiful.  The  wise- man  saith — •'  Favour  is  deceitful,  and 
beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised." 

In  her  end  this  young  lady  showed  that  in  her  life  she  feared 
God  and  tried  to  serve  him.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  seem  to 
have  been  fascinated  by  her  beauty.  Indeed  she  appears  to 
have  had  as  tnany  devoted  admirers  among  her  own  as  amcvng 
the  sterner  sex.  Seventy-five  years  after  her  death  I,  myself, 
have  known  old  women  here  become  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of 
her  beauty.  One  dear  old  soul,  who  died  here  only  about  three 
years  ago  and  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  told  me  that  the  best  description  she  had  ever  heard 
of  this  young  lady's  beauty  fell  short  of  the  reality.  You  had 
to  see  her  yourself  to  comprehend  in  any  way  how  entrancingly 
beautiful  she  really  was.  Hers  was  no  doll's  face.  Si—  bad  a 
most  expressive  countenance  that  fascicrted  all  beholders. 
When  you  saw  her  (so  said  this  old  lady)  your  gaze  became 
fixed  upon  her  countenance,  so  attractive  was  she  in  appearance. 
Her  voice,  too,  was  sweet  in  keeping  with  her  beauty  of  person, 
it  was  musical  and  ravishingly  sweet. 

This  young  lady's  Christian  name  was  Tryphena,  and  she 
was  known  far  and  wide,  and   is   spoken   of   to  this  day.  by  the 

descendants  of  thos*who  knew  her,  as  "  Pretty  Pheeny  ." 

She  had  hcm'clfe.'ls  of  admirers  among  the  male  se*,  and  many 
suif-jis  for  her  hand.  Had  she  chosen  she  could, "have  married 
into  a  high  station  of  life  and  been  endowed  with' much  earthly 
goods.     But  only  one  suitor  found  favor  in   her  sight ;   he.  Mr. 

,  was  in  her  own  station  of  life  an-d  conducted  a  flouiishing 

business  at  Brigus,  Conception  Bay.  He  is  said  'to  have  been  a 
handsome  man,  honest  and  upright  in  conduct,  and  amiable  in 
manner.  They  were  devoted  lovers.  In  March;  1823,  their 
earthly  happiness  was  to  have  been  consummated  by  their  mar- 
riage at  Portugal  Cove.  But  the  Dread  Beitig  in  Whose  Hands 
alone  lieth  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  Wh->se  ways  are 
unsearchable  by  human  understanding,  had  in  His  uisdom 
ordered  otherwise. 

On  the  Friday  of  the  week  previous  to  that  on  which  she  was 

to  have  been  married.  Miss was  stricken  by  typhoid  fever. 

Medical  aid  was  summoned  from  St.  John's,  but  all  human  help 
was  unavailing.  The  Master  had  come  and  called  for  His 
servant,  and  she  must  perforce  rise  up,  and  leaving  all  of  earih 
follow  Him.  She  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  on  Sunday  evening 
her  eyelids  closed  in  death.  Up  to  a  few  hours  before  her  death 
she  was  perfectly  conscious  that  her  end   was  near,  and  able  to 


converse  with  those  around  her  dying  bed.  She  expressed  hef- 
self  as  having  full  trust  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ  for  her 
soul,  and  her  perfect  resignation  to  His  will. 

No  pen  can  adequately  describe  the  grief  of  her  parents  at 
her  decease,  and  indeed  of  everyone  who  knew  her,  for  she  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  consecrated  burial  ground   at   Pur- 

tugal    Cove,   therefore   Miss was   interred  in  a  quiet  spot, 

then  shaded  by  trees,  in  her  father's  garden. 

The  garden  and  trees  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  the 
place  of  sepulture  is  railed  oiT  by  a  picket  fence.  A  head  stone 
cut  in  England  stands  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  on  which, 
barely  legible  now,  are  inscribed  her  name,  age,  date  of  death, 
and  some  poetry  to  her  memory.  She  was  buried  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour  at  which  she  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, had  God  spared  her.  Crowds  attended  her  funeral,  and 
not  a  dry  eye  was  seen  among  any  then  present ;  they  "  carried 
her  to  her  burial  and  made  great  lamentation  over  her." 

And  now,  for  a  while  let  us  return  to  notice  of  her  intended 
husband.  There  was  then  no  telegraph  in  Newfoundland,  and 
hardly  even  a  weekly  communication  between  Portugal  Cove 
and  the  towns  at  the  head  of  the  Bays.  On  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, altogether  ignorant  of  his  betrothed's  illness,  much  less  of 
her  death,  the  intended  bridegroom  left  his  house  at  Brigus  full 
of  the  happiest  anticipations  of  his,  as  he  thought,  approaching 
bliss.  He  travelled  towards  Portugal  Cove  on  horseback  by  a 
"  bridle  path"  which  led  around  Conception  Bay.  His  saddle 
bags  were  stufTed  to  bursting  point  with  presents  for  his  intend- 
ed bride  and  her  bridesmaids.  He  whiled  away  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  with  happy  song.     On  the  very  morning  of  Miss 

's  funeral  he  reached  S.  Philip's  (Broad  Cove),  all  ignorant 

of  the  terrible  news  that  awaited  him  there.  Friends  there 
broke  it  to  him  as  gently  as  they  could,  but  it  simply  over- 
whelmed him.  The  terrible  news  struck  the  jjoor  fellow  like  a 
bolt  from  heaven.  He  was  stricken  t<>  tlfe  heart.  He  would 
not  go  on  to  Portugal  Cpv  but  remounting  his  horse  he  return- 
ed at  once  to  hi--^  for  him  henceforth,  desolate  home  at  Brigus. 

f"'-  <!.  .ivmgat  Brigus  he  at  oncc  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  again 
rose  therefrom, — for  shortly  afterwards  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  light  that  comes  ta  us  from  the  manger  Throne  at 
Bethlehem,  revealing. to  us  as  it  does  Incarnate  God,  Who  can 
sympathise  with  our  sorrows,  and  feels  for  our  infirmities,  and 
Who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life — can  alone  brighten  this 
otherwise  sad  romance  of  real  life. 


At  Grand  Pond. 
on  the  further  shoie." 


'  The  startled 
A  noil. 


erd,  hard  pressed,  seeking  s 
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II  fcu)  Seasonable  Reflections.  ^^^ 


By  A.  A.  Parsons. 


JP' 


I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wet, 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met, 

And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing: 

And  I  said:  "  O  years  that  meet  in  tears. 

Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 

Science  enough  and  exploring, 

Wanderers  coming  and  going. 

Matters  enough  for  deploring. 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ?" 

Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing, 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring. 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing. 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roaring. —  Tennyson. 

'HE  late  Judge  Pinsent,  whenever  asked  to 
contribute  to  a  Christmas  Number  or  other 
local  pubhcation,  would  almost  invariably 
reply :  "  Shall  I  write  about  the  French  Shore 
question  ?"  He  was  nearly  as  fond  of  that  subject 
as  the  present  genial  Jud^e  Prowse,  who  still 
seems  to  have  a  hankering  after  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  whole  question  has  been  officially  and  forever  settled.  But, 
speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Pinsent :  I  remember  the  last  time  I 
called  on  him  for  a  Christmas  contribution.  He  was  seated  in 
a  comfortable  chair  near  the  fire,  absorbed  in  the  pages  of 
Dumas'  "  Three  Guardsmen."  As  I  entered  he  looked  up  and 
greeted  me  in  that  peculiar  official  manner  of  his  which  seemed 
to  fit  him  so  perfectly  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  While  he  held 
out  his  hand,  I  looked  at  the  book  he  had  just  laid  aside  and 
smiled,  perhaps  a  little  suggestively.  Any  way,  he  caught  my 
meaning  in  a  moment  and  remarked,  good  naturedly:  "You 
smile  at  finding  me  reading  a  book  like  that!"  "Yes,"  I  said, 
'•  because  I  expected  to  see  you  differently  employed  ;  for  in- 
stance, either  critically  examining  the  latest  edition  of  our 
'  Consolidated  Statutes,'  or  '  writing  a  Judgment'  on  one  of  the 
more  important  cases  recently  decided  by  you."  "  Do  you 
know,"  he  rejoined,  "I  find  it  a  great  relief,  after  a  busy  and 
prolonged  sitting  in  Court,  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  a  clever 
author  like  that  Frenchman.  There  are  times  at  night  when 
li^ht  mental  food  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  properly  digest 
the  heavy  accumulations  of  the  day.  It  clears  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  so  to  speak." 

Then  we  be^an  to  cast  about  for  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
new  Christmas  article  ;  and  this  we  did  for  some  time  with  indif- 
ferent success.  I  suggested  two  or  three  subjects;  but  not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  merit  his  approval.  At  last  he  observed, 
tapping  the  table,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  index  finger  of  his 
left  hand  :  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  write  you  an  article 
on  the  '  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Newfoundland.'  "  I  thanked 
the  Judge,  went  home  and  patiently  awaited  the  promised 
contribution.  Did  I  get  it  ?  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  not  in  time  for 
publication.  It  reached  me  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  when 
he  saw  that  it  did  not  appear,  he  requested  me  to  return  the 
nianusciipt,  which  1  did,  together  with  a  note  expressive  of  the 
regret  I  felt  on  being  obliged  to  go  to  press  without  it.  How- 
ever, I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  learned  Judge  had  turned 
the  article  to  good  account  by  extending  it  to  the  proportions  of 
a  lecture  and  delivering  it  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence in  the  Athenaeum  Hall.  But  all  this  en  passant.  It  is  not 
my  intention  now  to  write  a  biography  of  Sir  Robert  Pinsent ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should.  Judge  Prowse  and  other  warm 
friends  of  the  deceased  jurist  have  long  ago  laid  their  literary 
tributes  upon  his  bier  and  duly  honored  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  occupants  of  our  Supreme  Bench. 

Metaphorically  speaking,  what  I  want  to  do  here  is  to  get  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly  in  near  the  Yule-log,  right  under  the 
holly  and  mistletoe,  and  make  them  really  feel  that  "  this  is 
Christmas."  But  one  feels  so  timid  in  writing  for  the  first  time 
to  a  paper  whose  talented  contributors  stand  so  high  in  the 
world  of  literature  as  do  those  of  the  Newfoundland  Quar- 
ter^/ Why,  its  roll  of  honor  embraces  archbishops,  bishops, 
archdeacons,  canons,  curates,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  all  the 
1  — :_.:„„  „j:  ^,,v  i.nJw^rsallv-respected  clerical 


persuasion  ;  not  to  speak  of  our  legal  and  medical  professions. 
What  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  literary  stars  you  have  twinkling  upon 
your  pages,  to  be  sure  !  But  my  space  is  too  limited  to  dwell 
upon  the  portraits  and  productions  of  the  Quarterly's  able 
staff  of  writers.  They  are  already  so  well  known  and  appreciated 
that  they  need  no  mention  here. 

By  the  way,  in  the  Old  Country,  I  notice,  publishers  are  now- 
complaining  of  the  paucity  of  really  good  writers  in  the  realm  of 
fact  as  well  as  fiction.  This,  I  think,  can  easily  be  accounted 
for.  To-day  literature  is  checked  by  the  peculiar  state  of 
society — puritanism,  hypocrisy  and  timidity  pervading  nine  out 
of  every  ten  books.  This  is  because  authors  in  our  utilitarian 
age  prefer  gold  to  glory,  the  wind-bag  of  present  popularity  to 
future  fame.  One  glorious  triumph  for  literature  in  the  future 
will  be  the  adoption  of  a  universal  language.  A  French  author 
has  calculated  that  in  a  hundred  years  860,000,000  persons 
will  speak  the  English  language,  120,000,000  German,  and  69,- 
000,000  French.  When  things  come  to  this  pass,  the  necessity 
for  a  universal  language  will  be  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
English,  on  account  of  its  richness,  power  and  expression,  and 
growing  use,  may,  with  confidence,  be  pointed  out  as  the  ulti- 
mately chosen  one.  The  arts,  which  to-day  do  not  flourish 
because  other  interests  than  religion  and  patriotism  predominate 
in  the  world,  will,  as  soon  as  the  political  and  social  freedom  of 
nations  have  been  secured,  be  gloriously  accelerated,  and  men 
will  return  with  boundless  enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of  them,  as 
they  are  doing  in  Japan  and  Egy])t  to-day. 

But  social  misery  must  first  be  alleviated,  and  the  actual  wants 
of  mankind  be  satisfied  before  they  can  be  expected  to  prove 
that  beauty,  truth  and  goodness  are  not  obsolete,  but  "  spring 
eternal  in  the  himian  breast."  Thus  the  material  and  ideal  in 
nature  will  be  opened  once  more  to  them,  and  the  arts,  which 
depend  strictly  on  these,  will  correspondingly  flourish.  One 
might  carry  on  indefinitely  in  this  strain,  but  I  forbear.  I  shall 
probably  (with  the  Quarterly's  permission)  have  another 
chance  of  falling  back  on  it  before  the  year  that  is  coming  melts 
away  into  the  year  that  is  bidding  us  farewell.  May  it  carry 
thee  gently  forward,  good  reader,  whoever  thou  art,  on  Time's 
flowing  stream  towards  that  shoreless  ocean  where  all  the  years 
are  gone.     But 

"  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 


"  A  deer  was  wont  to  feed." 

***** 

•'  White  were  her  feet,  her  forehead  showed 

A  spot  of  silvery  \\hite 
That  seemed  to  glimmer  like  a  star 

III  Autumn's  liazy  night."— (^  Cullen  Bryant. 
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By  Rev.  A.    IV. 
f^^  C"^^  HRISTMAS  REFLECTIONS  !"     Let  us  the 
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rather  say,  CHRISTMAS  RAYS.  In  these 
days  we  hear  much  of  the  Finseii  Rays, 
Cathode  Rays,  Roentgen  Rays,  Becquerel 
Rays,  and  what-not.  But  the  Christmas  Rays  excel,  as  light 
outrivals  darkness,  as  love  excels  force,  as  spirit  transcends 
matter.  These  Rays  can  be  seen  by  all.  These  Rays  shine  for 
all.  These  Rays  heal  all,  to  a  degree,  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
It  was  the  sheen  of  that  light,  coming  into  the  world,  that  shone 
about  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  The  Christmas  Rays  are 
the  scintillations  of  the  very  life  of  the  great-hearted  God,  Who 
is  light.  Let  us  now  allow  some  of  these  Rays,  flashing  forth 
in  Revelation,  to  pass  through  the  prism  of  our  mind.  Faint 
gleams  of  the  spectrum  will  fall  upon  this  printed  page.  Yes. 
These  will  be  "Christmas  Reflections." 

Christmas!  Behold  its  BRILLIANCY!  It  sparkles  with 
the  Radiancy  Divine.  It  is  the  most  joyous  day  of  the  Christian 
Year.  In  the  orange  seed  lies,  wonderfully  enfolded,  the  hidden- 
beginnings  of  that  life  which  develops  into  the  tree,  with  its 
glory  of  bridal  blossoms  and  golden  fruit.  So  in  the  fact  of 
which  Christmas  is  ever  reminding  us  there  lay  the  unseen 
potentialities  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  now  beginning  to  bloom  in  our 
little  earth,  whose  "  golden  age"  will  shortly  dawn. 

A  fact  !  Thank  God,  it  is  a  FACT.  Our  birth-days  are  an- 
niversaries of  a  fact,  a  vital  fact  to  us.  Christmas  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  fact  of  Jesus,  the  God-man,  a  vital  fact  to  us  and 
to  every  child  of  woman  born.  It  is  fact  we  want.  The  pre- 
sent age  takes  little  interest  in  the  speculations  of  man.  How- 
ever beautiful  they  maybe,  they  are  like  the  mirage  in  the  hot, 
dry  desert,  that  is  bleaching  the  bones  of  myriads  so  deceived. 
The  sin-sick  soul  of  nfan  cries  out  for  truth,  for  fact.  Let  the 
atheist  scoff,  and  the  infidel  laugh  us  to  scorn,  and  the  wise  critic 
smile  a  knowing  smile,  we  care  not.  They  cannot  touch  the 
fact  of  Christ.  Upon  this  fact  of  God  our  souls  rest  in  peace. 
May  each  reader  so  receive  this  fact  that  we  can  say  with  a  sure 
confidence,  "  Reqiciescat  in  pace.'' 

A  MYSTERIOUS  fact.  Who  can  understand  the  Incarna- 
tion ?  Some  inay  think  they  do.  The  wise  know  they  but 
glean  a  few  small  handfuls  an  infinitely  wise  God  has  let  fall  for 
them. 

"  The  first-born  sons  of  light 
Desire  in  vain  its  depths  to  see  ; 
They  cannot  reach  the  mystery. 
The  length  and  breadth  and  height." 

Yet  mystery  does  not  weaken  fact.  All  beginnings  are  mysterious. 
Of  all  kinds  of  life  we  must  say,  with  bowed  head,  "  In  the 
BEGINNING  GoD."  No  one  can  explain  how  the  plant  life  is 
united  with  the  starch  of  the  seed.  How  much  greater  is  our 
ignorance  when  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  truth  of  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  !"  Yet  this  does  not  alter  the  fact.  You 
cannot  tell  how  the  life  is  united  with  the  body,  but  you  believe 
in  the  body's  life,  which  develops  the  body  and  preserves  the 
body.  All  that  are  permitted  to  be  "  at  large"  believe  in  the 
fact  of  their  birth,  though  our  life  is  a  mystery.  How  is  the 
soul  united  with  the  body?  You  cannot  say;  yet  all,  except 
the  "  missing  links"  unrecognized,  believe  that  man  has  a  soul 
apart  from  the  life  of  the  body.  So  Christmas  reminds  us  of 
the  unexplained  fact  of  the  union  of  the  Human  and  the 
Divine  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ  of  God. 

The  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  Man  ;  but  how  can 
that  enable  the  sons  uf  men  to  become  the  sons  of  God  ?  How  ? 
This  does  not  concern   us.      We   do   not  need  to  know  how  the 
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seed  transforms  the  mineral  earth  into  the  growing  bush,  with 
its  thorns  and  bright  leaves  and  fragrant  blooms  of  surpassing 
loveliness  If  we  knew  the  philosophy  of  its  development  the 
rose  could  not  be  the  sweeter.  The  Incarnation  ha's  proved  its 
power  to  transform  human  life,  as  the  water  gushing  up  through 
the  dry,  glowing  sands,  makes  the  desert  blos.som  as  the  rose. 
See  the  fruits  of  Christmas  !  Picture  Central  Africa,  with  its 
degradation,  made  by  the  Slave  Trade  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded"; and  then  try  to  -^et  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Christian 
Lands.  Why  the  contrast  ?  Christmas  explains.  It  is  the 
Incarnation  written  in  large,  iridescent  letters. 

The  Christmas  Rays  spell  out  the  same  truth  in  millions  of 
microcosms.  The  incarnation  glows  in  the  human  life. 
Consider  yonder  man.  Yesterday  his  life  was  dark,  black.  His 
deeds  were  of  the  dark.  His  desires  and  passions  marked  him 
of  the  darkness  dense.  The  future  had  no  rays  of  light,  but  fell 
about  him  like  a  pall  of  a  "  horror  of  great  darkness."  For  him 
there  was  no  God  abo\'e,  no  heart  within.  To-day — ah,  who  is 
this  ?  It  is  the  same  and  yet  not  the  same.  With  beaming  face 
and  sparkling  eye  he  answers  our  questioning  gaze,  "Whereas 
1  was  blind,  now  I  see."  The  night-mare  of  the  past  rolls  away 
like  a  dark  cloud,  driven  far  to  sea  by  wind  invisible.  Light 
enshrouds  him,  and  better  still  shines  into  his  heart,  illumining 
his  whole  life.  He  hates  the  ways  of  darkness  ;  and  a  strange, 
new  love  is  springing  up  for  the  pure  things  and  the  noble  things 
that  yesterday  he  scorned.  He  shrinks  from  looking  backward, 
but  ever  gazes  upon  the  light  that  is  streaming  over  the  heights, 
and  slowly  growing  brighter  and  more  glorious.  Millions  like 
this  one  can  say,  "  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  ;  whence  also 
we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  Who  shall  fashion 
anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to 
the  body  of  His  glory." 

Christmas  calls  up  memories  of  "  good  things"  to  every  one  in 
Christian  Homes.  To  the  child  and  to  the  animal-like  man  or 
woman  the  Holy  Season  means  little  else  than  the  gratification 
of  the  flesh.  Many  know  Christmas-tide  as  "  the  ass  his  master's 
crib."  The  best  and  wisest  rejoice  in  the  gifts  that  flutter  from 
hand  to  hand,  "  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth"  on 
that  day  of  days.  We  all  should  receive  with  gratitude  and 
delight  the  pleasant  things  which  God  moves  others  to  give  us. 
They  come  from  God's  heart  to  us,  His  wayward  children. 

Gifts  are  valuable  mainly  for  the  thought  that  gave  ihem,  for 
the  love  they  bring.  All  the  gifts  of  earthly  friends  speak  to  us 
of  God's  greatest  gift,  on  the  first  Chiistmas  Morning.  It  will 
take  all  eternity  for  us  to  learn  the  greatness  of  the  Gift.  How 
much  it  meant  to  God  !  How  much  it  means  to  us  .'  It  is  the 
only  possible  remedy  for  human  misery  and  degradation.  It 
will  be  the  grea^  glory  of  God  that  he  w'ill  have  Ifar  more  than 
effaced  the  evil  wrought  by  Satan.  Man  shall  be  far  higher  and 
greater  than  if  sin  had  not  entered  the  world.  Where  sin  abounds 
there  will  grace  much  more  abound.  Yet  Christmas  means  more 
than  this  unspeakable  gift.  Its  greatest  value  is  in  the  motive 
that  prompted  the  gift.  The  Divine  Love  stooped  to  share  -the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  that  man  might  share  the  Divine  Life. 
The  gift  of  a  Mother,  however  small,  touches  the  heart  because 
It  voices  the  Mother-love.  The  boundless  love  of  God  that 
sparkles  in  the  rippled  life  of  our  Christmas-tide  is  the  only 
power  that  can  soften  hearts  of  stone  and  make  dead  souls  throb 
with  joyous  life.  This  is  the  love,  more  tender  than  a  Mother's, 
that  awakes  an  answering  echo  in  our  hearts.  The  faintest 
Rays  of   Christmas   give    us    some    hint    of   the    world's    -reat 

W  "r'l  -"l'- '"'  ""T^".,;"  '^'^  ^''"^  '^°y  °^  Christmas-tide";  the 
rt    h"  ^P;^ks  will  prove  a  perpetual  jov,  and  we  ;hall 

tZvXTTn^-  ^°^  ^"  Prevailing  with  our  feliow  men.  Love 
IS  the  hght  of  Christmas;  God's  love  the  light  of  the  world. 

"  O  Love,  that  will  not  let  me  go, 

I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee ;  ' 
I  give  Thee  back  the  Hfe  I  owe. 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be." 
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Cbristmas  Reminiscences,    ^^j 


By  Rev.  Charles  Lench. 


HEN  requested  to  write  something  for  the 
Newfoundland  Quarterly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Xmas  Reminiscences,"  I  tried  to 
recall  some  item  of  interest  from  my  somewhat 
monotonous  outport  experiences  of  the  world's 
great  festive  and  popular  holiday. 
I  was  about  to  give  it  up  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me, — 
if  you  cannot  write  in  a  humorous  strain,  write  for  those  who 
may  be  passing  through  sorrow  at  this  Christmas  time.  With 
this,  my  mind  carried  me  back,  twenty  years;  to  the  early  days 
of  my  Newfoundland  pilgrimage. 

In  those  days  I  would  wander  in  imagination  to  the  old  land, 
and  fancy  would  picture  for  me  the  members  of  the  family 
gathering  around  the  Christmas  fire.  How  the  old  folks  would 
refer  to  the  "missing  link"  in  that  family  gathering!  Time 
passed  on  and  the  "old  folks"  were  gone  to  a  better  home  and 
laid  to  rest  in  God's  acre.  Christmas  has  its  sad  as  well  as 
gladsome  memories,  and  while  most  subscribers  to  Christmas 
numbers  prefer  the  sunny  side,  yet  to  pastors  of  Christ's  flock, 
the  festive  season  of  the  Wonderful  Child  who  came  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  ;  there  are  various  causes 
which  tend  to  turn  the  thoughts  into  other  channels  than  those  of 
innocent  mirth  and  happiness,  to  sympathize  with  the  bereaved 
and  sorrowing,  for  the  loss  of  the  head  of  a  family  or  the  cherub 
who  filled  the  household  with  its  innocent  prattles.  At  this 
happy  season  how  many  will  be  passing  through  the  vale  of 
tears  and 

'■  Sigh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

It  was  Christmas  week  of  1885,  but  the  travelling  preacher 
had  spent  his  two  Sundays  at  head-quarters  and  must  move  on 
to  his  numerous  appointments,  entailing  a  journey  of  sixty  miles 
to  and  from  the  extern  fishing  village  of  the  Mission.  We  had 
called  at  Garia,  where  the  kind-hearted  people  were  always  glad 
to  welcome  '•  The  Monthly  Visitor."  By  Christmas  Day  we 
were  fifteen  miles  farther  east,  and  had  arranged  to  make  the 
best  of  the  world's  holiday  at  Grand  Bruit,  named  by  the  French, 
probably  from  its  beautiful  waterfall.  We  preached  in  the  morn^ 
ing  and  planned  tu  have  an  enjoyable  time  in  the  afternoon,  by 
singing  and  talking  to  the  fisher-folk  of  other  lands,  and  doings 
of  other  people  at  Christmas  time.  As  the  neighbours  were 
gathering  to  Skipper  Sam's  Cottage,  a  fishing  boat  rounded  the 
point  of  the  harbor.  What  could  be  the  business  of  those 
strangeis  at  that  holiday  season  .■■ 

On  landing  they  soon  explained  that  an  accident  had  occurred 
by  which  a  yotmg  man    had    lost    his    life,   and  the  friends  had 


sent  for  the  minister  to  come  to  them  in  their  hour  of  trouble. 
We  started  for  Garia  with  little  delay,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  house  of  mourning,  after  fifteen  miles  in  a  small 
fishing  boat  on  a  cold  winter's  day.  the  evening  had  closed  in 
upon  us.  But  how  shall  we  describe  the  scene  we  witnessed  in 
that  sorrow-stricken  fisherman's  dwelling  ? 

At  early  morn  of  December  24th,  a  father  and  two  sons  left 
home  in  a  fishing  punt  for  a  distant  settlement  at  the  head  of 
the  bay.  They  decided  to  leave  the  eldest  son  on  an  island, 
where  he  must  spend  the  day  watching  for  seals  to  make  their 
appearance.  For  his  comfort  and  convenience  a  gaze  had  been 
built  of  stones,  to  answer  for  warmth  and  shelter.  Some  two  or 
three  hours  later  another  boat  left  Garia,  containing  two  fisher- 
men, with  the  object  of  visiting  the  aforementioned  island,  on 
the  same  business  of  securing  seals.  They  never  stopped  to 
think  that  others  could  be  before  them,  and  as  no  boat  was 
hauled  up  in  the  land-wash,  they  concluded  they  were  first  in 
order  that  day.  On  landing  they  hauled  up  their  boat,  shouldered 
their  guns  and  started  around  the  island  in  opposite  directions. 
Soon  after  came  the  report  of  a  gun,  followed  shortly  by  a  scream 
of  terror.  The  young  man  asserted  that  he  heard  a  noise  in 
the  direction  of  the  gaze,  and  seeing  a  fur  cap  at  once  concluded 
that  it  was  the  head  of  a  water-bear,  and  taking  deliberate  aim 
he  put  the  load  into  the  object.  Instantaneous  death  was  the 
result,  and  when  the  father  and  son  returned  to  the  island,  they 
found  the  poor  lad  cold  in  death.  It  was  Christmas  eve  when  they 
landed  at  their  stage  head  with  the  body  of  poor  Wm.  Smith,  and 
the  world's  great  festival  was  no  happy  day  for  that  sorrow- 
stricken  family.  I  shall  never  forget  the  grief  of  that  house- 
hold, especially  the  broken-hearted  parents,  and  the  neighbours 
of  that  sorrow-stricken  hamlet.  We  found  it  hard  to  get  away 
from  the  place  of  weeping  where  we  tarried    for   several   days. 

Magistrate  S ,  of  C ,  came  on  a  mission  of  investigation, 

and  finding  it  to  be  a  case  of  pure  carelessness,  forbade  the 
young  man  using  a  gun  for  five  years.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  case  of  death  emanating  from  the  careless  use  of  fire- 
arms ill  this  Colony.  Too  often  has  death  resulted  from  indis- 
cretion, and  gloom  and  sadness  been  self-inflicted  that  could 
easily  have  been  avoided. 

How  many  homes  in  St.  John's  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hoods will  be  suffering  this  Christmas  time  through  the  victims 
of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  during  the  past  year  ?  If  a  "  Merry 
Christmas"  cannot  be  secured  without  the  social  glass,  that 
brings  ruin  and  m'sery  and  domestic  infelicity  and  sorrow,  then 
we  will  change  the  expression,  and  wish  the  readers  of  The 
Newfoundland  Quarterly^A  Very   Happy  Christmas. 


"  I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas — 

Fresh  rivers  best  my  mind  do  please, 

Whose  sweet  calm  course  1  contemplate. 
And  seek  in  life  to  imitate." 

—  The  Angler's  Song. 
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PeiDfounaiana  postal  Spstcm. 


By   IV  m. 

THE    Newfoundland   Quarterly    has   recorded  in  its 
pages  many  interesting  truths  concerning  matters  of 
public   interest,   therefore  a  few  facts  respecting   the 
^/TO  much  abused   Postal  System   will,  I  am  sure,  interest 

VL*^  its  readers.   My  connection  with  the  Post  Office  hardly 
\j.V        numbers  a  score  of  years,  but  from  its  records  I  have 
been   able  to   compare    its   activities   previous  to  my 
connection  with  it. 

History  records  that  in  1805,  just  a  century  ago,  the  first 
Post  Office  was  established  in  Newfoundland.  Its  operations 
at  first  were  of  course  insignificant,  and  until  the  system  of 
handling  mail  matter  was  modernized  by  Inspector  Hawkins 
from  Ottawa  much  unnecessary  work  was  performed  by  the 
officials.  There  were  no  Travelling  Post  Office  in  those  days; 
letters  from  harbor  to  harbor  passed  through  the  place  where 
addressed  on  their  way  to  St.  John's,  where  the  sealed  bags 
from  the  dififerent  Post  Offices  were  opened  and  the  contents 
assorted,  and  later  returned  to  their  destination.  To  have  a 
letter  recorded  or  registered  was  a  very  great  undertaking  and 
necessitated  much  entering  of  address  on  forms  of  different 
coloured  papers,  fastening  with  wax  and  sealing.  Money  Orders 
were  unknown,  and  all  Parcels  came  as  freight.  There  being 
no  house  to  house  delivery  of  mail  matter  the  work  of  the  staff 
at  the  old  Post  Office  must  have  been  manifold,  and  the  many 
anxious  and  persistent  enquiries  for  letters  that  never  came  did 
not  tend  to  the  answer  being  "the  soft  word  which  turneth  away 
wrath." 

The  opening  of  the  Railway  line  to  Harbor  Grace  and  the 
placing  of  mail  clerks  on  that  line,  and  on  the  Coastal  Steamers 
North,  West  and  Labrador,  who  transacted  the  business  of  a 
Post  Office,  in  specially  fitted  compartments,  enabled  letters  to 
be  sent  and  answered  from  place  to  place  without  having  to  come 
into  St.  John's.  The  registering  of  letters  was  made  a  much 
less  difficult  undertaking,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Money 
Order  and  Parcel  Post  branches  were  great  helps  to  the  suc- 
cessful transaction  of  business  by  post. 

There  being,  until  recently,  no  Banks  outside  St.  John's  the 
transmission  of  m.oney  from  place  to  place  was  only  possible  by 
means  of  the  Registration  and  Money  Order  System,  and  up  to 
the  present,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Outport  Post  Offices  con- 
duct the  whole  financial  business  of  the  community. 

Of  the  two  million  letters  handled  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment last  year,  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  were  reported 
as  delayed  or  lost,  and  the  fact  that  those  massing  may  have 
been  lost  or  delayed  before  receipt  at  or  delivery  from  the  Post 
Office  seems  not  to  occur  to  the  critics  of  post  office  methods. 

There  is  now  more  mail  matter  landed  by  the  steamer  Bruce 
at  Port-aux-Basques,  per  trip,  three  times  each  week — that  is 
two  days  mail — than  arrived  once  a  fortnight  twelve  years  ago 
when  brought  from  Halifax  to  St.  John's  by  the  Red  Cross  line 
steamers.  Only  the  mail  matter  for  St.  John's  and  its  suburbs, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  reaches  the  General  Post  Office  ; 
the  remainder  being  despatched  from  Bruce  and  Train  by  the 
Mail  Clerks  en  route.  A  constant  stream  of  mail  bags  are  thrust 
out  from  the  mail  cars  to  the  intermediate  offices,  and  to  H.\y 
and  Coastal  Steamers  from  each  of  the  Express  Trains  from 
Port-aux-Basques.  The  St.  John's  city  letters  and  papers  are 
also  assorted  into  sections,  so  that  reassorting^'of  them  by  the 
staff  at  the  General  Post  Office  is  not  necessary.  Carriers  for 
the  extreme  East  or  West  sections  of  the  city,  for  instance,  may 
obtain  the  bundle  of  letters  and  papers  for  the  ward  served  by 
them  at  once  as  it  comes  into  the  office  from  the  train  with  the 
number  of  his  district  marked  upon  the  wrapper.  The  clerk  in 
the  General  Post  Office  tabled  ofT  to  attend  to  the  placing  of 
mail  matter  into  the  section  of  rented  mail  boxes,  situated  on 
the  East,  West  or  Central  side  of  the  office,  may  at  once  obtain 
the  mail  matter  for  his  section,  which  also  comes  into  the  office 
divided  and  labelled  with  the  number  of  the  box  section  sci-ed 


Campbell. 

by  him.  In  this  way  there  is  no  delay,  and  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  arrival  of  trains  the  box  holders  may  obtain  all  of  their 
letters  and  in  half  an  hour  their  newspapers.  This  is  a  record 
that  any  post  office  may  well  fee)  proud  of.  The  mail  from  trains 
and  steamers  coming  into  the  cities  in  Canada  and  the  Lnited 
States  go  into  the  offices  unassorted,  there  to  be  subdivided, 
and  thereby  delayed  for  hours  before  being  ready  for  delivery. 
Tirpe  was  in  St.  John's  when  letters  placed  into  boxes  remamed 
there  uncalled  for  for  days,  but  competition  in  trade  is  now  so 
great  that  messengers  from  the  same  firm  cross  one  other  on  the 
way  to  the  General  Post  Office  for  their  letters. 

The  Registered  Letters  also  are  recorded  by  the  Railway 
Mail  Clerks;  three  copies,  by  carbon,  of  the  addresses  of  those 
for  St.  John's  being  made  out,  one  copy  being  retained  by  the 
clerk,  the  second  being  for  the  St.  John's  office,  and  the  third  is 
the  form  of  receipt  presented  for  signature  with  the  letter  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  clerks  to  have  five  and  six  hundred  such 
letters  each  trip,  many  of  them  being  packages  of  money.  If 
you  think  it  is  easy  to  make  the  necessary  entries  for  the.se,  try 
writing  when  next  you  take  a  trip  by  tail  and  be  convinced. 

The  unpaid  or  short  prepaid  matter  which  come  frequently 
from  the  United  States  causes  much  delay  in  carriers  delivery, 
as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  collected  on  each  has  to  be  com- 
puted and  charged  to  the  carrier  responsible  for  its  delivery. 
This  also  is  a  matter  which  the  Canadian  and  American  offices 
have  not  to  the  same  extent  to  contend  with.  The  Universal 
Penny  Postage  scheme  will  be  the  cure  for  this. 

It  has  so  often  been  stated  that  many  registered  letters  are 
lost  during  transit  that  it  would  seem  to  be  for  some  reason  that 
an  efTert  to  discredit  the  Registration  of  letters  was  purposely 
made,  the  loss  of  an  unregistered  letter,  alleged  to  have  been 
mailed,  being  made  to  appear  to  have  been  a  registered  letter. 
The  fact  that  out  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  registered  letters 
handled  b)'  the  Newfoundland  Post  Office  officials  last  year  two 
only  were  lost — the  amount  of  contents  being  made  good  by  the 
Department — should  go  far  to  alleviate  the  minds  of  any  who 
may  have  doubts  of  its  safety.  More  than  half  of  the  above 
large  number  of  registered  articles  were  real!\-  packages  of  coin. 

The  advantages  of  the  Money  Order  System  are  very  largely 
availed  of  by  the  great  number  of  our  people  who  leave  New- 
foundland for  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  parts  of  each 
year. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  services  of  the  Postmaster  at  Sydnev. 
and  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  at  the  same  place  has  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Post  Office  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
advices  of  all  Money  Orders  issued  in  American  and  Canadian  | 
cities  for  places  in  Newfoundland  are  sent  to  the  Post  Master 
at  Sydney  who  obtains  from  the  Bank  there  the  necessary  funds 
and  sends  it  by  Registered  mail  direct  to  the  offices  on  which 
the  orders  are  drawn.  Thousands  of  dollars  from  our  roving 
population,  who  spend  many  days  of  each  year  away  from  home, 
is  transmitted  in  this  way,  and  the  work  pei formed  by  the  Post 
Master  at  Sydney,  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  is  well  worth 
the  $50  allowed  him  by  the  Government.  To  appreciate  the 
present  system,  however,  we  have  to  contrast  it  with  ihe  former 
method,  when  the  money  to  pay  an  order  issued  at  Sydney  or 
New  York  would  have  to  be  sent  from  St.  John's,  necessitating 
a  delay  of  weeks  after  the  orders  themselves  had  reached  the 
owners,  but  which  the  Post  M  .ster  was  unable  to  cash  until  he 
later  received  the  money  from  St.  John's. 

With  a  few  exceptions  people  in  the  oiUports  are  compelled 
to  use  the  Post  Office  to  transmit  monev  to  the  Banks  or  else- 
where therefore  the  establishing  of  a  Postal  Savings  Bank 
Branch  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  improvements  in  the  service 
that  may  be  expected.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  greater 
need  of  Savings  Banks  than  in  Newfoundland.  Our  people  are 
blessed  at  certain  seasons  with  abundance,  but  the  many  allurin^^ 
devices  to  obtain  their  money  increases  day  by  day  the  news 
papers  which  reach  them  are  full  of  "get  rich  quick"  ads    and 
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the  records  of  the  Dead  Letter  Branch  show  that  many  dollars 
sent  to  Foreign  firms  must  be  lost  for  ever  to  the  senders,  as 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  sent  can  be  discovered  in  time. 
Many  are  returned  to  the  senders  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  addressees  are  conducting  a  fraudulent  business. 

The  Parcel  Post  mails  are  weighty  with  patent  medicines, 
ordered  by  healthy  people  convinced  of  illness,  and  for  which 
they  have  expended  their  hard  earned  dollars,  hence  the  need 
of  establishing  Postal  Savings  Banks  in  every  settlement  to  care 
for  the  surplus  earnings  of  our  people.  Many  of  the  Outport 
Post  Offices  have  been  made  Telegraph  Offices,  and  with  the 
Savings  Bank  Branch  added,  and  later  the  long  distance  Tele- 
phone connection,  we  may  consider  ourselves  up-to-date. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  that  so  comes  into 
contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community  as  the  Post  Office. 
Any  improvement  in  its  methods,  or  increase  of  its  facilities,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  and  judging  from  the  past  it  has  a  great 
future  for  usefulness  ahead  of  it. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  European  mails  for  North 
America  will  soon  cross  Newfoundland  by  rail  and  through  the 
Gulf  by  tunnel.  Possibly,  later,  mails  will  be  forwarded  by 
air  ships.  The  reindeer  will  take  the  place  of  the  dog  for  haul- 
ing mails  in  winter,  and  the  motor  car  will  take  the  place  of  the 
old  mail  waggon.  Free  house  to  house  delivery  of  mail  matter 
in  the  outports  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
method  of  lea\'ing  letters  in  offices  until  called  for.  St.  John's, 
which  is  so  rapidly  growing  in  population,  will  require  a  Mail 
Delivery  Office  in  the  East  End;  for  why  should  the  residents 
thei  e  be  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  General  Post  Office  to  obtain 
the  conients  of  the  letter  boxes  ?  The  bags  of  mail  for  this  box 
section  could,  by  an  extra  swing  of  the  arm  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Clerks,  be  placed  into  other  bags  and  go  to  the  East  End  Post 
C)ffice  direct  from  the  Train.  We  may  also  hope  to  see  the 
mails  transferred  from  the  Railway  Station  to  the  General  Post 
Office  and  its  branches  underground  by  Tubes  as  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  in  America  instead  of  by  waggon.  All  Post  Offices 
will  do  Telegraph  and  Savings  Bank  business,  and  will  also  per- 
mit Telephone  conversations  with  subscribers  hundreds  of  miles 
distant. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  gift  of  Prophecy  to  see  these 
improvements;  ordinary  observation  and  the  lessons  of  history 
are  sufficient  to  help  us  anticipate  them. 


^ 


murphy's  fatj.s,  salmonier  river. 

-No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant,  as  the 
life  of  a  well  governed  angler,  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we  stand 
on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  posses  ourselves  m  as  much 
quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams,  which  we  now  see  glide  so  quietly 
1...  ...  '•      Ti..   rnni-tilpnt  Anirler. 


^  Cbe  First  Cucbarisf  ^ 


In  tDe  Rcstorea  CatDcaral,  St.  mattbciu's  Dap,  1905. 


The  Prelate  hath  pronounced  in  Jesus'  Name 

The  words  of  Consecration,  and  before 

This  Mystery  we  silently  adore: 

And  kneeling  here  among  us  if  we  claim 

Feild,  Spencer,  Bridge,  in  spirit,  who  shall  blame? 

And  multitudes  who  worshipped  here  before, 

Whose  feet  have  trod  the  Paradisal  shore. 

Just  men  made  perfect,  and  who  follow  the  Lamb 

Where  e'er  He  goeth.     Ah  I  we  do  not  need 

A  Cloud  or  bright  Shekinah  to  impart 

A  glow  of  holy  reverence  to  our  heart. 

While  we  can  realize  in  our  Faith's  plan. 

Communion  with  the  Saints,  our  vital  creed. 

And  feast  on  Christ,  forever  God  and  Man. 

— Robert  Gear  MacDonald. 


t 


THE    STAG. 

The   Hunter  marked  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary, 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way. 

For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew 
The  hiboiiring  Stag  stiain'd  full  in  view. 

—  Thi.   Lady  of  the  Lake 
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#^  First  Settlers  at  Cioillingate 


ARLY  in  the  seventies,  the  late  Mr.  T.  D. 
Scanlon  (one  of  the  best  informed  New- 
foundlanders of  his  day)  found  under  the 
ruins  of  a  "West  Country  fish-i^ake"  at  Back 
Harbor,  Notre  Dame  Bay,  a  tin  canister  contain- 
ing a  very  old  and  highly  interesting  "  Diary  of 
Events."  Some  of  the  entries,  he  assured  me,  when  talking  the 
matter  over  with  him  a  few  years  before  his  death,  were  made 
by  members  of  the  Peyton  family,  one  of  whom  took  a  prominent 
part,  on  March  5th,  1818,  in  the  capture  of  Mary  March,  "  the 
last  of  our  aboriginals."'  According  to  this  diary,  some  two 
hundred  years  ago  Twillingate  was  first  settled  by  four  English- 
men, namely:  Mpore,  at  Back  Harbor;  Smith,  at  tlie  Pf'int  ,• 
Young,  at  South  Side,  and  Bath,  at  Jenkins'  Cove.  Their 
social  visits  were  few  and  far  between — not  oftener  than  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  and  never  without  their  guns.  The  woods 
which  covered  the  island  were  infested  with  thieving  Indians, 
constantlv  on  the  watch  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlers'  tilts, 
seeking  what  they  could  carry  off.  Moore,  of  Back  Haibor, 
usually  carried  two  guns,  one  in  each  hand,  whtn  crossing  to 
the  South  Side,  and  frequently  had  occasion  to  use  them,  to  the 
terror  of  the  Red  Men.  They  dreaded  the  White  Man's 
"thunder,"  and  were  known  to  have  rernarked  that  whilst  they 
could  kill  but  one  man  at  a  time,  the  White  Man  frequentlv 
brought  down  two  and  sometimes  three  at  one  shot.  B.ith.  at 
Jenkins'  Cove,  when  an  old  man  (and  long  after  the  Red  Men 
had  ceased  from  troubling),  in  recounting  the  exploits  of  his 
youth,  could  never  be  got  to  acknowledge  the  actual  killing  of 
an  Indian,  but  trimmed  very  closely  at  times.  Lying  in  liis  bed 
one  night,  enjoying  a  soothing  pipe,  he  heard  a  slight  noise  out- 
side, close  to  his  head,  as  if  some  one  were  picking  out  the  moss 
with  which  the  tilt  was  "stogged,"  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior. 
Suspecting  that  Indians  were  around,  he  quietly  seized  his 
seven-foot  Toole  gun^   charged    with    "twelve    fingers,"    soltly 


ilna  Cbcir  Conflicts  luitb  tDe  Rca  Indians, 

Bv  A.  A.  Parsons, 

opened  the  door  and  fired.  What  was  the  result  of  that  shot  ? 
Even  garrulous  old  age  could  never  draw  him  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  fired.  The  result  of  that  reconnaissance  was  never 
known  ! 

Mr.  Peter  Pickett,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  fogo,  used  to  tell 
his  friends  that  he  often,  when  a  boy,  heard  the  old  folks  talk 
of  a  peculiarity  of  the  Red  Men  in  putting  out  their  fires;  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  something  really  worth  knowing  in  this 
respect  was  never  discovered  by  the  white  settlers.  It  seems 
that,  no  matter  bow  suddenly  an  encampment  was  met  with,  the 
fire  would  instantly  be  put  out,  and  nothing  be  seen  but  the 
steam  from  the  hot  embers.  When  surprised  they  never  left  a 
fire  burning  behind  them. 

An  old  fisherman  named  Pilley,  who  came  from  Dorset  to 
Slade  &  Co.,  some  eighty  years  ago,  said  he  often  saw  the  Red 
Indians  running  along  the  strand  of  the  Exploits  as  he  sailed  up 
the  river  in  quest  of  wood.  They  always  ran  from  the  White 
Man. 

Apropos  of  Slades :  The  founder  of  the  house  was  "old 
Captain  Tommy,"  a  mighty  fisherman  and  a  bachelor.  His 
dress  comprised  a  swanskin  pants  and  blouse,  protected, 
when  "on  the  ground,"  by  a  leathern  barvel.  Cape  Anns  and 
rubber  coats  were  not  then  invented,  His  habits  were  as 
simple  as  his  dress,  and  his  frugality  surpassed  both.  An  ap- 
prentice boy  was  his  chief  and  sole  companion.  The  domestic 
duties  \\e.rfi  oi  painful  sameness.  First  thing  after  breakfast 
was  "out  dog-irons"  to  cool  before  the  door;  they  were  never 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fire  after  a  meal  and  to  thus  uselessly 
waste  away.  The  same  operation  took  place  after  dinner  ancJ 
supper,  and  stray  crumbs  left  on  the  table  by  the  boy  afforded 
an  excellent  theme  for  a  lecture,  during  the  delivery  of  which  the 
old  gentleman  would  carefully  lift  the  crumbs  to  his  mouth  with 
the  tips  of  his  moistened  fingers,  admonishing  the  boy  to  do 
likewise  and  waste   nothing. 


> 


ITcujroundlancl. 

The  glorious  forests  echo, 
The  ringing  sound  of  song. 

As  his  axe  the  woodman  swinging 
Its  giant  trees  among. 

Where  in  the  not  far-dfstant  fi.dire 
We  see  fair  homesteads  stand  ; 

And  kine,  instead  of  caribou, 

Blessing  our  happy  land.— /.w/v//,^. 


A 


Cbe  Bumber. 

\\  ith  h,s  ghnnng  c.own  of  sunjit  vernal  snows  ; 
\\  here  the  bosky  woodland  verdure 


leigns, 


'Tis  the 


carpets  ail  the  woodland  nlaini 


erene    ii.sUo  dly  Hnmhev  f\r,v.-s.~- H'n/tn>i 
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CK  Cate  J{.  W.  Wackap. 


<TT  has  long  been  known  in  the  community  that  Mr.  Mackay 
I  was  seriously  ill,  but  owing  to  his  strong  constitution  and 
1  great  mental  vigor,  his  friends  hoped  that  his  valuable  life 
might  still  be  preserved.  Several  years  ago  he  had  a  very  dan- 
gerous attack  from  which  he  made  a  wonderful  recovery.  The 
24th  of  November,  1905,  he  passed  peacefully  away,  surrounded 
by  all  the  members  of  his  family.  His  death  will  be  mourned 
all  over  the  Colony.  The  sad  news  of  his  decease  spread  a 
gloom  over  our  whole  community,  he  was  so  closely  associated 
with  the  business  community,  the  Masonic  body,  as  Provincial 
Grand  Master,  and  the  Kirk.  No  man  in  Newfoundland  was 
more  universally  known,  no  one  had  more  friends  amongst  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
one  was  more  beloved.  His  career  was  a  very  remarkable  one. 
Born  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  educated  at  the  famous 
Pictou  Academy,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  North  America. 
From  his  early  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his  quickness  in 
learning,  a  wonderful  memory  and  a  positive  genius  for  figures 
and  mathematics.  He  began  life  very  early — first  as  a  school 
teacher,  next  as  a  telegrapher.  His  proficiency  as  an  operator 
won  him  such  rapid  promotion  that  he  was  a  Manager  when  he 
was  only  seventeen.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  read  a  message 
by  sound.  His  memory  was  so  wonderful  that  he  could  let  a 
despatch  get  ten  or  even  twelve  words  ahead  of  him  and  yet 
keep  the  whole  in  his  mind  and  write  out  the  full  message.  He 
knew  the  distinct  touch  of  every  operator  in  bis  service;  and  I 
remember  once  in  a  Telegraph  office  in  Montreal  his  telling 
Mrs.  Mackay  and  myself  who  was  then  operating — It  was  one 
of  his  sons,  and  he  knew  his  touch. 

After  filling  several  positions  as  superintendent  at  Hamilton, 
in  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  In  1855  and  1856  he  became  head 
of  the  telegraphs  in  his  native  county  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  the 
time  Cyrus  Field  was  looking  for  a  manager  for  his  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Company,  then  newly 
formed,  he iput  himself  in  communication  with  D.  H.  Craig, 
founder  of  ithe  New  York  Associated  Press,  and  asked  him  and 
some  otheri friends  to  select  the  very  best  man  to  fill  the  difficult 
position  of  manager  in  Newfoundland.  They  recommended  to 
him  young  Mackay,  then  only  22.  When  the  new  Manager  paid 
his  first  visit  to  the  Colony  in  January,  1857,  he  found  every- 
thing in  confusion.  The  line  was  broken,  not  a  single  section 
was  in  working  order.  With  the  small  steamer  Victoria  he 
repaired  thfe  break  in  the  cable  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape 
Breton ;  walked  over  the  whole  line ;  organized  a  new  staff  of 
operators  asnd  repairers,  and  put  the  whole  concern  in  working 
order.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  from  this  period,  1856,  to 
1866,  the  concern  was  only  a  land  line  with  a  cable  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, but  with  no  trans-Atlantic  connection.  Their  only  receipts, 
outside  of  |ocal  telegrams,  were  from  precarious  and  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  service  of  messages  intercepted  by  a  daring 
boats  crew  at  Cape  Race,  from  thence  transmitted  to  America. 
Cyrus  Field's  partners  became  sick  and  tired  of  the  enterprise, 
and  but  for  Field's  enthusiasm  and  Mackay's  activity  and  eco- 
nomic efficient  working  of  the  fine  it  would  have  been  aban- 
doned over  and  over  again,  these  two  kept  it  alive. 

No  one  can  rob  Mackay's  memory  of  this  undying  honour. 
Like  Cyrus  Field,  he  had  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  great  project.  The  outside  world  were  uubelievers.  The 
London  Times  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  great  world  when  it 
declared  that  the  project  was  a  wild  scheme,  a  phantom  of  hair 
brained  enthusiasts,  and  never  could  be  of  any  practical  value. 
For  nearly  ten  years  this  time  of  hope  deferred  went  on.  It  was 
the  most  trying  period  in  Mackay's  life.  It  was  during  these 
hard  times  in  i860  that  Mackay  married.  His  income  was  small 
his  work  most  laborious  and  harassing.  Never  did  any  one 
secure  for  himself  a  better  consoler,  companion  and  helpmate 
than  he  found  in  his  young  and  beautiful  wife.  The  happiness 
of  his  home  life  helped  him  to  bear  the  worry  and  stru(rgle  of 
these  days.  For  Mackay  there  was  no  one  like  his  wife.  His 
affection  and  admiration    was  only  equalled   by  her  devotion. 


By  D.    W.  Prowse,  LL.D. 

With  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  all  was  changed, 
It  put  life  into  the  local  lines,  and  from  a  poor,  starved  business 
it  became  a  most  prosperous,  successful  undertaking,  and  has 
continued  so  ever  since.  Many  of  us  can  now  remember  the 
27th  July,  1866,  when  the  Atlantic  cable  was  landed,  and  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  all  classes.  The 
cable  is  to-day  no  longer  a  wonder  and  a  marvel,  but  as  one  sits 
at  Heart's  Content  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night  with 
both  Continents  at  rest  and  notes  the  beginning  of  the  business 
day  in  Europe,  and  later  on,  the  rush  from  America.  Watching 
by  the  cable  instrument  we  appear  almost  to  hear  the  eager 
steps  of  the  busy  multitude  in  two  worlds.  To  the  tired  opera- 
tor it  is  mere  ordinary  business,  but  to  the  onlooker  this  joining 
of  the  Hemispheres  and  the  complete  annihilation  of  time  and 
space  will  always  appear  as  the  most  wonderful  human  achiev 
ment  in  an  age  of  scientific  marvels.  This  Colony  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  dear  deceased  friend,  and  the  Anglo' 
American    Telegraph    Company,    whilst    other    colonies   were 


This  plate  was  kindly  lent  us"! 
by  News  Pub.  Cu.,  Ltd  J 


LATE    A.    M.    MACKAY. 


spending  millions  on  Telegraph  Lines  we  got  ours  for  nothing, 
with  cable  connection  thrown  in.  Where  the  old  Company  had 
spent  a  million  dollars  on  the  land  line  to  Cape  Ra3-,  Mackay 
rebuilt  It  for  $90,000.  From  first  to  last,  over  and  above  all  its 
receipts,  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  has  spent 
or  salaries,  renewals  and  repairs  more  than  Four  Mllion  Dol- 
lars Between  Mackay  and  the  eminent  men  who  were  Directors 
in  New  York,  Cyrus  Field  and  the  great  philanthropist,  PeSr 
Cooper,  there  was  not  only  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services 
but  a  warm  personal  friendship  whi,:h  showed  itself  in  a  0™ 
tation  of  plate  and  other  valuable  gifts  ^ 

One  of  the   most  stirring  events  in  the  life  of  the  deceased 
was  the  monopoly  scare  of  1873-3.     This   oiTer  to  buv  out  the 
Cable  was  a  pure  slock-jobbine  trick  of   tK^   r»„  I  out  tne 

chere   by  which  he  and  ^his  fnLdfcletiSVJoToo^'s.^l^ 

Hon    A    W    T"  '"°c'  °'  "^  ''^P^  °"^  heads  level,  also    he  "f^ 
Hon.  A   W.  Harvey,  Sir  F.  B.  T.  Carter,   N.  R.  Vail  and  .  f 
more;  but  all  the   rest  of  the  community,   from   the   Cover    T 
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down,  went  mad  over  the   proposal.     The  whole  thing  was  a 
barefaced  fraud  and  our  most  respected  citizens  simply  dupes. 

As  an  employer  of  labor  and  manager  of  men,  Mackay  was 
Unrivalled.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  kindness,  his  tact,  and 
his  wonderful  way  of  handling  men  that  our  first  railway  was 
pushed  ahead  in  the  teeth  of  a  most  deadly  opposition,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  energy  and  the  expenditure  of  his  own  money 
that  the  first  line  to  Harbor  Grace  was  eventually  laid.  The 
contractor  and  the  work  was  always  breaking  down.  Over  and 
over  again  he  had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mackay  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  our  public  and  social  life.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  Council  he  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
filled  a  leading  place  in  the  Masonic  body  and  in  the  Kirk.  His 
kindness  and  charity  was  simply  unbounded.  No  one  in  want, 
or  in  trouble  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  In  all  his  benevo- 
lent work  he  was  most  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  like  himself 
large  hearted,  generous  and  good  to  the  poor,  and  the  afflicted, 
whether  it  was  the  outharbor  friend  kindly  welcomed  at  their 
home  or  the  poor  tramp  picked  up  on  the  road  and  carried  on 
their  weary  way.  There  was  no  condescention,  no  patronising 
airs  in  all  their  various  acts  of  kindness.  It  was  purely  a  labour 
of  love  to  them  both  to  help  and  comfort.  His  popularity  was 
not  only  amongst  his  companions  and  friends  at  the  City  Club, 
but  also  amongst  the  humble  classes.  He  was  everybody's 
friend  and  every  one  liked  him.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  and 
widely  mourned  by  all  his  acquaintances.    Into  the  sanctuary  of 


his  home-life  we  cannott  approach.  Words  are  poor,  feeble  and 
ineffectual  to  express  the  loss  of  the  most  affectionate  husband 
and  father  to  his  beloved  wife  and  children.  No  outsider  can 
enter  into  the  full  measure  of  their  grief  or  their  life  long  sorrow. 
Time  the  great  consoler  may  mitigate  their  bereavement,  it  will 
comfort  them  to  know  how  widely,  how  tenderly,  the  deceased 
was  beloved.  It  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
all  the  dear  old  companions  of  my  youth.  I  feel  only  too  keenly 
how  inadequate,  how  incomplete  is  this  short  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  life  of  my  dear  old  friend.  Of  all  the  gay  com- 
pany who  welcomed  Mackay  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  only  Mr. 
T.  R.  Job,  Sir  R.  Thorburn,  Mr.  William  Bowring  and  myself 
survive.  Only  Lord  Kelvin,  better  known  as  Sir  William 
Thompson,  remains  of  the  illustrious  body  who  created  ocean 
telegraphy.  Of  his  own  immediate  associates  in  the  old  com- 
pany, T.  Scanlan,  Waddel,  Saunders  and  all  are  gone,  only  Mr. 
Gaden,  Leslie  and  a  few  more  are  still  in  harness.  I  should 
add  that  Mr.  Mackay,  altho'  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  of  men, 
was  also  a  most  perfervid  Scot  devoted  to  his  ain  countrie  and 
his  Kirk.  A  staunch  Presbyterian  he  took  an  active  part  and 
was  a  most  liberal  supporter  in  all  the  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional work  of  his  coreligionists. 

Mr.  Mackay  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  a  dear  httle 
daughter  died  in  infancy.  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  also  died 
many  years  ago.  The  survivors  are  his  wife,  four  daughters — 
Mrs.  Rendell,  Mrs.  Melville,  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall  and  Mrs. 
McNeil ;  three   sons — Gower,   William  and   Eric. 


j^    Centenaries  ana  Celebrations  in  1905.    ^ 


By  D.    IV. 
kHIS  is   an    age  of  celebrations  and  the  keeping  of  anni- 
versaries, varied  by  bi-centenaries  or  ter-centen  aries,  &c. 
Many    persons   think   the   thing    is   overdone,  and  that 
we  are  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

However,  it  will  go  on.  The  worship  of  ancestors  was  the 
very  earliest  form  of  the  beginnings  of  religion  amongst  savage 
tribes,  and  the  desire  to  commemorate  the  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  illustrious  departed  ones  is  inherent  in  human 
nature.  It  is  well  known  to  antiquarians,  and  students  of  folk 
lore,  that  many  of  the  festivals  we  keep  now,  as  Christians,  were 
originally  of  pagan  origin.  For  in.stance,  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Day,  24th  June,  otherwise  Midsummer  day,  commemorated  here 
and  elsewhere  with  bonfires  on  the  hills,  is  an  old  relict  of  the 
ancient  fire  worshippers. 

One  very  humorous  instance  came  under  my  notice  many 
years  ago,  of  the  way  old  customs,  derived  from  our  English 
ancestors,  are  kept  up  in  this  Colony,  notwithstanding  complete 
changes  in  the  religious  character  of  the  community  where  they 
werelfirst  introduced.  Guy  Faux's  day,  5th  November,  known 
in  history  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot  to  blow  up  King  James  I., 
his  Lords  and  Commons,  is  e.s.sentially  a  Protestant  celebration, 
like  the  Battle  of  Boyne.  It  was  introduced  into  Bay  Bulls  from 
the  West  of  England,  where  the  people  all  belonged,  like  their 
forefathers,  to  the  Church  of  England.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  community  into  good  Roman  Catholics,  the 
5th   Nov.  is  still  celebrated  in  that  interesting  little  community. 

Some  years  ago  the  boys  of  the  village  lit  their  bonfire  too 
near  the  constable's  house,  and  he  asked  to  have  it  removed, 
and  as  this  was  refused  he  put  out  the  fire  himself.  The  cele- 
brators  were  so  indignant  with  the  Government  Officer  for  this 
outrage  that  in  revenge  they  went  and  damaged  a  Government 
bridge  and  nearly  injured  some  poor  travellers. 

In  the  present  year,  1905,  there  have  been  many  celebrations, 
some  in  honour  of  less  known  people,  such  as  the  Poet  Crabbe, 
and  BroAnp,  the  Author  of  Religio  Medeci ;  but  two  are  con- 
'spicuous.  The  quar-centenary  of  the  publication  of  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated  humorous  work  in  the  world— Don  Quixote 
and  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Nelson  and  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar.     Both  are  worthy  of  all  honour. 

Early  in  the  year  1604  there  was  issued  from  the  press  at 
Madrid  the  shabbiest  specimen  of  a  book,  badly  printed  on  the 
poorest  paper-the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  Cervantes  s 
immortal  work.      It  took  the  world  by  storm.     Within   the  year 


Prowse,  LL.D. 

edition  after  edition  ever  since.     In  every  language  and  every 

reads    about    the    Gallant    Knight   of 


-kinnr    if\r\ 


tongue    the    world    still    _ , 

La  Mancha  and  his  squire — Sancho  Panza. 

The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  Don  Quixote  is  an  untranslatable 
book.  It  is  not  only  pure  Spanish,  but  all  the  allusions  are 
Provincial.  The  bloom,  the  beauty,  the  delicate  touches  of  wit 
and  humour,  the  play  upon  words,  all  the  splendour  of  the 
sonorous  Castilian  is  lose  in  translation.  Niagara  drained 
through  a  jelly  bag.  Yes,  marvel  of  marvels.  This  bowdlerized 
emasculated  version  of  the  great  work,  even  translated  into  a 
foreign  jargon,  is  still  the  most  popular  book  in  the  world,  and 
to-day  in  the  English  boy's  library  it  holds  its  own  with  Robin- 
son Crusoe  and  Stephenson's  Treasure  Island. 

Cervantes  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  letters  whose  life  is  greater 
and  nobler  than  his  most  famous  work.  Other  great  writers 
career  are  most  uneventful.  Don  Miguel's  was  most  horoic,  not 
only  as  a  hero  in  battle  and  as  a  captive,  but  he  displayed  the 
still  higher  qualities  of  patience  and  cheerfulness  under  the 
stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  that  would  have  sub- 
dued a  lesser  soul. 

The  most  amusing  book  in  the  world  was  commenced  when 
its  author  was  in  prison.  There  is  one  splendid  characteristic 
of  Cervantes  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  commen- 
tators— his  attitude  to  England.  Remember,  he  was  a  Spaniard 
of  Spaniards,  a  devout  Catholic,  intensely  proud  of  his  great 
country.  How  would  any  ordinary  Spaniard  of  that  day  fell 
towards  the  fierce  Islanders  who  had  wantonly  invaded  Spain,  destroyed 
her  invincible  Armada  and  persecuted  her  religion.  The  Espanola  Inglesa 
is  a  poor  little  novel,  but  it  reveals  the  magnanimous  noble  character  of  its 
author.  Though  his  worst  enemies,  Ceri'antes  does  full  justice  to  the  high 
character  and  courage  of  the  English,  his  only  complaint  is  the  hard  usage 
of  his  co-religionists. 

To  the  world  in  general  Velasquez  and  Murillo  represent  Spanish  Art, 
while  Don  Quixote  stands  for  Spanish  Literature.  If  it  is  given  to  the 
world  of  spirits  to  know  what  passes  on  earth— how  Don  Miguel's  proud 
heart  must  swell  with  triumph  when  he  knows  that  his  mfluence  and  his 
two  brother  artists  swayed  the  whole  cultivated  world  of  Europe  m  favour 
of  Spain  during  the  late  war  with  America.  Every  pamter,  artist  and 
writer  in  the  Old  World  was  Spanish  to  the  core  dunng  the  struggle. 

About  Nelson  the  great  sailor— the  greatest  naval  tactician  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  What  mor^  is  there  to  say  ?  He  saved  England,  and  Eng- 
lishmen all  over  the  world  did  honour  to  his  memory  this  year. 

We  did  the  celebration  nobly  in  St.  John's.  The  trade  would  allow  no 
holiday  for  the  great  seaman-the  saviour  of  the  Empire.  They  did  better, 
they  turned  thelccasion  to  profit,  and  used  the  hero  as  a  shop  advertise- 
ment for  the  Trafalgar  ties  and  Nelson  bows  and  scarves,  cheap  splendid 
ZxL  at  twenty  cents'  A  cheap  and  shoddy  and  happily  a  unique  way  of 
. .mnr^tintr  a  <rrpat  event  and  a  matchless  hero.         D.  W.  Prowse. 
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P^o^.  *>-  5.  H.  Parsons.  THE    HANDSOME    RESIDENCES    OF 

Hon.  James  S.  Pitts,  and  J.  Outerbridge.  Esq. 


Our  6rectins. 


We  know  our  readers  will  be  pleased,  that  instead 
of  the  usual  editorial  reflections,  we  give  in  this 
Number,  copious  extracts  from  "that  one  entire 
and  perfect  chysolite,"  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 
This  was  written  specially  by  the  Master  to  glorify 
the  season  -.  "  The  life,  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  the  author 
infused  into  his  work  was  extraordinary;  the  contrasts  between 
the  humourous  and  pathetic  portions  are  alternated  like  changes 
of  scene,  while  the  Christmas  flavour  is  almost  obstreperous." 

So  sympathetic  is  it  with  the  best  Christmas  sentiment,  and 
so  aptly  does  it  breathe  of  the  Love  and  Charity  and  Peace 
which  the  season  begets  in  the  bosoms  of  all  Christian  peoples, 
that  now  after  the  lapse  of  a  half  a  century  it  is  read  and  enjoyed 
by  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  at  any  time  since  its  publication. 
The  best  Christmas  gift  we  could  give  our  readers  would  be  to 
give  them  a  desire  at  this  season  to  read  and  enjoy  the  Christ- 
mas Carol. 

Our  Contributors. 

Our  Contributors  speak  for  themselves.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  the  selections  of  subjects,  grave  and  gay,  and  all  appropriate 
to  the  season,  and  believe  that  no  better  Souvenir  could  be  sent 
to  friends  abroad.  We  are  confident  all  our  friends  and  readers 
will  join  us  in  thanking  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
pared such  a  dainty  number.  Most  of  them  are  busy  people 
but  we  greatly  acknowledge  their  kindness  in  giving  of  their  best, 
to  make  this,  as  other  numbers  of  the  Quarterly,  n  success. 


Our  Pbotoensracinss. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  C,  O'N.  Conroy,  W.  Ed^ar  (of 

the' Gas  Co.),  A.  Hiscock  (Vice-President  Regatta   Committee), 

and  W.  E.  Hamilton  (of  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.)  for  the  photc 

graphs  that  illuminate  our  pages.     A  glance  at  any  of  them  is 

sufficient    to    beget    pleasant    memories,    and    we    express   our 

sincerest   gratitude   to   the  gentlemen    above    named    for  their 
contributions. 

Our  ilducrtislti^  Patrons. 

To  the  "Founders  of  the  Feast" — our  Advertising  Patrons— 
the  success  of  the  Quarterdv  is  due.  Without  them  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Quarterly  to  grow  and  expand.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  these  advertisements  are  read  and 
scanned  not  only  in  the  city  and  outports,  but  also  in  Canada. 
United  States,  England,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  By  a 
cunous  coincidence  within  the  last  week  we  have  had  one  letter 
from  a  subscriber  m  Chicago,  and  another  from  Boston,  and 
both  the  writers  have  been  over  forty  years  out  of  the  countrv. 
but  the  advertisements  in  our  number  recall  the  old  times  and 
he  old  familiar  faces,  and  are  read  by  them  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  the  letter-press.  A  glance  at  our  Advertisements  will 
convince  our  readers,  that  the  leading  business  men  in  the  com- 
munity are  represented,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  read  carefulK  . 
Ot  ^rT^'r,  v'''°"'""^  '''""'  ''>■   '"^'^  >°"  '^^^^^  "^eir  ••  ad."  in  the 

anJ"arMsnv"''°^T  ''k^'''  '°  '^"^"^^'  ^contributors-literary 
and  artistic  -and  last,  but  not  least,  our  advertising  patrons. 
A  Happy  Christmas  and  Prosperous  New  Year,  and  in  the 
words  quoted  in   our  greeting,  we  add 

"  6od  Bless  lis,  ftjcrponcr' 
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Canaidatcs  Tor  m  Coming  municipal  election. 

Bon.  George  Sbca, 

Mayor  of  St.  John's. 

*rT  ^vas  with  some  difficulty  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  George  caused  him  to  be  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  is  so  well 
N|  Shea  induced  that  gentleman  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  known  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
nommat.on  as  a  candidate  for  the  Mayorahy  under  the  new  chief  events  of  his  life.  An  old  St.  John's  boy  son  of  the 
Municipal  Law  relating  to  St.  John's.  He  had  enough  to  do  venerable  and  esteemed  President  of  the  Legislative  Council- 
to  attend  to  his  large  mercantile  bu.siness,  and  was  not  eager  for  Sir  Edward  Shea,  and  nephew  and  business  partner  of  the  late 
civic,  honours.  A  committee  of  representative  citizens  at  last  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  city.  As 
succeeded  in  getting  him   to   reconsider   his   decision,  assuring      Member  for  Ferryland   District  he  sat  in  the  Executive  Council 

during  the  Winter  Ministry.  At  the  last  election  }ae  was  elected 
for  St.  John's  East,  and  now  holds  the  unique  position  of  Coun- 
cillor for  the  City  and  Member  for  the  District  of  St.  John's 
East,  with  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council.  He  has  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  City  with  dignity  and  efficiency.  Its  first 
occupant  of  that  office,  he  has  had  to  establish  many  precedents. 
His  training  in  the  Legislature  and  his  well  known  business 
ability,  were  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  solving  the  problems 
that  would  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  City.  As  Mayor  of  the  City,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
he  has  been  a  decided  success.  So  true  is  this  that  the  probability 
of  any  opposition  to  him  in  the  coming  election  is  very  remote. 
It  is  more  than  likely  he  will  be  elected  by  acclamation,  as  there 
is  no  party  or  faction  arrayed  agaiist  him.  In  the  event  of  a 
contest,  there  is  not  at  present  a  man  in  sight  who  would  come 
near  liim.  He  has  proved  a  worthy  official,  and  citizens  of  all 
degrees  believe  in  him,  .so  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophesy  to 
foretell  that  Mr.  Shea  will  fill  the  chair  of  the  Mayoralty  with 
acceptance  to  the  citizens  for  some  time  to  come. 


HON.    GEORGE    SHEA. 

him  at  the  same  time,  on  behalf  of  the  rate-payers,  that  his  elec- 
tion  was  sure.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  as  first 
Mayor  of  St.  John's.  He,  himself,  is  a  large  property  holder 
and  rate-payer  in  the  city,  and  the  citizens  knew  that  no  wild-cat 
scheme  for  the  squandering  of  the  taxes  would  have  much 
chance  while  he  presided  in  the  Council.  The  fact  that  in  his 
hands  the  city's  finances  were  in  safe-keeping,  influenced  many 
property  holders,  who  differed  from  him  politically  and  in  other 
respects,  to  support  his  candidature  ;  and  the  further  facts,  that 
he  was  universally  popular,  his  reputation  as  a  business  man 
was  among  the  very  highest;  that  he  was  unostentatiously 
charitable ;  and  that  his  gifts  as  a  singer  were  always  at  the 
disposal  of  every  charitable  or  philanthropic  affair  in  the  city,— 
iMiBBBa^^^^^a^HHBaMBBHiMBHaiiaiature  favourably  and 


fl  Ulord  to  prospectiue  Visitors. 

The  quickest,  cheapest  and  most  comfortable  route,  from 
New  York  or  Halifax,  is  by  the  Red  Cross  Line — s.  s.  Rosalind 
and  s.  s.  Silvia.  These  are  luxuriously  fitted  and  staunch  sea- 
boats,  and  the  trip  on  them  is  immensely  enjoyable.  The  fare 
is  very  modest,  and  the  table  appointments  and  attendants  are 
efficient  and  up-to-date.  Tickets  and  all  information  can  be  had 
in  New  York  from  Bowring  &  Co.,  17  State  Street;  in  Halifax, 
G.  S.  Campbell  &  Co. 

An  ideal  trip  from  St.  John's,  is  either  North  in  the  s.s.  Portia 
or  South  and  \^'est  in  the  s.s.  Prospero.  The  sailing  is  calm  and 
enjoyable  ;  the  scenery  beautiful ;  the  trip  chock  full  of  variety, 
touching  into  numerous  quaint  little  towns  on  either  route.  The 
return  fare  We.st  is  $22.50,  and  North  $17.50.  It  occupies 
about  ten  days,  and  gives  the  visitor  a  chance  to  see  either  way 
more  than  half  the  bays,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Island.  The 
tickets  include  meals  and  all  attendance.  Fuller  information,  as 
to  either  of  these  trips  maj  be  had  on  application  to  Hon.  John 
Harvey,  or  Hon.  Edgar  Bowring,  who  are  rated  as  among  the 
leaders  of  our  younger  and  more  progressive  business  men  in 
Newfoundland.  They,  or  their  firms,  Harvey  &  Co.,  or  Bowring 
Bros.,  will  furnish  reliable  information  as  to  passage,  etc.,  to  any 
intending  visitor. 
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3obn  R.  Bennett,  m.R.fl., 

Deputy  Mayor. 

NE  of  the  most  popular  .nen  in  the  City  is  John  R.  Bennett. 

'  Born  in  the  West  End  of  St.  John's,  and  doing  a  large 
brewing  business  for  years,  he  came  in  daily  contact 
with  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  with  his  engaging  personality 
he  made  hosts  of  friends.  Some  years  ago  he  took  over  the 
aerated  water  business  of  Gaden  &  Co,  the  largest  concern  of  its 
kind  in  the  Colony.  This  necessitated  his  removal  to  St.  John's 
East,  where  he  now  resides  and  carries  on  business,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  double  up  the  number  of  bis  friends  and 
admirers.  In  the  first  Mnnicipal  Election  he  proved  his  popu- 
larity, he  polled  the  largest  vote  of  any  of  the  candidates,  and 
thus  became  ex  officio  Deputy  Mayor.  As  a  business  m,in  Mr. 
Bennett  has   the  reputation  of  being  cautious,  reliable  and  sue- 
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WilHam  %  €llis,  mX*M., 

Municipal  Councillor. 
R  ELLIS  was  born  and  has  lived  in  St.  John's  all  hig 
life  As  a  contractor  and  builder  he  has  a  f^rst  class 
reputation.  A  life-long  abstainer,  for  some  years  he 
has  been  Vice-President  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
Sober,  honest,  industrious,  with  a  reputation  for  reliability  and 
integrity,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  earned  the  esteem 
of  citizens  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  As  a  contractor  he  has 
done  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  city,  notably  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Building,  in  Electric  Avenue,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
towers  of  the  R.  C.  Cathedral.  This  latter  job  entailed  care 
and  skill  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  executed  it  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  towers  as  they  now  are,— a  monu- 
ment   to    His    Grace    Archbishop    Howlej     who    planned    and 


WILLIAM    I.    EI.L'S. 


JOHN    R.    BENNEIT. 

cessful,  just  the  kind  of  man  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  in 
whose  hands  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  the  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  the  city  rates.  The  fact  that  he  has  large  interests 
in  the  city  would  make  him  careful  in  all  matters  effecting  the 
taxing  and  rating  of  the  City ;  his  well  known  business  ability 
and  integriiy  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  town  are  quali- 
ties that  money  cannot  purchase.  During  the  occasional  absence 
of  Mayor  Shea,  Mr.  Bennett  has  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  as  Deputy  Mayor  has  displayed  marked  ability. 
His  experience  in  Societies  and  Clubs,  has  made  him  familiar 
with  all  modes  of  procedure  as  a  presiding  officer  and  this  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Council  and  City.  Among  the  "  Brethern  of  the  Mystic  Tie  " 
Mr.  Bennett  is  highly  esteemed  and  holds  a  high  place.  As  a 
Councillor  he  gained  many  new  friends  and  lost  none.  In  1904 
Mr.  Bennett  was  elected  for  St.  John's  West  with  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  holds  a  similar  place  in  relation  to  bis  district  and 
the  city  that  Mayor  Shea  does  in  St.  John's  East. 


superintended  the  work,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis  who  executed  it.  Mr 
Ellis  has  also  to  his  credit  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Water  Supply  of  Placentia.  Various  schemes  were  mootec 
for  over-coming  the  immense  pressure  of  the  tide  on  the  pipes 
as  it  surges  in  and  out  of  the  "Gut"  every  six  hours,  Severa 
efforts  to  complete  the  work  failed.  Mr.  Ellis  took  the  job  ii 
hand,  and  his  practical  experience  and  skill  overcame  all  diffi 
culties.  with  the  result  that  at  present  Placentia  enjoys  all  th 
benefits  of  a  first  class  water  supply.  In  the  last  Municipa 
Elections  Mr.  Ellis  rolled  up  a  large  vote,  Deputy  Mayo 
Bennett  beating  him  by  only  five  or  six  votes.  This  was  th 
best  possible  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  hi 
fellow  citizens.  A  large  property  holder  in  the  city  himself,  n 
citizens  has  greater  reason  than  he  to  see  that  the  city 
finances  were  wisely  and  economically  administered.  In  19c 
Mr.  Ellis,  with  Mr.  Cashin,  was  elected  by  a-  large  majority  1 
represent  Ferryland  district  in  the  Legislature.  In  this  positic 
he  has  manifested  the  same  quiliftcatiins  that  he  had  alreac 
displayed  as  a  representative  citizen  in  the  Municipal  Council 
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Bon.  3ol)n  Barrls,  m.£.C., 

Municipal  Councillor. 

BEFORE  the  city  had  obtained  as  large  a  franchise  as  it 
now  enjoys,  former  Governments  reserved  the  right  to 
nominate  representatives  to  the  Municipal  Council.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  select  a  man  who  would  please  citizens 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinions.  Party  feeling  ran  high,  and 
the  fear  existed  that  an  irresponsible,  or  incompetent  party  man 
would  be  selected,  but  this  feeling  was  allayed  by  the  appoint- 
me>it  of  Hon.  John  Harris  to  the  Council.  A  man  of  sterling 
worth,  a  keen  business  ability,  the  controlling  member  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  firm  on  Water  Street,  and  withal  a  very  popular 
man,  his  selection  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  whole  city. 
Afterwards  when  the  citizens  of  Ward  i  prevailed  on  him  to 
accept   a  nomination,    he  was  elected  by  a  large   majority.      He 


micbaci  %  Kentiedp, 

Municipal  Councillor. 

TTTHE  citizens  of  St.  John's  exercised  rare  discretion  in  th 
K  I  >4  election  of  their  representatives  under  the  new  Municipa 
Act.  The  selection  of  practical  business  men  with  larg 
property  interests  within  the  city,  is  the  surest  and  safest  plai 
of  safeguarding  the  civic  interests.  It  is  admitted  on  all  side- 
that  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  distributions  of  th 
rates,  that  we  have  ever  experienced,  has  been  accomplished  b 
the  present  council  and  to  the  exertion  of  no  single  Councillo 
has  the  gratifying  result  been  obtained,  than  to  those  of  Mi 
Kennedy.  A  shrewed  successful  business  man  himself,  he  ha 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time,  energy  and  business  talent  to  th 
affairs  of  the  city.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  born  in  St.  John's,  an 
served  his  time,  with  his  father,    one    of    the    real  old  time,  ol 


HON.    JOHN    HARRIS. 

was  also  elected  under  the  larger  franchise  in  the  last  election. 
Mr.  Harris  is  therefore  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council,  and 
has  devoted  a  lot  of  time  and  more  than  ordinary  business 
fibility  and  energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  City.  It  is  to  his  ini- 
tiative that  Bannerman  Park  was  first  converted  from  a  neglected 
swamp  into  its  present  state.  He  was  also  the  first  to  recognize 
the  claim  of  the  civic  laborers  and  on  his  motion  the  ''ate  Per 
diem  was  raised  for  the  first  time  from  80  cts  to  $1.00.  While 
safe-guarding  the  interest  of  property  holdeis  he  has  had  an  eye 
for  civic  improvement,  and  for  the  entertainment  oi  the  citizens. 
As  a  member  of  the  Park  Committee  he  has  displayed  great 
i,  terest  in  the  concerts  given  auiing  the  summer  evenings,  and 
in  the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  those  recreation 
grounds  for  the  citizens.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  Member  of  our  local 
House  of  Lords,  and  speaks  with  weight  and  dignity  on  the 
various  measures  that  come  up  for  discussion  before  that  august 
body  Mr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  years  Vice- 
President  of  the  Academia  Institute,-the  forerunner  and  pio- 
neer of  all  the  excellent  clnbs  we  have  in  the  cty  at  present. 
No  man  stands   higher  in  the -esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  than 


MICHAEL    J.    KENNEDY. 

world  mechanics  who  built  for  future  generations,  and  put  he 
est  workmanship  and  conscientious  effort  in  all  things  that  cat 
to  their  hands  to  do.  Mr.  M.  Kennedy  and  his  brother 
Kennedy  started  the  firm  of  Kennedy  Bros.,  shortly  after  t 
decease  of  their  father,  and  very  soon  earned  the  reputation 
being  thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory  men  to  do  busin( 
with.  After  the  great  fire  the  Kennedy  Bros.,  of  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  senior  partner,  erected  some  of  the  finest  of  t 
buildings  that  sprung  up,  and  thus  earned  increased  reputati 
for  good  workmanship.  The  latest  building  constructed  by  thi 
is  the  O'l^mel  Wing  for  the  Benevolent  Irish  Society.  1 
Building  Committee  speak  in  terms  of  unstinted  praise  of  I 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  accomplish^ 
When  il  is  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  prominently  identif 
with  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  all  his  life,  that  he  is  a  sm 
brainy  and  successful  business  man,  that  he  is  intensely  patric 
as  a  Newfoundlander,  and  takes  an  honest  pride  in  the  bett 
ment  of  the  city  of  his  birth,  there  is  not  much  left  to  say,  exci 
that  it  was  the  perception  of  these  qualities  by  his  fellow-  citiz( 
that  gave  Councillor  M.  J.  Kennedy  such  a  splendid  vote 
that  \vhich  he  polled  in  the  last  Municipal  Election. 
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James  C.  martin, 

]  .        .  New  Candidate. 

TAMES  T.  MARTIN  was  born  forty  years  ago  in  the 
J,  I  City  of  St.  John's.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed 
^  to  the  trade  of  Cabinet-Maker.  After  finishing  his 
apprenticeship  he  worked  as  Journeyman  for  a  number  of  years 
until  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account  in  1900.  By 
uiiit  of  energy,  sobriety  and  attention  to  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Martin  has  built  up  a  splendid  trade.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  a  successful  mechanic  and  embodies  within  himself  that 
type  of  workman  .who  is  beginning  to  make  his  influence  fell  in 


^ 


John  3.  Carsie, 

New  Candidate. 

MR.  JOHN  CAREW  is  the  latest  aspirant  for  civic  hon- 
ours. Mr,  Carew  was  born  in  St.  John's  and  is  well 
known  to  bis  fellow  citizens  as  a  good,  solid  man.  He 
is  ont  of  our  most  popular  townsmen,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  business  as  a  builder  and  undertaker.  He  is  a 
man  of  large  property  interests  and  one  who  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his 
native  city.  Mr.  Carew  has  the  reputation  of  being  careful, 
painstaking  and  thorough  in  his  work,  and  possesses  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  make  a  good  civic  representative.  Mr. 
Carew  in  the  last  election,  consented  to  allow  himself  to  be  put 
in  nomination,  and  late  though  he  was  in  the  field,  the  large 
vote  be  polled  testified  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  fellow  townsmen.  A  large  aad  influential  body  of  citi- 
zens have  again  requested  Mr,  Carew  to  allow  himself  to  be 
nominated  in  the  coming  election  and  he  has  consenied,  and 
his  friends  are  all  sanguine  that  he  will  be  returned  with  a  large 
majority.  The  Quarterly  wishes  him  success,  and  feels  con- 
fident that  if  he  i.s  entrusted  with  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
•'  Fathers  of  the  City"  that  Mr.  Carew  will  give  a  good  account 
of  hitpself,  and  prove  to  the  cjtizens  that  their  trust  was  not 
misplaced,  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  "just  steward"  and  that 
the  civic  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands. 


The  "plates"  of  Mayor  Shea,  Councillors  Harris,  Bennett,  Ellis,  and 
J.  T.  Martin,  A.  A.  Parsons  and  J.  S.  Munn,  were  made  from  photographs 
by  S.  H.  Parsons.  Councillor  Kennedy's  was  made  from  a  photograph  by 
James  Vey. 


JAMES    T.    MARTIN. 

the  country,, and  whorh  the  labourin'g  classes  are  more  and  more 
every  day  lookiug  up  to  as  representative  of  their  type  and  who 
will  in  the  future  bring  about  many  reforms  which  are  so  neces- 
sary. The  backbone  of  every  country  is  its  middle  class,  not 
the  privileged  few.  Being  workmen  ourselves,  it  is  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure  that  we 'introduce  Mr.  Martin  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  as  a  successful  mechanic  and  a  good 
citizen.  We  understand  that  it  is  his  intention  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  Municipal  honors.  We  wish  him  every  success,  feeling 
assured  that  the  citizens  generally  will  stand  by  him' in  the 
coming  Election. 


CAPE    KiJE. 
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F».  O.  Box   183. 


QADBrN'S 

Aerated  Water  Works, 

166  &  t68  Duckworth  Street,  St.  John's. 

JNO.   R.   BENNETT,   Proprietor 


Manufacturer  and   Bottler   of  all  kinds  of 

High-Class  Aerated  Waters, 

which  are   unequalled  for  purity  and   excellence. 
Awarded   Gold   Medal,    Barcelona    Exhibition,    1888. 

(     City  and    Otitport    Orders   promptly   attended    to. 


Women's 
Boots : 

$l.60 

1.80 
2.00 

2. so 


HEY  SAY 

OUR. 

SHOES 

ARE 

/jTHEBESTJ 


Men's 
Boots : 


$l.80 


2.00 


2. so 


\1.  &  I.  Kennedy, 

CONTRACTORS   and 
BUILDERS. 


Dealers  in  Pressed  and  Stock  Brick^ 
Selenite,  Plaster,  Sand,  Drain  Pipes, 
Cement,  Chimney  Tops,  &c*         ^ 


([^All  orders  in  the  Carpentry,  Masonry,   and    all    classes 
of  work  in   the  Building  Business,  promptly  attended  to. 

OFFICE    AND    RESIDENCE: 

38  Henry  Street,  ^  St.  John's,  Nfld. 


JAMES  VEY, 


Gazette  Building, 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Famous  "  Queen  Quality  " 

Shoe  for  Women. 

PARKER    &    MONROE, 

THE     SHOE     MEN, 

195    &    363     Water    Street. 


e^ 


Water  Street,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Photos  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Ink,  Framed  Oil  Por- 
traits 88.00;  English,  German,  American  and  Canadian 
Mouldings  always  in  Stock;  Frames  and  Cornices  made 
to  order;  a  large  assortment  of  Views  of  Newfoundland 
Scenery. 


«^ 


M.    MURPHY,1& 

West  End  Hair  Dresser* 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  and  Refreshing  Sea  Foam. 
NA/ater    Street    West. 

Opposite  Angel   Engineering  &  Supply  Co's  Store. 


Job  Printing  of  every  description  neatly  executed* 

Outport    Orders    promptly    attended    to. 

JOHN    J.    EVANS,  34  Prescott  Street,  St.  John's. 


"Send  40  cents,  and  have  The  Newfoundland  Quarterly  sent  to 
your  address  in  any  part  of  Newfoundland  or  Canada  for  one  year. 
Foreign  Subscription,  except  Canada,  50  cents  a  year. 


o  Advertisers  kindlv  mention  "  The  Newfoundland  Quarterly. " 
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By   Most  Rev 


KONAVISTA. 

«r  NOW  approach  the  name  of  Bonavista  around  which  a  con- 
I  troversy  almost  world-wide  in  its  extent  has  been  waged  for 
1  centuries  past.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  in  this  pre- 
sent essay  I  am  considering  the  name  not  from  a  historic  stand- 
point, but  from  a  purely  nomenclature  point  of  view.  Hence 
1  will  avoid  any  trespass  on  the  disputed  domain  of  the 

CABOT    LANDFALL    QUESTION'. 

I  intend' to  consider  solely  the  meaning  of  the  name  and  trace 
as  far  as  possible  its  origin  and  history  without  prejudice  to  the 
question,  whether  this  particular  Cape  or  point  of  land  was  really 
the  first  land  seen,  or  touched  at  by  Cabot  or  not. 

Now,  as  regards  the  naming  of  the  Cape,  I  maintain  that, 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  first  land  seen  by  Cabot,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Cabots 

DID    NOT    GIVE    THE    NAME    OK    BONAVISTA. 

The  Cape  which  bears  the  name,  and  has  borne  it  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  XVI.  Century,  on  all  maps  known  to  exist 
which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  the  year  A.D.  1500,  is  a 
very  prominent  headland 
forming  the  southern  en- 
trance to  the  great  bay 
which  takes  the  same 
name,  situated  in  Latitude 
N.  48°  41'  56".  It  is  "a 
bold  clifify  point"  (Sailing 
Directions).  The  coast 
scenery  around  is  grand 
and  magnificent.  Bishop 
Mullock,  in  his  Lecture 
(I.  12)  gives  the  followiiig 
description  of  it :  "  We 
'■  may  imagine  the  anxiety 
"  of  Cabot  looking  out  for 
"  land  on  the  western  ho- 
"  rizon,  when  from  the 
"  lofty  mas-t  a  sailor  cries 
"  out  'Land  !'  The  Italian, 
"  perhaps  often  deceived 
•'  by  fo^-banks,  sees  at 
"  length  the  Cape  well  de- 
"  fined,  the  surges  break- 
"  ing  on  the  Spillars,  the 
"  dark  green  of  the  forest, 
"  gives  expression  to  his 
"  feelings,  in  his  own  mu- 
"  sical  tongue,  and  cries  out 


M.  F.  Howley,  D.D. 

XIV. 

(Greenland).  Nor  is  there  anj  mention  of  the  name  Bonavista 
in  the  writings  of  the  contemorary  Historians,  who  wrote  between 
the  date  of  Cabot's  voyages  (1497-8)  and  the  year  1500,  such 
as  Peter  Martyr  de  Anghiera,  Ramusio,  Galvano,  Oviedo  and 
others. 

Again,  with  regard  to  maps.     The  only  map  we  have  extant 
of  this  period  (from  1497  to  1500)  is  that  of 


JUAN    DE    LA    COSA. 

De  La  Cosa  was  pilot  with  Columbus  on  his  voyages.  In  the 
year  1500,  he  made  his  famous  map,  in  which  he  drew  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  discovered  by  the  Cabots.  We  know  that  John 
Cabot  made  both  a  map  and  a  solid  globe,  showing  his  course 
and  his  landfall.  Unfortunately  both  are  lost.  It  is  most 
probable  that  they  were  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador De  Puebla,  or  his  assistant  De  Ayala,  and  they  may 
some  day  yet  be  brought  to  light.  If  such  should  be  the  case, 
the  long  disputed  question  of  the  landfall  would  be  settled  once 
for  all,  and  also  the  question  of  the  nomenclature. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  the  map  of  La  Cosa.     As  La  Cosa 

himself  was  never  in  those 
northern  latitudes,  it  is 
thought  that  he  must  have 
got  his  information  from 
Cabot's  map,  or  from 
Cabot  himself.  Now  on 
that  map  there  is  shown 
a  prominent  Cape,  but  it 
is  not  called  "  Bonavista," 
but 

CABO    DE    LOS    INGLESES, 

"  Cape  of  the  English," 
and  along  the  coast-line 
south-westward  from  this 
Cape  there  is  the  legend 
"  Mar  descubierto  por  I?tg- 
kses"  (Sea  discovered  by 
the  English).  This  of 
course  alludes  to  the 
Cabot's,  who  sailed  from 
England.  There  is  no 
such  name  as  Bonavista 
on  this  map.  In  the  year 
1843,  a  map  was  discov- 
ered purporting  to  have 
been  made  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1544;  but  it  is 
now  rejected  by  all  intelligent  critics  as  a  clumsy  forgery.  It 
places  the  Cabot  Landfall  in  Cape  Breton  !  At  all  events  what 
ever  may  be  thought  of  it,  it  does  not  give  the  name  of  "  Bona 
vista,"  but 

PRIMA    VISTA. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  map  is  not  authentic.  Its  genuineness 
has  been  completely  demolished  by  Harisse,  one  of  the  mosl 
expert  writers  on  this  question,  in  his  recent  work — "  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot."  Having  thus  far  I  think  clearly  proved  thai 
the  Cabots  did 

NOT    GIVE   THE    NAME    OF    BONAVISTA. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  question,  who  did  give  it  ?  Shortlj 
after  Cabot's  voyages,  viz.,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  XVI.  Cen 
tury,  we  have  a  series  of  maps  by  various  cartographers,  which 
while  retaining  the  original  names  of  the  Cabots,  such  as  St 
John's,  Bdccalao,  St.  Mark's,  New  land,  New  Island,  New 
World,   &c.,   introduce   also  a  new  set  of  names  of  Portuguese 

^, -■-    -  -  origin  such  as  Fortuna,  Fogo,   Freilio,  Bonavista,   Bonaventura 

whic^htrert  orCabot's  first  voyage  only.   In  these  letters  there  is      ^apo  Spera,  San  Francisco,  Capo  Raso,  &c.,  every  one  of  whici 

NAME  BONAVISTA.  Still  exists  on  our  shores. 

"  New  World  "  "  New  Land,"  In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  names  it  will  be  neces 

'*'  "  Terra  Firma"      sarv  to  make  a  short  digression  into  the  Realms  of  History. 


CAPE    BONAVISTA 


Buona  Vista!'" 

I  give  this  quotation  merely  to  show  what  was  the  tradition  in 
Newfoundland,  and  also  on  account  of  its  breezy  and  sunshiney 
eloquence.  I  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  dissipate  its  his- 
torical halo  by  my  hard  and  ciitical  facts.  We  have  no  proof 
whatever  that  Cabot  gave  tlis  name,  while  we  have  abundant 
proofs  that  he  did  not. 

We  hive  accounts  of  Cabot's  first  voyage  (1497)  from  several 
contemporary  writers,  such  as  Don  Raimondo  Soncini,  Ambas- 
sador at  London  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  A  letter  of  his  exists 
of  date  i8th  December,  1497,  a  few  month's  after  Cabots 
return.  We  have  also  a  letter  from  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  (or 
Pasquaglio  ?)  a  Venetian  merchant  in  London  (23rd  Aug.  1497) 
not  quite  three  weeks  after  Cabot's  return  (Aug.  6).  We  have 
a  third  letter  written  by  Pedro  de  Ayala,  Prothonotary  and  As- 
sistant to  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  in  England,  dated  25th  July, 
1498  This  was  while  Cabot  was  absent  on  his  second  voyage. 
These   are   the  only   letters  extant,  or  at  least  >et  discovered, 


NO    MENTION    OF    THE 

The  only  names  mentioned   are 


Ik 


tfta^hn' 
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In  the  days  of  which  we  are  treating  the  Portuguese  were 
undoubtedly  the  mDst  enterprising  navigitors  and  colonizers  in 
the  world,  while  England  h.id  nDt^yet  at  all  di/elopad  that  won- 
drous talent  for  discovery  and  colonization  which  afterwards 
made  her  the  Mistre-ss  of  the  Seas.  When  Cabot  reported  his 
wondrous  "find"  of  the  New  land  in  the  west,  he  was  hardly 
taken  seriously  in  England.  No  interest  was  taken  in  the  dis- 
covery for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after.  Cabot  was  given  a 
present  by  the  King  of  ten  pounds/  to  go  and  enjoy  himself 
and  have  a  "good  time,"  (far  buona  zira,  as  Soncini  says). 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  Portuguese.  They  eagerly  drank 
in  the  story  of  Cabot's  discovery,  and  organizing  an  expedition 
in  the  year  1500,  two  years  after  Cabot's  return.  Caspar  de 
Cortereal  came  out  to  Newfoundland,  discovered  the  country 
anew  and  claimed  it  for  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  Cortereal  was 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Terceira  in  the  Azores.  It  was  from 
thence  he  sailed  to  discover  Newfoundland.  He  had  doubtless 
informed  himself  well  concerning  Cabot's  voyages.  He  may 
probably  have  seen  John  Cabot's  map  and  Globe.  He  sailed 
Directly  for  the  point  of  Cabot's  landfall  between  47^^°  and 
48}^°  N.  Latitude,  and  having  made  the  prominent  Headland 
seen  by  Cabot,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 

BONAVISTA. 

This  naming  was  not,  as  Bishop  Mullock  poetically  imagines,  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  these  Southern  excitable 
mariners.  It  was  simply  an  example  of  a  custom  most  preva- 
lent among  those  early  navigators,  of  calling  the  places  discov- 
ered by  them  in  the  New  World  by  the  names  of  places  they 
had  left  behind  them  in  the  old.  The  name  Bona  Vista  was  a 
favorite  one  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Atlantic  groups  of  the  Cape  Verde,  Canary,  and 
Madeira  Islands,  under  the  forms  of  Boa  Vista,  Buena  Vista 
etc.  This  point  on  the  Newfoundland  shore  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  Ramnsio,  the  historian  of  Cortereal's  voyage,  as 
"  Bona  Vista  the  northern  point  of  Baccalaos."  It  was  the  goal 
of  al  Western  Navigators.  Hence  a  few  years  later  (1534)  we 
find  Jacques  Cartier  making  this  Cape  as  surely,  and  unerringly, 
as  the  captains  of  our  ocean  liners  make  it  to-day.  Cartier 
speaks  of  !he  name  of  Bonavista  as  if  thoroughly  well  known  in 
his  time.  Again  still  nearer  to  Cabot's  time — viz.,  in  1527, 
Verazzano,  an  Italian,  voyaging  for  France,  came  out  and  dis- 
covered "  New  France"  (afterwards  Nova  Scotia).  "  He  coasted 
north,"  we  read,  "until  he  came  to  the  land  which  in  times  past 
(i.e.,  1497)  was  discovered  by  the  Britons  (viz.,  Cabots)  and 
which  is  in  latitude  50"."  Bonavista  is  very  near  that  latitude. 
All  this  of  course,  while  depriving  Cabot  of  the  honor  of  having 
given  the  name  and  disillusionizing  us  of  our  childhood's  dream 
of  Cabot  crying  out  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  "  O,  Buona  Vista," 
nevertheless  tends  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  this  point  having 
been  Cabot's  Landfall. 

Coming  Southwards  from  Cape  Bonavista  we  immediately 
arrive  at 

THE   SPILLARS. 

This  is  an  interesting  name.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Italian  word  spiHa,  which  means  a  pm.  This,  of  course, 
conveys  the  same  idea  as  the  English  name,  "  The  Needles,"  a 
generic  name  applied  constantly  to  any  sharp  pinnacle  of  rock 
rising  out  of  the  ocean.  The  well  known  "  Needles"  on  the 
western  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  English  Channel,  is  an  ex- 
ample. The  "  English  Pilot,"  1755,  describes  the  Spillars  Point 
as  "  indifferent  high,  steep  up,  and  bold."  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  this  name  is  derived  from  the  old  English 
name  "  Spiller,"  which  means  a  boulter  or  trawl,  a  word  which 
has  been  corrupted  by  our  local  fishermen  into 

BULL-TOW. 

As  we  come  along  the  shore  we  encounter  other  names,  which 
are  common  to  almost  every  Bay  in  Newfoundland,  and  wnich 
have  already  been  discussed  in  former  articles  of  this  series 
such  as  Bird  Island,  C.  L'Argent,  Flower's  Rocks,  Green  I.' 
Stone  I.,  Gull  I.,  &c.,  &c.  We  now  enter  The  Great  Bay  of 
Trinity,  the  nomenclature  of  which  will  be  considered  a  little 
later  on.     In  the  meantime  the  first  harbour  we  meet  is 

CATALINA. 

This  name  appears  on    very   early   maps,  such  as  Thornton's 


(1689),  Lotter's  (1720),  Moll  (1735)-  Sometimes  it  appears 
with  mistaken  spelling,  as  in  Seller's  map  (167 1)  we  "a.'e 
Castilion,  in  Thornton  (1689),  Castalion,  &c.  In  all  the  French 
maps  it  is  given  as  the  "  Havre  de  Ste  Catherine." 

The  first  mention  (as  far  as  I  know)  of  this  harbour  is  by 
Jacques  Cartier  in  1534. 

earlier  .set  out  on  his  first  voyage  from  St.  Malo  in  Britanny 
on  Monday,  April  20th,  1534.  He  arrived  off  Cape  Bonavista 
(Cap  de  Bonne7>iste)  on  May  loth,  a  very  good  voyage  of  30  days. 
On  account  of  the  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  harbour  of 

SAINT    KATHERINE'S. 

The  Abbe  Ferland,  a  Canadian  Historian,  say  Cartier  gave  the 
name  to  the  Harbour.  That  is  not  correct.  He  found  it  already 
so  named,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  well  known  at  the  time. 
"  We  entered  a  harbour  named  St.  Katherine's."  Catalina  is  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  form  of  the  name  Catherine,  as  Bishop 
Mullock  explains  in  his  Lecture.  "  The  soft  Spannish  word  for 
Catherine — Catalina,  like  Kathkeji  in  Irish."  For  a  full  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  name,  I  refer  my  readers  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten in  Article  V.  of  this  series,  when  speaking  of  an  island  near 
Cape  Norman,  to  which  Cartier  actually  did  give  the  name  of 
St.  Katherine's,  a  name,  however,  which  is  now  lost.  A  little 
south  of  Catalina  is 

RAGGED  HARBOUR. 
The  name  is  expressive.  "  It  is  so  called,"  says  the  British  Pilot,  "  by  rea- 
son of  the  abundance  of  ragged  and  scraggy  tocks  which  lie  before  it  and 
in  the  harbour.  .  .  .  There  are  many  rocks  above  and  under  water."  The 
name  is  found  frequently  repeated  on  our  coasts,  as  in  the  "J^agged  Islands" 
in  Placentia  Bay  on  the  west  side  of  Meracheen  Island.  In  French  maps  it 
is  translated  "  lies  Cotipecs"  that  is  cut-up  islands,  and  in  an  Italian  map  in 
my  possession  (no  date)  this  harbour  is  called  "  Port  Stracciato."*  That 
word,  however,  hardly  expresses  the  idea,  as  it  applies  principally  to  clothes 
torn  to  rags.  Coming  towards  the  harbour  of  Trinity  we  meet  a  very  pro- 
minent and  remarkable  point  called 

"  THE    HOKSE    CHOPS." 

This  headland  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Sailing  Directions";  "  '  The  Horse 
"  Chops,'  an  over-hanging  cliff,  sloping  from  a  saddle-shaped  hill  265  feet 
"  high,  having  off  it,  close  to  the  shore,  a  detached  islet,  6  feet  above  high 
"  water."  On  the  French  maps  this  headland  is  called  "  Z^s  Afachoirs  de 
Ckeval."  There  are  several  other  names  before  reaching  Trinity,  such  as 
English  Harbor,  Salmon  Cove,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Foxes'  Island,  Sherwick 
or  Sherwinck  Point,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  of  any  historical  interest.  I  will 
commence  my  next  article  with  the  harbour  of  Trinity. 

*At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Nomenclature  Committee,  this  harbour,  at  the  request  of  the 
peop'e  of  the  place,  has  been  named  Melrose. 


4^    Che  Dirge  of  Ibe  Deep.    ^^ 

£y  Dan  Carroll. 
A  BOAT  went  out  the  bay  one  summer's  morn, 

By  three  well  tried  and  hardy  fishers  manned  ; 
Three  brave  and  stalwart  fishers  by  the  fierce 

Sea  breezes  tanned. 
The  evening  saw  that  fishing  boat's  return : 
Witli  li.stless  dragging  sail  she  drifted  on  ; 
Two  sad  and  silent  fishers  sat  apart. 

Their  mate  was  gone. 
And  he  was  youngest  of  the  men  who'd  sailed  ; 

The  brightest  where  the  merry  jest  was  passed ; 
We  recked  not  that  that  morning's  cheery  hail 
Should  be  his  last. 
Ah  I  many  a  fishing  crew  has  come  to  grief. 

When  their  taut  bark  was  riding  most  secure. 
By  squalls  that  strike,  as  strikes  the  ambushed  foe. 

Subtle  and  sure. 
And  yet,  glad  wavelets  kiss  the  sombre  shore, 

Unmindful  of  the  lost,  brave,  fishermen, 
And  then  as  if  the  rocks  rebuked  their  glee 

Shrink  back  again. 
They  shrink  as  if  but  then  aware  of  woe— 

Of  hearts  awaiting  loved  ones  from  the  deep,- 
Of  breaking  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers  doomed 

To  wait  and  weep. 
They  go  to  seek  the  deeps  of  ocean  caves, 

And  ever  'till  old  ocean's  storms  are  o'er. 
Beside  the  hardy  fishers  deep-sea  graves 

They'll  sigh  for  evennore. 
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means  or  Hcquirins  Distinction. 


By  F.  H.  Scott 


0RIGINAUTY  is  rare.  Thought,  the  motive  power  of 
human  progress  in  all  ages,  casts  its  shadow  upon  the 
looking-glass  of  men's  minds  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce an  infinity  of  images.  These  images  differ  only  in  the 
clearness  of  their  outline  and  the  apparent  details  of  their  con- 
struction. All  are  the  same  :  shadows  of  one  substance,  pictures 
of  one  scene.  In  all  their  essential  points  they  correspond.  The 
object  which  produces  these  images  separates  its  possessor  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  >it  marks  him  out  as  being  in  many  respects 
superior  to  ordinary  men.  This  is  what  constitutes  distinction. 
To  originate  an  idea,  whether  in  the  arts  or  in  the  sciences,  and 
to  make  that  idea  known  and  appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  aready  means  of  gaining  distinction.  But  this  means 
is  confined  only  to  the  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
what  we  generally  call  a  "  gift."  Very  few  indeed  would  attain 
any  degree  of  fame  or  notoriety  if  originality  were  the  only 
means  of  success. 

To  stand  out  above  and  beyond  one's  fellows  is  an  ambition 
dear  to  many  human  hearts,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so;  but  that 
it  is  given  only  to  the  few  to  attain  such  a  position  is  but  ac- 
cording to  nature.  The  Earth  would  be  a  dreary  waste  if  undu- 
lating plains  did  not  alternate  with  rugged  mountains,  fertile 
valleys  with  elevated  table  lands.  It  is  the  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try that  it  contains  forests  and  fields,  lakes  and  rivers,  highlands 
and  lowlands  in  charming  contrast  one  with  another.  The  song 
of  the  bird  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  accompanied  by  the  bab- 
bling of  the  little  brook  that  gurgles  and  trickles  down  the  rocks 
of  the  hillside,  or  passes  between  banks  clothed  with  trees  or 
bordered  with  flowers  to  the  larger  body  of  water  beyond. 
Without  valleys  there  could  be  no  hills  and  without  the  even 
sweep  of  the  plain,  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  mountain  would 
not  be  one-half  so  delightful. 

So  it  is  with  man.  Ever  since  the  world  became  a  collection 
of  individuals  this  alternation  between  lofty  and  low,  great  and 
small,  has  been  perpetually  apparent.  Adam,  in  the  Gardeu  of 
Eden,  assumed  superiority  over  Eve,  and  both  over  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  Noah,  in  the  ark,  assumed  control  of  all  dwelling 
in  it  as  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  all  looked  up  to  him  to  guide 
and  direct  them.  A  father  assumes  superiority  over  his  house- 
hold by  a  natural  right  and  in  all  departments  of  life  men  are 
divided  into  different  degrees  according  to  their  rights  or  capa- 
cities. It  is  as  natural  for  some  men  to  receive  respect  and  for 
other  men  to  render  it  as  it  is  for  all  men  to  desire  sleep.  In 
many  cases  this  assumption  of  a  superior  or  inferior  position  is 
in  the  ordinary  sequence  of  events ;  it  is  a  process  of  evolution, 
whereby  men  rise  or  fall  gradually  and  of  necessity  from  one 
point  to  another  without  any  direct  interference  by  their  own 
will.  But  advancement  in  this  manner  is  an  attribute  of  genius 
alone.  Mediocrity  can  only  rise  by  industry  and  tact.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  as  any  careful  reader  of  history  will  find, 
a  man's  position  and  circumstances  are  largely  of  his  own  mak- 
ing ;  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  he  set  about  to  mould  the 
conditions  under  which  he  lived  so  as  to  reap  an  advantage  to 
himself  either  directly  or  through  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  means  of  advancement,  or  the  different  channels  through 
which  ordinary  men  have  been  enabled  to  pass  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  human  affairs,  increase  in  numbers  as  the  centuries  pass 
and  as  the  field  of  supplies  for  man's  ever  increasing  needs 
broadens.  At  present  there  are  traceable  four  distinct  paths  by 
which  men,  not  possessed  of  any  particular  or  exceptional  talent, 
have  travelled,  who  have  sought  to  establish  a  name  for  them- 
selves among  their  fellows.  These  are  through  military,  social, 
religious  and  political  life. 

In  the  early  stages  of  human  existence  the  necessity  of  pro- 
vidin<^  and  securing  food  for  himself  made  man  a  fighting 
animal  While  the  word  military,  both  in  its  derivation  and 
uresent  use  applies  only  to  soldiers,  yet,  for  convenience'  sake, 
^  ...      ••• all  that  Dart  of  human- 


ity which  in  any  way  deals  with  fighting.  Primitive  man  had  a 
very  small  brain  capacity.  His  needs  were  but  those  of  the 
ordinary  animals,  and  his  means  of  supplying  those  needs  were 
exceedingly  limited.  But  as  soon  as  man  became  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  various  members  of  the  human 
family  became  scattered,  a  rivalry  sprang  up  between  man  and 
his  fellows.  This  rivalry  is  the  real  cause  of  human  progress. 
In  those  days,  and  for  long  after,  man's  brain  was  unceasingly 
active  devising  means  whereby  he  could  overcome  his  neigh- 
bour or  get  some  decided  advantage  over  him.  It  was  then 
that  two  divisions  of  men  arose :  those  who  serve  and  those  who 
are  served..  Men  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  them- 
.selves,  or  whose  peculiar  position  or  location  made  organization 
more  advantageous  to  the  several  individuals,  banded  together 
under  one  man  who  was  much  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  who 
eventually  became  their  king,  clothed  with  absolute  power  and 
authority  over  them.  Thus  the  system  of  Kings  and  subjects 
and  the  different  orders  of  men,  which  are  now  gradually  losing 
the  marks  which  distinguished  them  one  from  another,  developed. 
While  a  nation  remains  barbaric  distinction  in  arms  is  the  only 
or  almost  the  only  distinction  obtainable. 

Next  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  as  a  means  of  advance- 
ment, comes  religion  or  science.  As  man  became  further  and 
further  removed  from  the  time  of  his  origin  in  the  Universe,  he 
began  to  forget  or  become  estranged  from  his  Maker.  But  a 
mind  containing  the  seeds  which  have  developed  into  such 
gigantic  plants,  bearing  their  seeds  in  themselves,  began  to  seek 
for  something  to  explain  its  existence.  With  one-half  cf  his 
nature  spiritual  and  the  other  half  carnal,  man  began  to  wonder 
where  the  one  began  and  the  other  ended.  To  supply  this 
want  religion  sprang  up  and  partook  of  its  different  forms  to 
satisfy  the  tastes  of  different  classes  of  men.  Those  whose 
minds  were  keen  enough  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
to  explain,  or  in  any  slight  degree  control  its  workings,  became 
respected,  then  revered  by  their  fellow  men.  Truth  gradually 
became  more  and  more  obscured  as  the  time  of  the  creation 
receded,  and  was  preserved,  in  varying  degrees  of  purity,  only 
by  the  better  and  deeper-thinking  minds.  Thus  the  different 
ethical  systems  of  the  world  sprang  up.  Temples  were  erected 
to  the  gods,  and  those  who  advanced  the  best  or  most  plausible 
theories  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  attained  great  distinc- 
tion among  their  fellows.  When  the  Great  and  Pure  Light  of 
the  VVorld  appeared  He  taught  the  true  principles  upon  which 
religion  should  be  based,  and  His,  the  only  religion  of  Divine 
origin,  eventually  and  naturally  became  the  religion  of  the  best 
and  most  progressive  sections  of  mankind.  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  propagation  of  this  religion  men  became  of  different 
degrees  of  fame  and  distinction  according  to  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  positions  in  which  they  worked,  as  well  as  in  the 
zeal  which  they  displayed  in  that  work.  In  modern  days  true 
religion  and  true  science  go  hand  in  hand.  One  provides  the 
groundwork  on  which  research  is  to  be  based,  and  the  other 
removes  from  the  structure  which  has  formerly  been  built  upon 
that  groundwork,  the  useless  vines  and  weeds  which  have  en- 
twined themselves  around  it.  This  is  a  province  in  which  many 
men  who  seek  the  welfare  of  mankind  both  by  religion,  in  its 
commonly  accepted  significanc,  and  by  original  research  attain 
distinction. 

As  men  began  to  divide  up  into  tribes  and  large  families  cer 
tain  rules  of  procedure  among  themselves  when  in  one  another's 
company  became,  recognised  and  obedience  to  them  required, 
and  out  of  these  have  grown  the  somewhat  complicated  social 
systems  of  the  world.  These  rules  generally  included  deference 
to  certain  men  or  classes  in  the  tribe  or  family,  and  men 
became  distinguished  as  they  attained  a  position  which  woulc 
command  this  from  the  rest.  In  modern  days,  however,  dis 
tinction  in  social  life,  unless  won  by  distinction  in  some  othei 
department  of  life,  is  of  little  value.  It  may,  however,  be  a  mean; 
of   retaining  distinction   once    held,   or  be  a  stepping  stone  tc 
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higher  and  more  worthy  fame,  and  thus   merits  a  place  among 
the  other  means  to  that  end. 

Political  means  of  advancement  is  of  much  later  date.  It  could 
not  and  did  not  come  into  any  wide  use  until  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  came  to  be  made  up  of  rational  beings,  who  were 
no  longer  content  to  think  as  their  father's  had  thought  and 
were  determined  to  seek  and  to  find  for  themselves,  solutions 
to  the  various  problems  of  life.  Ere  politics  became  a  depart- 
ment of  life  in  which  men  might  find  an  outlet  for  their  super- 
fluous thought  and  power,  the  light  of  intellect  had  begun  to 
shine  clearly  and  warmly  upon  the  various  institutions  of  life 
and  to  decompose  them  into  their  component  parts.  The  in- 
troduction of  politics  was  the  introduction  of  new  blood.  An 
opening  had  to  be  made  to  admit  it,  and  hence  the  advent  of 
politics  amongst  human  institutions  was  accompanied  by  unusual 
uproar.  Military,  religious  and  social  life  all  developed  natur- 
ally and  were  accompanied  by  a  fair  share  of  violence  and  dis- 
turbance, but  none  changed  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  as 
the  introduction  of  politics  did.  Man's  claim  to  be  free  and  his 
hatred  of  those  who  would  bind  him  down,  developed  slowly 
but  surely  to  a  crisis,  but  when  that  crisis  came  it  changed  the 
face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  renascence  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  a  revival  of  letters  ;  but  in  its  most  vio- 
lent and  noteworthy  feature,  it  was  mainly  political.  It  sprang 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  kings  and  subjects  to  be  free  from 
outside  influence  in  their  civil  and  religious  afi^airs,  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  which  later  developed. 
To  achieve  distinction  in  politics  is  to  obtain  control  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  direct  them  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  shall  be  a 
credit  to  the  man  and  to  the  nation. 


And  now  we  come  to  the  last  branch  of  human  effort:  basmess  This 
has  long  been  looked  down  upon  by  the  so-called  higher  orders  of  men. 
Trades-people  and  merchants  were,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  older  countnes, 
considered  as  unfit  for  membership  in  "Society."  But  they  have  forced 
themselves  to  the  front.  The  body  and  sinews  of  the  nation,  for  centuries 
they  have  supplied  the  power  whereby  the  nation  is  worked,  and  now  they 
claim  and  obtain  a  share  in  the  application  oi  that  power.  Gain  can  only 
be  obtained  when  the  means  at  one's  disposal  are  properly  used  and  ap- 
plied, hence  merit  is  to  a  large  extent  the  only  means  of  proper  and  sub- 
stantial advancement  in  business  life. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  the  five  main  means  of  attaining  a  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  men.  But  there  is  one  great  and  true  means 
of  advancement  running  through  all  these.  Success  in  any  department  of 
life  is  not  .real  unless  it  has  been  acquired  by  proper  and  righteous  means. 
Men  may  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ordinary  crowd,  but  unless 
the  pedestal  which  enables  them  thus  to  stand  ij  of  good  material  and 
firm,  unless  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  main  structure  of  their  career,  is 
strong  and  thick,  they  are  bound  to  fall,  and  when  they  have  fallen,  they 
are  stretched  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  men  in  the  crowd.  The  great  and 
essential  means  of  acquiring  distinction  is  by  strict,  but  rea-sonable,  adher- 
ence to  truth  and  honour  in  the  building  of  Character.  Philanthiopy  is  a 
right  conception  of  what  one  owes  lo  one's  fellow  men.  It  does  not  con- 
sist merely  in  bestowing  favours  upon  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  contact.  To  do  real  and  lasting  good  «,|  must  understand  man  and 
form  such  a  conception  of  him  as  will  enable  us  lo  do  for  all  men  some 
substantial  benefit.  This  is  the  true  means  of  acquiring  distinction  whether 
employed  by  the  genius  or  the  ordinary  man.  and  distinction  thus  acquired 
is  one  of  the  few  things  in  this  world  worth  holding.  It  may  be  only 
amongst  a  few,  or  it  may  be  amongst  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  wherever 
it  is  and  however  limited  is  its  scope,  to  be  distinguished  for  a  love  of  one's 
fellow  men  is  to  be  distinguished  indeed. 
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Books  About  Deiofounaiana,  ^^^:# 

Ristorp  of  m  Goucrntncnt  ot  newfoundland, 

eondoti,  1793, 

Bi?  3ol)ii  RccDcs,  f .R.6.S..  CWcr  Justice. 

AMONGST  the  distinguished  men  who  made  Newfoundland, 
there  is  no  more  honoured  name  than  John  Reeves,  our 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  neither 
brilliant  nor  eloquent,  but  he  was  the  man  for  the  crisis  in  our 
history.  A  good  lawyer,  honest,  and  capable  ;  an  upright  Judge, 
thoroughly  impartial  and  fearlessly  independent.  No  rent-col- 
lecting Irish  landlord  was  ever  so  villified,  abused  and  persecuted 
as  the  Chief  Justice.  The  West  Country  merchants  of  that  day 
hunted  him  down  like  a  criminal.  Not  content  with  attacking 
him  on  all  occasions  when  in  office,  they  pursued  him  into  his 
retirement  and  published  infamous  libels  about  him,  which,  on 
investigation,  only  displayed  more  clearly  his  upright  and  hon- 
ourable character.  One  of  the  vilest  charges  made  against  the 
Chief  was  that  he  had  secured  the  appointment  of  his  succes- 
sor in  office  in  order  to  share  half  his  salary. 

John  Reeves,  before  coming  to  this  country,  filled  a  high 
position  in  England  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
was  then  designated  as  "  Law  Clerk  to  the  American  Depart- 
ment," but  was  really  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council. 
The  records  of  the  first  Courts  are  still  preserved  in  the  beauti- 
ful handwriting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  are  the  best  proofs  of 
his  admirable  character,  his  learning  and  judicial  impartiality. 
Besides  the  history  to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer,  he  gave  most 
voluminous  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1793.  It  is  of  a  most  interesting  character  and  throws 
a  vivid  side-light  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 

Reeves'  best  known  work  is  his  "  History  of  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland."  It  is  a  paltry  little  book  poorly  bound  and 
printed  on  very  inferior  paper.  (I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
the  gentleman  who  has  appropriated  my  copy  of  this  work — 
valuable  to  me  not  only  for  my  own  notes,  but  also  as  a  presen- 
tation copy  from  the  author  to  the  Attorney  General — would 
return  it  to  me.)  Everything  is  written  down  in  rather  a  dry 
sort  of  manner.  The  Chief  had  no  literary  graces  and  he 
seems  also  to  have  been  denied  the  divine  gift  ot  humour,  all 
the  same  it  is  one  of  the  mbst  useful  and  informing  works  on 
some  dark  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Colony. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  were  there  ever  such  humorous 
experiments  made  in  creating  Courts  of  Law  without  any  legal 
authority  or  means  to  execute  judgments. 

Leaving  out  old  Sir  Richard  Whitbourne's  so  called  Court  of 
Admiralty,  without  even  a  bum  baliff  to  serve  process  or  any 
executive  officer  whatever.  Reeves  describes  to  us  a  still  more 
remarkable  tribunal  created  in  17  11  by  Captain  Crowe,  R.N.,  and 
subsequently  by  Captain  Sir  Nicholas  Trevanion.  It  was  a  most 
extraordinary  blend  of  Legislative,  Judicial,  Municipal  and  Ex- 
ecutive functions.  A  Town  Council  without  a  Mayor  or  a  Coat 
of  Arms,  or  a  water  rate ;  a  House  of  Assembly  without  an  elec- 
tion, and  an  executive  that  dealt  with  all  things  great  and  small 
from  local  defence  and  the  Parson's  salavy  down  to  the  impound- 

'"ca°ptii!f  Crowe  had  been  in  New  England  and  from  the  New      eggs  were  taken  solely  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

Enoland  Town  meeting  he  took  his  ideas.     There  the  citizens  of  Whilst  sentencing  the  other  prisoners  to  be  puhlu/y  whipped. 

eact    Township   assemble  in  general   meetiW  once  a  year,  or      He  solemnly  ordered  that  out  of  regard  to  those  mit.gatmg  cir- 


necessary  executive  officers  to  carry  out  their  arrangements 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  This  curious  motly  Assem- 
bly worked  well  in  Newfoundland  for  several  years.  In  New 
England,  as  the  towns  became  more  populous,  it  passed  out  of 
the  preliminary  stage  of  the  Town  Meeting  into  real  Represen- 
tative Government.  In  our  Colony  it  owed  its  brief  existence 
to  the  times.  A  state  of  war  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  unite  ; 
when  the  danger  passed  all  the  old  rivalries  and  dissensions 
returned  in  full  force. 

Between  17  12  and  1791  all  sorts  of  expedients  were  resorted 
to  for  the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  The  Crown  lawyer  at 
last  advised  that  an  act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  for  the 
legal  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal.  So  after  much  searching 
of  heart,  at  the  instance  of  Admiral  Mark  Milbanke  and  his  very 
able  Secretary  Aaron  Graham  (who  afterwards  became  a 
London  Police  Magistrate),  the  House  of  Commons  passed  an 
Act  in  179 1,  31.  Geo.  III.,  C,  XXIX.,  creating  a  Court  for  one 
year  in  Newfoundland  designated,  "  The  Court  of  Civil  Juris- 
diction of  our  Lord  the  King  at  St.  John's  in  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland." 

Next  year  it  was  properly  set  forth  as  "  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland."  All  these  Acts 
were  only  for  one  year,  and  were  continued  annually  until  1809. 
The  opposition  of  the  West  Country  merchants  was  so  fierce 
and  determined  that  it  was  treated  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
as  a  possibly  evil  thing,  and  only  timidly  renewed  annually  as  a 
dangerous  experiment.  Reeves  first  sat  as  Chief  Justice  in  St. 
John's  in  179 1,  his  two  Assessors  were  Aaron  Graham  and 
D'Ewes  Coke. 

Auiongst  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  New  Tribunal  were 
one  Peter  Ougier,  a  Devonshire  merchant,  carrying  on  business 
at  Bay  Bulls.  He  writes,  "They  have  got  a  lawyer  and  judge 
now  in  Newfoundland  ;  next  thing  we  shall  hear  that  they  have 
built  roads  and  are  rowling  about  in  their  carriages!" 

William  Newman  of  Dartmouth,  was  sued  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  £12 — servants  wages.  He  would  not  pay  because 
the  bill  was  endorsed  by  a  marksman.  Reeves  held  on  the 
evidence  that  the  endorsement  was  good  and  as  the  Defend- 
ants agent  would  not  pay  execution  had  to  issue.  Newman 
considered  himself  most  cruelly  used  because  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil would  not  send  home  as  prisoners  to  England  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  Sheriff,  the  witnesses  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Court. 

Reading  over  Chief  Justice  Reeves'  judgements  which  are 
on  the  whole  most  excellent,  one  sees  plainly  that  he  is  not 
exempt  from  the  prejudices  and  defects  of  his  age.  Corporal 
punishment  was  the  great  remedy  for  crime.  We  live  in  a  dif- 
ferent era,  so  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  learn  about  one  of 
his  amazing  Judgments.  He  tried  some  fishermen  for  taking 
eggs  at  the  Funks,  which  had  been  forbidden  by  Proclamation. 
It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  prisoners,  Clarke,  lived  at  Greens- 
pond.     He  was  in  absolute  want  of  food  for  hisiamily  and  the 
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i  am  afraid  poor  Clarke  would  not  appreciate  this  delicate  dis- 
tinction. Reeves  only  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  for  two 
years.  He  .spent  the  summer  in  St.  John's  and  went  hrms  in 
the  man  of  war  each  fall. 

They  could  not 'induce  him  to  try  a  third  term.  His  salary 
was  i;5oo  a  year,  and  the  Assessors  ;^2oo  each.  After  Reeves,' 
retirement  a  Notary— one  D'Ewes  Coke— was  appointed, 
with  only  ;^30o  per  annum;  and  continued  until  1797,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Routh,  who  had  been  Collector 
of  Customs— a  really  able  man.  Routh  was  drowned  in 
1800.  There  was  no  appointment  in  1801,  but  in  1802  Jona- 
than Ogden,  Surgeon's  Mate,  was  exalted  to  the  Supreme 
Bench.  Then  came  Tom  Tremlett,  a  broken  down  merchant, 
whose  reply  to  charges  made  against  him  by  his  fellow  mer- 
chants will  ever  remain  immortal. 

"  To  the  first  charge,  Your  Excellency,  I  answer  that  it  is  a 
lie.  To  the  second  charge,  I  say  that  it  is  a  d — d  lie  ;  and  to 
the  third  charge,  that  it  is  a  d — d  infernal  lie.  And,  your  Ex- 
cellency, I   have  no  more  to  say. 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS    TREMLETT." 

Tremlett  was  the  last  of  the  unlearned  Judges.  He  was 
swopped  off  for  Coesar  Colcough,  an  Irish  barrister  of  an  old 
fariiily.  Subsequently  a  real  Supreme  Court,  with  three  lawyers, 
came  into  existence. 

Reeves  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  near  London.  He  oc- 
cupied himself  with  a  great  work  in  four  volumes — The  History 
of  English  Law.  It  is  a  learned  and  laborious  treatise,  shows 
research  and  wide  reading.  Without  gifts  of  style  it  fell  dead 
flat.  It  is  distinctly  learned,  but  the  damning  attribute  of  dulness 
was  fatal  to  its  popularity.  Comparisons  were  made  between 
Reeves'  production  and  the  elegant  classic  commentaries  of 
Blackstone.  The  Chief  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  distressed 
French  Protestant  clergy  driven  from  home  by  the  Revolution, 
and  ail  the  proceeds  of  his  various  literary  works  were  devoted 
to  their  support.     'He  died  unmarried  at  an  advanced  age. 

D.   W.   PROWS E. 

Febrilary  8th;  igo6. 


s    Cittledale,    s 

By  a  Member  of  the  Littledale  Literary   Club. 

IT  has  been  truly  said  that  •'  Nature  unadorned  is  most  adorn- 
ed," and  we  need  no  further  proof  of  its  truth  than  to  look 
around  us  and  see  the.  landscape  in  its  wintry  apparel,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  in  spite  of  all  inventions,  arts  and 
sciences,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  deck  the  trees  in 
robes  of  glittering  white,  to  arrange  in  artless  heaps  and  hollows 
the  trembling,  melting  snow-flakes,  or  even  to  idd  one  touch  of 
art  which  would  make  the  unadorned  snow-clad  earth  more 
perfect. 

From  my  desk,  I  can  dimly  discern  the  golden  hues  of  sunset, 
and  as  those  brilliant,  penetrating  rays  flit  across  the  meadows 
through  the  trees  and  sparkle  on  the  windows,  I  think  that  even 
if  I  were  an  artist,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  justice  to  this 
beautiful  scene.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
views  which  our  Littledale  presents.  Situated  on  Waterford 
Bridge  Road,  it  is  neither  too  near  the  busy  city,  nor  too  far 
away  from  it,  for  it  commands  a  very  pleasant  view  of  Water- 
ford  Bridge  and  the  river,  the  delightful  scenery  of  which  invites 


many  citizens  to  take  a  stroll  along  its  grassy  banks  dunng  the 
summer  season.  Littledale,  with  its  verdant  lawn  and  shady 
avenues,  is  too  well  known  to  be  again  described,  but  many 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  various  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Academy,  among  which  the  most  striking  is  the 
new  wing.  This  is  a  large  stone  building  containing  a  fine  class- 
hall,  a  chapel,  a  corridor  and  music-rooms.  With  its  polished 
floor  and  oak  prie-dieux,  over  which  the  sunbeams  play  and 
reflect  gorgeous  tints  from  the  stained-glass  window.  Our  little 
chapel  merits  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  it.  The  other 
features  of  architecture  and  beauty,  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
mention,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  few  remarks  be  added  about 
the  class-hall,  which  in  its  dimensions  and  general  appearance 
commands  the  approbation  of  all  our  friends.  Several  years 
ago  the  school  could  scarcely  boast  of  such  a  pleasant  aspect 
as  it  now  wears,  for  at  the  entrance  we  are  greeted  by  the 
beautiful  proscenium,  which  was  presented  to  us  by  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop.  The  drop-curtain  is  a  view  of  the  City  of  St.  , 
John's  in  1858,  and  its  beautiful  colouring  and  fancy  border 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  artist — Mr.  D.  Carroll.  There  are 
many  other  things  worthy  of  note,  but  these  must  be  kept  for 
another  time,  in  order  that  we  may  pass  from  the  interior  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds  us,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
faint  and  very  imperfect  description  : — 

Scarcely  have  we  entered  the  eastern  gate  when  we  perceive 
indistinctly  the  Convent  hidden  in  the  trees.  At  present  those 
trees  are  bent  beneath  the  snow,  that  sparkles  in  the  sunlight 
and  gives  the  place  an  air  of  purity,  but  in  summer  their  branches 
droop  with  a  weight  of  green,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  songs  of 
our  little  birds.  The  avenue  is  lined  with  trees  on  either  side, 
and  in  front  extends  the  lawn,  which  is  often  the  mute  witness 
of  many  gaities  and  parties.  Beiiind  the  school  is  what  we 
school-girls  have  always  caljed  the  '•  Mount."  This  is  a  hill 
which  is  quite  overgrown  with'  ferns,  moss  and  other  wild  grasses 
and  flowers  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  I  have  ever  seen. 
Through  a  grove  of  spruce,  over  a  path  of  turf,  we  pass  into  an 
open  field,  around  which  is  a  circular  path,  opening  from  a  rustic 
gate  and  lined  all  along  by  wild  pear  trees,  ferns  and  wild  roses, 
untill  we  reach  the  other  end.  Through  an  other  gate  we  pass 
into  a  grove,  but  one  quite  different  from  the  first.  Instead  of 
spruce  trees,  others  of  not  so  formidable  aspect  strike  our  view ; 
our  path  soft  and  velvety,  consists  of  moss  and  trailing  maiden- 
hair with  purple  violets,  white  stars  and  tiny  pink  bells  strewn 
in  fragrance  all  around.  This  walk  leads  down  to  the  "  Lake," 
which  is  almost  hidden  is  a  circle  of  \ery  tall  trees.  As  we 
come  nearer  the  bank,  we  are  attracted  by  the  bronzy  tints  of 
its  surface,  but  when  we  stand  near,  we  see  that  the  trees  reflect 
their  shadows  on  the  water.  But  here  we  must  not  tarry,  for  we 
have  quite  a  long  journey  to  make  to  get  back  to  Littledale. 

We  return  by  the  same  mossy  path,  and  go  down  a  steep,  little 
hill  of  turf,  and  we  find  ourselves  south-west  of  the  Convent. 
The  avenue  continues  unbroken  as  far  as  the  western  main  gate, 
and  here  we  must  pause  and  take  a  look  at  the  surrounding 
scenery;  northward,  we  see  the  '■'  Mount";  eastward,  the  splen- 
did lawn  and  avenue  ?  southward,  the  "  dear  old  Southside  Hill." 
and  westward  the  smiling  country  basking  in  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Words  can  but  inadequately  express  ths  b.Muty  of  this  charm- 
ing view,  and  I  think  that  further  writing  wou'd  be  useless,  as 
so  many  have  seen  the  place  before,  and  to  visit  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  many  more  next  summer.  During  the  winter,  of 
course,  the  trees  and  fields  are  covered  with  snow,  but  this  'ren- 
ders the  spot  still  more  beautiful,  because  it  reminds  us  of  the 
purity  and  spotlessness  which  belong  to  an  innocent  soul 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  say  anything  more,   and    finally  I 
would  appeal  to  all  our  ex-pupils    and    friends    who    may    have 
passed  a  time  in  the  happy  school  circle  of  Littledale    and    ask 
if  my  little  essay  does  r  ot  bring  back  to  their  minds  the  impre- 
sions  formed  of  our  '••"/ernland  Home"  and  make  them  feel  i-  Ist 
one  little  pang  of  regret,  as  they  see  new  forms  and  faces  in    the 
spot  where  passed  their  golden  school-days  ? 
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^  Cl)c  Political  moralitp  of  Revolutionists.  ^ 


By  Rev.   M.  J. 

MARMONTEL  relates  a  conversation  with  Chamfort.  some 
tune  before  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  (May  5, 
1789)  of  France.  "  Repairs"  said  Chamfort,  "  often  cause 
ruins,  .  .  .  and  assuredly  here  the  edifice  is  so  decayed 
that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  became  necessary  to  demolish  it 
altogether.  .  .  .  And  why  not  rebuild  it  on  another  plan  ? 
.  .  .  Would  it  be,  for  instance,  so  great  a  misfortune  if  they 
were  not  so  many  stories,  and  everything  were  on  the  ground- 
floor  ?  .  .  .  The  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  revo- 
lution is,  that  //  has  no  morality.  How  can  you  resist  men  to 
whom  all  means  are  good  ?"  Marmontel  repeated  this  note- 
worthy speech  to  Maury  on  the  same  evening.  "  It  is  but  too 
true,"  said  Maury,  "  that  in  their  speculations  they  are  not  far 
wrong,  and  that  the  fa^ion  has  chosen  its  time  well  to  meet 
with  few  obstacles.  ...  I  am  resolved  to  perish  in  the 
breach  ;  but  I  have  at  the  same  lime  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  they  will  take  the  place  by  assault,  and  that  it  will  be  pil- 
laged." The  history  of  the  French  Revolution  is  the  most  forci- 
ble commentary  on  words  of  the  spokesman  of  the  Republican, 
party  ;  and  the  history  of  France  since  is  the  best  proof  how  Pro- 
vidence in  the  course  of  time  punishes  a  people  destitute  of 
political  morality.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  instances  of 
political  immorality  in  the  American  Revolution,  not  merely  in 
the  duplicity  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  in  their  professions  of 
loyalty,  not  merely  in  their  misrepresentations  concerning  the 
designs  of  the  Imperial  Government,  but  in  their  persecution  of 
the  Loyalists,  before  and  after  the  war  of  Separation,  and  in 
their  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  not  to  ill-treat  the  Loyalists  who  where  then  in  the 
United  States.  Revolutionists  are  always  tyrants.  "  The  two 
forces  which  are  the  worst  enemies  of  civil  freedom,"  said  Lord 
Acton,  in  a  memorable  sentence,  "  are  the  absolute  monarchy 
and  t  le  revolution."  To  the  rule  that  revolutionists,  when  they 
succeed,  are  tyrants,  I  cannot  make  an  exception  even  of  the 
revolutionists  of  1688,  necessary  as  1  know  that  revolution  to 
have  been.  Of  Whiggery,  when  they  triumphed,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  says  :  "  Liberalism  represents  less  the  succession  to,  than 
the  revolt  againt,  Whiggery.  .  .  .  The  Whig  creed  lay  in  a 
triple  divine  right ;  the  divine  right  of  the  Whig  families  to 
govern  the  Empire,  to  be  maintained  by  the  Empire,  and  to 
prove  their  superiority  by  humbling  and  bullying  the  sovereign 
of  the  Empire."  Macaulay,  the  hagiologist  of  the  Whigs,  admits 
that  "  Whiggism  had  contracted  a  deep  taint  of  intolerance  dur- 
ing a  long  and  close  alliance  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century."  Lord  Beaconsfield  pronounces  that  the  Whigs 
established  oligarchy  under  the  name  of  political  freedom,  and 
.sectarian  bigotry  under  the  mask  of  religious  freedom." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  revolution  which 
was  made  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  followed 
by  a  more  severe  persecution  of  the  unhappy  Catholics,  though 
both  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  majority  of  English  Ca- 
tholics had  protested  against  the  conduct  of  James  II.  In 
America,  there  was  an  outburst  of  Protestant  bigotry  ;  and  in 
Maryland,  the  Protestant  immigrants  took  advantage  of  the 
liberty  granted  by  its  Catholic  founders  to  seize  the  government 
and  deprive  the  Catholics  of  all  political  liberty.  The  condition 
of  the  Irish  Loyalists  is  thus  described  by  one  who,  though 
naturally  fair  and  liberal,  had  no  great  love  for  the  Celt  or  the 
Catholic  : —  ... 

"  The  exiles  departed  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  disciphne 
without  which  natural  courage  is  of  small  avail,  and  to  retrieve 
on  distant  fields  of  battle  the  honour  which  had  been  lost  by  a 
long  series  of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace. 
The  domination  [of  the  Revolutionists]  was  absolute.  The 
native  population  was  tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tranquility  of 
exhaustion  and  despair.  ...  The  iron  had  entered  into  the 
soul.  The  memory  of  past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring 
insult  and  oppression,  cowed  the  unhappy  people.  ...  We 
have  never  known,  and  can  but  faintly  pnceive,  the  feelings  of 
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monuments  of  its  subjugation.  Such  monuments  everywherf 
met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Catholic.  In  front  of  the  Senate  House 
of  his  country,  he  saw  the  statue  which  [the  Revolutionists]  hac 
set  up  in  honour  of  a  memory,  glorious  indeed  and  immortal 
but  to  him  an  object  of  dread  and  abhorrence.  If  he  entered 
he  saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  most  ignominious  defeats 
of  his  fathers.  To  him  every  trophy  set  up  by  the  State  was 
a  memorial  of  shame,  and  every  festival  instituted  by  the  State 
was  a  day  of  mourning."* 

The  author  of  "  The  Irish  Abroad  and  At  Home"  says  :— 
"  Within  m)  own  recollection  and  even  till  the  period  of  the 
Union,  King  William's  birth-day  was  observed  with  great  cere 
mony.  The  troops  composing  the  garrison  of  Dublin  marched 
from  their  respective  barracks  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  then 
turning  to  the  right  up  to  the  Castle,  and  to  the  left  to  the 
College,  lined  the  streets,  Cork  Hill,  Dame  Street,  and  College 
Green,  on  each  side  of  the  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  holding  a  levee.  .  .  .  The  levee  over, 
he  issued  from  the  Castle,  in  his  state-carriage  and  with  great 
pomp,  followed  (also  in  carriages)  by  the  great  officers  of  state, 
the  bishops  (of  the  established  church),  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  the  judges,  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman,  and  the  gentlemen  present  at  the 
drav\ing  room  ;  they  passed  down  the  line  of  streets  and  round 
the  statue  of  King  WiUiam,  and  then  returned  to  the  Castle." 

The  official  celebration  of  anniversaries  insulting  to  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  not  the  least  among  the  evils  from  which 
the  Union  relieved  lieland.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
growth  of  Christian  Charity,  of  good  feeling,  and  of  good  sense 
a  nong  .Protestants  will  finally  do  away  with  the  celebration  by 
any  body  or  society  of  the  subjugation  of  one  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  by  the  other  ?  In  Scotland,  the  defeat  of  the 
Celt  at  CuUoden  is  not  commemorated  by  the  Saxon  of  the  Low- 
lands; and  what  would  be  the  state  of  fhings  if  it  were  ?  "In 
Scotland,"  says  Macaulx',  'the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt  have 
been  so  completely  reconciled  that  nothing  is  more  usual  than  tc 
hive  a  Lowlander  talk  with  complacency  and  even  with  pride  oi 
the  inost  humiliating  defeat  (Killiecrankie)  that  his  ancestor; 
ever  underwent.  VVhen  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentioned  Killiecran- 
kie he  seemed  utterly  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon,  that  he  was 
of  the  same  blood  and  the  same  speech  with  Ramsay's  foot  and 
Annandales'  horse.  His  heart  swelled  with  triumph  when  he 
rehited  how  his  own  kindred  had  fled  like  hares  before  a  smaller 
number  of  wan iors  of  a  different  breed  and  of  a  different 
tongue."  In  Canada,  the  French-Canadian  is  not  insulted  by 
the  Anglo  Canadian  ;  and  only  last  year,  an  American  Governor 
of  a  state,  after  a  visit  to  Canada,  exhorted  the  Northerners  to 
learn  to  honour  the  Southerners  as  the  sons  of  the  men  who 
fought  under  Wolfe  honour  the  sons  of  the  men  who 
fought  under  Montcalm.  Nay,  in  South  Africa,  immediately 
after  the  civil  war  of  Boer  and  British  is  over,  the  vanquished 
are  never  insulted  by  the  celebration  of  victories  which  were 
their  defeats.  Why  in  Ireland  is  not  the  memory  of  "old  un- 
happy far  off  things"  allowed  to  die?  Magnanimity  is  for 
victors.  How  can  there  ever  be  peace  in  Ireland  while  the 
memory  of  the  Boyne  is  annually  renewed  and  the  Protestant 
pulpits  resound  on  that  day  with  the  tones  not  of  Christian 
Charity  and  peace  but  of  hatred  and  insult  ?  Those  who  call 
the  green  "  rebel  "  ought  to  remember  that  another  colour  was 
"  rebel  "  in  1688.  They  may  also  recall  that  the  green  is  the 
colour  of  the  gallant  regiments  that  stormed  Pieter'sHill,  on  the 
road  to  Ladysmith,  and  who  were  addressed  by  Queen  Victoria 
of  happy  inernory  as  "  my  brave  Irish  Soldiers." 

"  The  Protestant  masters  of  Ireland,"  says  Macaulay,  "while 
ostentatiously  professing  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sydney, 
held  that  peo-ple  who  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue  and  heard  mass 
could  have;  no  concern  in  those  doctrines.  There  were  Irish 
Catholics  Af  great  ability,  energy,  and  ambition ;  but  they    were 
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to  be  found  everywhere  except  in  Ireland,— at  Versailles  and  at 
Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Scattered  all  over  Europe  were  to  be  found 
brave  Irish  Catholic  Generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatists,  Irish 
Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish  Knights  of  Saint  Lewis  and  Saint 
Leopold,  of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who, 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have 
been  ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  freemen  of  petty  corpo- 
rations. One  exile  became  a  Marshall  of  France.  Another 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native 
land,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the 
ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  had  signed  the  Decla- 
ration against  Transubstantiation.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assiduously  courted  by  the  Ambas- 
sabor  of  George  the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high 
terms  to  the  ambassador  of  George  the  Third."* 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  Irish  Protestants  that  they  did  not 
persecute  their  Catholic  countrymen  as  severely  as  the  English 
Protestants  persecuted  t/ieir  countrymen.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  English  Catholics  had  to  endure  a  religious  persecution 
which  began  earlier  and  which  was  more  continuous,  more  sys- 
tematic, and  more  severe,  though  it  ended  sooner.  But  in  the 
first  place,  the  Irish  penal  laws,  though  they  began  a  century 
and  a  half  later  than  the  English,  were  a  direct  breach  of  faith. 
The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  filled  with  Revolutionists  declaiming 
about  liberty,  refused  to  vote  supply  so  long  as  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  urged  upon  them  by  the  Crown, 
and  refused  to  support  the  war  in  defence  of  the  Revolution 
unless  allowed  to  legislate  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
next  place,  the  English  Protestants  cared  enough  about  the  souls 
of  their  countrymen  to  wish  to  change  their  religion,  and  con- 
sequently, the  persecution  was  accompanied  by  persuasion,  by 
appeals  to  their  nationalism,  their  "  patriotism,"  and  their  loyalty, 
by  arguments  which  were  certainly  full  of  sophistry  and  misre- 
presentation, but  which  at  least  treated  the  English  Catholic  as 
a  being  endowed  with  a  reason  and  a  conscience.  The  Revolu- 
tionists of  Ireland  did  not  wish  to  convert,  but  only  to  impover- 
ish and  make  ignorant,  that  they  might  oppress  and  degrade. 
"  From  what  I  have  observed,"  writes  Burke,  "  it  is  pride,  arro- 
gance, a  spirit  of  domination,  and  not  a  bigotid  spirit  of  religion 
that  has  caused  and  kept  up  these  oppressive  statutes.  I  am 
sure  I  have  known  those  who  have  oppressed  the  Papists  in 
their  civil  rights,  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in  their  religious 
ceremonies ;  and  who  wished  them  to  continue,  in  order  to 
furnish  pretences  for  oppre-^sion,  and  who  never  saw  a  man  by 
conforming,  escape  out  of  their  power,  but  with  grudging  and 
regret.  I  have  known  men  to  whom  I  am  not  uncharitable,  in 
saying  that  they  would  become  Papists  in  order  to  oppress  Pro- 
testants, if,  being  Protestants,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
oppress  Papists."  It  is  idle,  therefore,  for  the  descendants  of 
those  persecutors  to  deny  thsir  guilt. 

Macaulay  observes  that  there  were  in  those  times  fierce  dis- 
putes between  the  Anglo-Irish  and  their  Mother. Country.  "But 
in  such  disputes  the  aboriginal  population  had  no  more  interest 
than  the  Red  Indians  in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  and 
New  England  about  the  Stamp  Act,  or  if  they  had  an  interest, 
it  was  for  their  interest  that  the  caste  which  domineered  over 
them  should  not  be  uncontrolled.  The  ruling  few,  even  when 
in  mutiny  against  the  government,  had  no  mercy  for  anything 
that  looked  like  mutiny  en  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  .  .  . 
Neither  Molyneux,  nor  Swift,  neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  native  population.  .  .  .  Neither 
Flood,  nor  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and  who 
went  close  to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his  bidding,  would  consent 
to  admit  the  subject  class  to  the  smallest  share  i  f  political  power. 
The  virtuous  and  accomplished  Charlemont,  a  Whig  of  the 
Whigs,  passed  a  long  life  contending  for  what  he  called  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  But  he  voted  against  the  law  which 
gave  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholic  freeholders ;  and  he 
died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the  ParUanient  House  ought  to  be 
kept  pure  from  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the  century 
which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  inclination  of  a   Protestant 


*I  must  observe  that  Wall,  the  Minister  in  question  was  not  btindly  anti- 
English,  and  was  in  fact  accused  by  the  Spaniards  of  sacrificing  Spanish 
interests  for  the  sake  of  England. 


to  trample  on  the  (Catholic)  Irishry  was  generally  P™PO^f'°"^f 
to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for  political  liberty  in  the  abstract. 
If  an  English  Protestant  uttered  any  expression  of  compassion 
for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  minority,  he  might  safely  be 
set  down  as  a  Tory  and  High   Churchman." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Nationalists  respect  the  English  Conser- 
vatives and  despi.se  the  so-called  "  Liberals."  •'  It  was  on 
behalf  of  the  Tories  of  the  last  century,"  writes  Gavan  Dully, 
"that  the  first  offer  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  was  made.  Pitt, 
prompted  by  Burke,  projected  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics;  but  a  cabal  in  Dublin,  in  the  interest  of  Protestant 
a-cendency,  th waited  the  design  of  the  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  Irish 
wing  of  the  Tory  party  were  bitter  Whigs  of  the  original  type,  and 
they  gave  to  the  policy  of  the  entire  connection  an  Orange  tinge. 
When  emancipation  came  at  last,  it  was  the  English  Tories  who 
carried  it  against  another  revolt  of  their  allies  in  Irelanc."  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'  Connor  lately  said  in  the  House  that  the  same  kind  of 
thing  which  is  called  an  Orangeman  in  Ireland  calls  itself  a 
"  Liberal"  in  England.  When  I  first  came  to  the  United  States 
I  received  much  kindness  from  the  Professor  of  Gaelic  in  Wash- 
ington University,  an  Irishman  who  had  lived  several  years  in 
England  and  had  there  commenced  the  study  of  Gaelic  at  the 
University  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  an  extreme 
Nationalist,  but  he  always  closed  every  tirade  by  saying  :  '|  But 
mind,  dont  w?/ be  under  any  delusions  about  English  politics. 
The  Conservatives  are  the  only  decent  people  in  England.  The 
others  are  only  hypocrites."  In  the  year  1882  or  1883,  an 
Irish-American  friend  of  mine,  a  piiest,  said  to  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  World  (N.  Y.)  :  "  Ford,  is  it  not  a  shame  for  you  to  be 
carryingon  this  dynamiting  when  the  Liberal  party  are  trying 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  your  people  ?"  "Now,  father,"  said 
Ford,  "in  the  first  place,  did  my  dynamite  ever  injure  any  per- 
son I  and  in  the  next  place,  did  the  liberals  ever  do  anything  for 
Ireland  except  when  they  were  scared  into  it  ?  and,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh,  "  they  certainly  are  the  most  easily  scared 
animals  thati  am  acquainted  with."  Unjust  as  this  opinion 
may  be  (and  yet  the  fear  of  dynamite  was  confessed  in  i886\ 
since  it  exists  in  the  Irish,  nothing  that  is  conceded  by  the 
"Liberals"  can  ha\e  any  other  effect  than  to  encourage  the 
Irish  to  put  the  screws  on  them  again  for  more.  In  fact,  what 
that  party  have  to  explain  to  us,  is,  why  all  the  rivals  and  all  the 
enemies  of  their  country  abroad  wish  to  see  them  in  power,  and 
why  all  Britons  living  abroad,  including  the  members  of  the  em- 
bassies, are  absolutely  unanimous  aj.ainst  them. 

The  Conservative  Party  has  now  two  advantages.     (1)   It  has  shaken  off 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  '•  Old  Man  of  the  Sea."     (2)   It  is  in  opposi- 
tion.    The    nation   has  voted  for  a  rest,  for  it  is  too    tired   for   any    heioic 
effort,  and  wants  a  sleep.     When  it  wakes,  in  perhaps  two  years'  time,  the 
Conservatives  being  not  tied  down  to  office,  will  become  the  party  of  move- 
ment.    Twenty   years  ago,   when   the   Liberals  were  beaten  at  the  geneial 
election.  Lord  Acton,  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  friend,  wrote  to  him  :     "  I 
suppose  that  the  secret   of  the  situation    is   that   Chamberlain  looked  far 
ahead,   and    did  not  care  to  come  back  to  office,  in  the    old    combination." 
That  is  the  explanation  now.     The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  too  slow  and  too 
conservative  for  the  "  Liberals"  in  1885,  is  to  day  their  real  leader  and  their 
master.     His  position  is  a  proud  tribute  to  the  value  of  character  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  even  if  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  intellectual  sluggish- 
ness.    I  pay  him  a  tribute  all  the  more   readily   because   of  an    unshaken 
conviction,  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  policy  he  opposes,  that  this  policy 
is  destined  to  triumph.    When  the  Nationalist  party  was  led  by  a  renegade 
Anglo-Sa.xon.  hating  the  land  of  his  fathers  with  the  hate  of  hell,  and  their 
sting  to  humble  England  in  the  eye  of  the  woild.  the  Liberals  apcstatized 
and  surrendered  to  him.     Now,  when  the  Irish  masses  ate  in  a  reasonable 
and  conservative   temper,   and    when    the    Nationalists   aie   led   by  a  man 
opposed  to  Repeal  and  believing  in   Imperial   Federation,  the  (II)  Liberals 
apostatize  in  a  reverse  direction  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, which   makes   him   their  master  as   Parnell  was  their  master.     The 
history  of  that  party  shows  this  fact  clearly,  that,  where  the  object  is  to  put 
their  party  in  office,  the  end  with  them  justifies  the  means.     The  Conser- 
vatives have  now  their  chance.     "  So  I  looked  then,  as  I   look  now  "  wrote 
Disraeli  to  Sir  John  Skelton  in  1864,  "  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Tory 
Party  and  the   Roman   Catholic   subjects  of  the   Queen.     This  led   thirty 
years  ago  and  more,  to  the  O'Connell  affair  ;  but  I  have  never  relinquished 
my  purpose,  and  have  now,  I  hope,  nearly  accomplished  it."     The  Conser- 
vatives   are    now   guided  by  a  man   who   having  been  reared  in  the    (11) 
"  Liberal"  camp,  is  as  unscrupulous  as  they  are.     The  cry  against  "  Home 
Rule"  no  doubt  affords  the  best  stick  to  beat  the  dog  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  as  soon  as  they  have  discredited   the    Government,  they  will  begin  to 
prepare  for  a  reconciliation  wi  h  the  Nationalists,  who  much  prefer  them 
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^  Rarbor  6racc  as  a  Summer  Resort.  *^ 


By  Judge  Seymour. 

HARBOR    GRACE,  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the 
Island  and  Capital  of  Conception  Bay,  with  a  population 
by  the  last  census  of  5,184  persons,-has  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in    the   Island,  being  four  miles  long  by  one-half   mile 


ALFRED    H.    SEYMOUR, 
Judge  of  the  Harbor  Grace  District  Court. 

Nvide, — a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  safe  anchorage,   with  deep 
W'ater  nearly  up  to  Riverhead.     The  view  of  the  town  on  a  fine 


summer's  day  is  beautiful,  especially  if  viewed  from  the  south 
side  of  the  harbor.  Its  clean  streets  and  well  laid  out  squares,  anc 
the  trees  showing  between  the  residences  and  along  Harvey  St. 
make  the  place  look  what  it  is,  an  ideal  town,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  places  in  our  Island.  It  would  make  an  ideal  summei 
resort  for  tourists  who  like  quietude,  rest  and  health,  pleasant 
walks  and  drives,  fine  roads,  no  hills,  and  a  bicyclist's  ideal  foi 
riding^the  roads  being  level,  hard  and  nicely  kept.  As  a  health 
resort  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  it,  being  clean,  well  drained 
I3  ing  as  it  does  on  a  slope,  with  pure  air  both  from  land  and  sea, 
In  years  gone  by  it  rivalled  St.  John's  both  in  business  and 
social  life.  The  old  (and  to  this  day  highly  respected)  firms  of 
Ridley  &  Sons,  Punton  &  Munn,  Rutherford  Brothers,  and  W. 
Donnelly,  carried  on  a  supplying  business  not  equalled  by  any 
of  the  St.  John's  firms  (so  I  have  been  informed).  Alas,  what  a 
difference  between  then  and  now  ? 

The  Second  City,  however,  is  now  slowly  but  surely  recov- 
ering from  the  great  bank  crash  of  1894,  and  all  those  of  its 
inhabitants  who  take  an  interest  in  its  welfare  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  it  will  rise  to  the  position  it  should  occupy 
owing  to  its  suitability  for  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pur 
poses.  This  town  has  given  birth  to  some  of  Newfoundland's 
most  distinguished  sons,  and  others  have  received  their  educa- 
tion here ;  for  under  the  late  Mr.  Roddick,  Principal  of  the 
Harbor  Grace  Grammar  School  (and  father  of  Dr.  Roddick,  the 
distinguished  Dean  of  McGill  University),  came  young  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  Island  ;  yes,  even  from  the  Capital,  to  get  the 
finishing  touch  in  educational  matters.  [The  portraits  of  Dr, 
Roddick  and  his  father  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 

Perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  readers  abroad,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  a  few  facts  regarding  the  town,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit.     1  have  already  spoken  of   its  harbor  and  streets.     I  will 
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now  speak  of  its  buildings  :  Commencing  with  the  churches, 
we  have  some  very  fine  buildings.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral is  a  handsome  building  of  stone,  but  not  such  a  beautiful 
one  as  that  destroyed  by  fire  some  eighteen  years  ago.  There 
is  also  a  very  nice  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Riverhead.  The 
Church  of  England  has  three  churches.  The  Parish  Church 
(St.  Paul's)  is  a  fine  old  stone  building  lately  rebuilt  by  the 
energy  of  Canon  Noel  and  his  willing  helpers.  Christ  Church, 
a  chaste,  little  building  and  a  great  credit  to  its  congregation  ; 
and  also,  the  Church  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor.  The 
Methodist  body  have  a  building  which  is  an  ornament  to  our 
town,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  every  Methodist  must  justly  feel 
proud  of.  There  is  also  a  Presbyterian  Kirk ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Salvation  Army  has  lately  erected  a  very  neat  and 
creditable  little  Citadel.  We  have  also  fine  Halls, — the  British 
and  Masonic,  Irish,  St.  Paul's,  and  Coughlan  Hall.  There  are 
three  Roman  Catholic  schools,  including  Convent  School  and 
and  one  Academy  ;  one  Methodist  High  School ;  one  Church 
of  England  High  School  and  three  other  schools  ;  one  Church 
and  Continental  School  Society  school,  making  in  all  ten  schools. 
A  fine  old  stone  Court  House  and  Gaol  adorn  the  place,  and  a 
Custom  House  and  other  public  buildings;  four  Factories,  two 
Tanneries,  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms.  We  have  also  a  splen- 
did supply  of  water  not  excelled  in  the  Island  ;  a  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade,  and  the  town  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  town  is  especially  suited  for  the  establishing  of  Manufac- 
tures, there  being  plenty  of  waterside  property  available,  and 
the  cost  of  running  would  be  very  considerably  under  that  of 
St.  John's,  having  no  taxes  to  pay,  with  exception  of  water 
rates — a  very  small  tax  for  value  received, — -and  with  our  water 
and  rail  facilities,  reaching  as  we  can  any  place  in  the  Island 
eqjjally   with   St.    John's,  I  cannot  see  what  is   to   hinder   this 


place  from  becoming  a  great  manufafcturing  centre.  l="or  the 
tourist  who  likes  trout-fishing  there  are  plenty  to  be  caught  in 
the  ponds  and  lakes  near  by,  and  if  he  wishes  to  catch  a  whale 
he  can  now  be  accommodated  1 

One  thing  only  is  lacking  to  make  this  town  the  resort  of 
Tourists,  and  that  is  a  first  class  up-to-date  Hotel.  If  we  had 
such  I  feel  safe  in  stating  it  would  be  filled  every  summer; 
I  have  been  told  by  some  tourists  that  they  think  Harbor  Grace 
an  ideal  town,  but  it  lacks  hotel  accommodation.  We  have  two 
trains  running  daily  to  and  from  St.  John's,  a  fine  park  donated 
to  the  towns-people  by  John  Shannon  Munn,  Esq^,  pleasant  drives 
around  the  town,  to  nearby  towns  of  Bay  Roberts,  Brigus,  Car- 
bonear,  and  Heart's  Content,  the  latter  the  terminus  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable;  so  with  an  up-to-date  hotel  and  a  small  steamer 
plying  between  here  and  Bell  Island  suitable  for  excursion 
parties,  I  think  the  town  would  be  well  filled  with  visitors  during 
the  summer  months. 

Those  of  us  who  love  Harbor  Grace  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  it  will  once  again  be  clolhed  with  its  old  glory,  and  even 
if  we  have  lost  the  old-time  trade,  we  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  beauties  of  scenery 
and  health  giving  properties. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  wish  you  had  asked 
some  abler  pen  than  mine  to  write  an  article  on  Harbor  Grace, 
"as  to  its  possibilities  as  a  summer  resort — its  situation  and  ad- 

IT- 

vantages  as  a  health  and  sporting  country,"  for  I  fear  I  have 
not  done  the  slightest  justice  to  it;  but  I  can  only  assure  you  it 
is  a  work  of  pleasure  to  me  to  advance,  if  I  tan  in  any  way,  this 
tow.i  which  I  love  so  well,  and  tor  which  I  would  feel  proud  to 
do  everything  1  could  to  advance  the  interest  of  it  and  its 
law-abiding  inhabitants. 


HaHwr  Grace,   Fel'rutirv,   iqob 


A.  H.  Seymour. 


HON.    ELI    DAWE,    M.M.F.,    MEMBER    FOR    HARBOR    GRACE. 


W.    A.    OK.E,    MEMBER    FOR    H 
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SDannon  Park,  Rarbor  6racc. 

By  J.  T.  Lawton. 
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JOHN    SHANNON    MUNN. 
Photo,  by  S.  H.  Parsons. 


TTTHOUGH  Shannon  Park  may 
J  r^  not  yet  be  considered  an 
institution  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  a  special  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  your  Quarterly,  still 
as  the  historian  of  the  next  century 
in  writing  his  "  History  of  Harbor 
Grace"  may  wish  to  know  how  we 
got  a  Park,  and  who  planted  the 
rows  of  stately  elms,  maples  and 
horse-chestnuts  that  will  then  be 
casting  their  shadows  over  Long 
Hill,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
record  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Park. 

Previous  to  the  donation  of  the 
Park  to  the  town,  we  had  no  field 
for  athletic  sports.  One  or  two 
games  of  cricket  were  played  dur- 
ing the  summer  on  a  vacant  field 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  but 
owing  to  the  long  distance  of  this 
field  from  the  town,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  maintain  an  interest  in 
e'ther  cricket  or  football.  About 
five  years  ago  some  cricket- 
players  held  a  Concert  in  the 
Academy   Hall  with  the  object  of 


suitable  recreation  ground.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  field  no  further  effort  was  made,  and  when  the  Park  was 
donated  by  J.  Shannon  Munn,  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  handed 
over  to  the  Park  Trustees  whatever  funds  they  had  on  hand. 

Everyone  interested  in  athletic  sports  for  the  young,  recognised 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Munn  as  a  very  generous  one.  The  town  was 
donated  a  fine  piece  of  land,  about  ten  acres,  to  be  used  as  a 
park  and  recreation  ground.  Of  the  great  value  of  athletic 
sports,  when  properly  and  rationally  carried  on,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  here. 

That  the  Harbor  Grace  people  appreciated  Mr.  Munn's  gift 
was  evident  from  the  large  number  of  citizens  who  assembled  at 
the  Park  at  its  formal  opening  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Munn,  August  27th, 
1903.  An  address,  expressing  appreciation  of  Mr.  Munn's 
generosity,  was  presented  by  Judge  Seymour.  The  event  was 
also  commemorated  by  Mr.  James  13.  Munn,  in  the  following 
lines : — 

Ode  on  the  Opening  of  Shannon  park,  the  6ift  or 
John  Shannon  munn,  €sq. 

On  Gracia's  slope  there  stands  a  Park — 

The  gift  of  one  whose  name 
Will  long  be  borne  in  memory  here, 

And  known,  I  trust,  to  fame. 

The  act  will  call  to  mind  a  Firm 

That  flourished  in  our  town. 
The  good  deed  will  for  ages  long 

Their  enterprises  crown. 


TRUSTEES    OF    SHANNON    PARK,    HARBOR    GRACE. 
Top  Row-John  Tapp,  W.  A.  Oke,  T.  Hanraban,  Dugald  Munn,  Willis  Davis. 
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I  see  in  coming  days,  fair  grounds, 

Adorned  in  Nature's  dress, 
With  trees,  and  flowers  and  grassy  turf, 

Secure  from  winds'  distress. 

Its  ample  breast  and  outlook  wide, 

With  bosky  windings  near  ; 
Beyond,  the  sea";  while  far-off  hills 

In  purple  haze  appear. 

Here  in  gay  summer  time  will  youth, 

Will  beauty  and  will  age. 
Stroll,  rest  in  ease  'neath  shady  trees, 

In  manly  sports  engage. 

Hail,  then,  our  new-acquired  Park, 

Hail  to  the  donor  kind. 
As  we  partake  its  pleasantness. 
We'll  call  his  deed  to  mind. 
Harbor  Grace,  August  27th,  1903. 
The  nine  gentlemen   whose  photos  accompany  this  article 
were   named  Trustees.     Judge    Seymour,  who   had   manifested 
much  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Park  for  the  public,  was 
elected  Chairman. 

Though  it  is  only  two  years  since  the  Park  was  donated,  the 
Trustees  have  collected  and  spent  $700  on  improvements.  The 
Park  has  been  fenced  with  nearly  half  a  mile  of  Page  Woven 
Wire.  About  one  hundred  trees  were  imported  and  planted 
last  spring.  A  band  stand  has  been  erected.  A  considerable 
sum  has  been  spent  in  levelling  the  Park.  The  buildings  have 
been  repaired,  and  other  minor  improvements  made. 

When  Dr.  Roddick  was  in  Harbor  Grace  the  past  summer, 
he  intimated  to  the  Trustees  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Park  that  would  in  some  way  perpetuate  the  memory 


of  his  father,  who  for  many  years  was  principal  of  the  famous^ 
Harbor  Grace  Grammar  School.  He  finally  adopted  the  idea 
of  a  Fountain  as  a  suitable  means  of  realizing  his  intention.  He 
gave  the  Trustees  $100  to  defray  the  expenses  of  bringing  watei' 
to  the  Park,  and  as  soon  as  everything  was  in  readiness,  he 
promised  to  supply  a  Fountain  thai- would  be- an  ornament  to 
the  Park  and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  A 
search  was  made  for  water  in  the  Park,  but  the  supply  was 
insufficient  to  keep  a  fountain  going,  and  the  project  remains 
suspended  till  the  coming  summer. 

The  work  of  improving  the  Park  is  handicapped  by  the:  want 
of  funds.  The  two  chief  sources  of  income  are  an  annual  con- 
cert and  gate  receipts,  and  the  proceeds  from  these  two  sources 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  beautify  the  Park  as 
rapidly  as  they  would  wish.  But  they  are  doing  a  good  deal 
with  small  resources,  and  perhaps  in  the  near  future  some 
wealthy  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  more  money  than  he  or  she 
needs  will  come  to  their  assistance. 

The  Trustees  purchased  a  large  six-feet  Zonophone  Horn  last 
spring,  and  Judge  Seymour,  during  cricket  and  football  matches, 
very  kindly  gave  selections  on  his  Zonophone  from  the  bandstand; 

The  Park  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  excursionists  from  St; 
John's  and  elsewhere.  For  the  past  two  years  cricket  and  foot-' 
ball  matches  have  been  arranged  between  St.  John's  and  local 
teams,  and  excursionsists  have  been  enabled  to«pass  pleasant 
hours  watching  the  sports.  During  the  coming  year  walks  will 
be  made  ;  some  ornamental  shrubs  and  hedges  will  be  added^ 
and  in  a  few  years  it  is  hoped  the  Park  will  be  a  "thing  of 
beauty,"  and  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  recreation  ground  for 
young  and  old. 


DR,    RODDICK, 
Dean  of  McGill  University, 


JOHN    I.     RODtJICK     (DR.    KODDICK'S    FATHER^, 
1  ate  Principal  of  Haibor  Grace  Giammar  Schoot. 
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A    GROUP    OF    R.N.R.    MEN    ON    BOARD    H.M.S.    "CALYPSO.' 


ANYONE  who  has  seen  a  Review  of  the  Newfoundland 
Naval  Reserve  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
appearance  of  the  men  who  compose  it.  Our  young 
fishermen  are  naturally  smart,  active  fellows,  but  a  period  of 
.service  in  the  Naval  Reserve  seem  to  "  lick  them  into  shape," 
and  give  them  a  smart  trim  appearance  that  no  other  agency 
could  affect.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  our  boys  hold  their 
own  in  the  arts  of  gunnery,  rifle  and  bayonet  drill,  while  as  sea- 
men they  are  matchless.  In  the  aquatic  contests  in  the  South, 
they  now  boast  that  the  only  rivals  the  crack  Reserve  crew  fear 
are  those  composed  of  their  own  fellow  reservists,  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  not  being  in  it. 

The    Service    has    been    fortunate  in  its  selection  of  Officers. 
On  the  personnel  of  the  Commanding  and  other  officers,  largely 
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depend  the  future  success  of  tl 
movement  in  this  Colony,  i 
far  the  official  staff  has  left  not 
ing  to  be  desired.  Probably  tl 
most  popular  officer  among  tl 
Reservists  is  Commander  Hi 
He  has  proved  to  be  well  qua 
fied  for  the  position  of  managin 
with  great  tact,  the  Volunte 
naval  men. 

He  is  not  only  popular  among 
the  men  with  whom  he  comes 
daily  contact,  but  is  also  a  gre 
favourite  with  the  general  publi 
In  the  grand  success  that  crow 
ed  the  splendid  efforts  of  tl 
talented  ladies  and  gentlemi 
who  gave  the  dramatic  perfori 
ance  some  time  ago,  for  the  ber 
fit  of  the  Church  of  Englai 
Restoration  Fund,  and  the  C 
tholic  Cadet  Corps  Fund,  noi 
contributed  more  largely  thi 
Commander  Hill.  He  was  i 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  to  brii 
the  matter  to  a  success,  and  si 
ceeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  tl 
most  sanguine.  We  feel  su 
we,  as  Newfoundlanders,  can  give  Commander  Hill  the  u 
stinted  and  unqualified  praise  he  deserves,  in  this  connectio 
without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  oth 
talented  performers ;  and  we  are  confident  that  when  we  do  s 
we  have  the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  other  ladies  and  gent' 
men  of  the  troupe. 

The  Commander's  action  in  these  and  other  matters,  tends 
keep  him  and  the  movement  with  which  he  is  identified,  ve 
popular  with  Newfoundlanders  of  all  shades  of  opinions. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  give  some  idea  of  the  organization  ai 

inner  workings,  &c.,  of  the  Reserve  for  the  benefit  of  those  i 

terested,  and  we  herewith  give  the  following  notes,  which  togeth 

with  the  photographs,  were  kindly  given  us  by  Commander  Hi 

The  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Calypso  in  these  waters  in    1902,  w 

the  realization  of  the  idea  adv 
cated  by  Naval  Officers  for  sor 
years  past.  While  cruisii 
round  the  coast  during  the  fis 
ery  season,  their  attention  w 
attracted  to  the  fine  body 
men  that  composed  the  ere' 
of  the  countless  small  craft  e 
gaged  in  the  fishery,  and  th 
realised  what  a  valuable  ad- 
tion  such  a  body  of  men  wou 
be  to  the  defences  of  the  E 
pire,  if  taken  in  hand  and  train 
under  Naval  discipline. 

A  Candidate  to  be  eligible  i 
the  Reserve,  must  be  a  seam 
or  fisherman  who  regularly  f 
lows  his  calling,  and  must 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  3 
he  must  also  come  up  to  t 
Standard  Measurements,  vi 
5  feet  4  inches  in  height,  ai 
not  less  than  32  inches  rou 
the  chest. 

The  Reserve  consists  of  t' 
classes,  "  Seaman"  and  "  Qu: 
fied  Seaman."  On  entry 
m-in  hplnncrs  to  the  former  rl; 
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A    CLASS    AT    HEAVY    r.UX    DRILL. 

which  entitles  him  to  a  Retaining  Fee  of  £t,  5s.  per  annum,  and 
pay  at  the  rate  of  is.  id.  per  diem  while  performing  his  drill  in 
the  Calypso,  and  is.  3d.  while  embarked  for  Naval   Training. 

To  render  a  Reserve  Man  belonging  to  the  "  Seaman"  class 
eligible  for  Promotidn  to  the  "Qualified  Seaman"  class,  he  must 
undergo  Naval  Training  in  one  of  H.  M.  Ships  at  sea  (more 
familiarly  known  as  "going  South"),  at  the  termination  of  which 
he  is  examined  as  to  fitness  for  promotion  ;  and  if  found  q"ali- 
fied  is  duly  rated  "  Qualified  Seaman,"  when  he  is  entitled  to  a 
Retaining  Fee  of  £6  per  annum,  and  daily  pay  at  the  rate  of 
IS.  4d.  while  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Calypso  and  is.  yd.  while  em- 
barked. 

All  Naval  Reserve  Men  while  thus  embarked  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  pay,  a  gratuity  of  ;^i  per  month  for  every  month 
embarked,  and  £2  additional  on  completion  of  every  three 
months,-  provided  they  have  performed  their  drills  satisfac- 
torily. Thus  a  '■  Qiialified  Seaman,"  at  the  end  of  three  months 
afloat,  receives  iii  Pay  and  Gratuity  ;^i2.  4s.  id.,  a  "Seaman" 
£\o.   13s.  gd. 

All  men  enrol  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  can  re-enrol  for  a  further  period,  or  obtain  their  dis- 
charge, as  they  wish.  They  must  perform  28  days  drill  each 
year'in  the  Calypso,  and  embark  for  one  cruise  in  order  to  become 
"  Qualified  §ea~men."  Should  they  re-enrol  after  their  first 
period  another  cruise  must  be  undergone  in  their  second  period 
in  order  to  become  eligible  for  a  pension. 

Qualified  Seamen,  subject  to  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties  in  the  Reserve,  are  granted  a  Deferred  Pension  Certifi- 
cate on  completing  their  last  term  of  drill,  (i.  e.  after  20  years 
service  in  the  Reserve),  which  entitles  him  to  a  pension  of  £\z 
per  annum  at  the  age  of  60. 

The  training  on  board  the  Calypso  is  purely  a  Gunnery  Train- 
ing, and  consists  of  Instruction 'in  Squad  dritl.  Rifle,  Pistol, 
Heavy  Gun,  Maxim,  Light  Quick  Firing  and  Ammunition,  each 
man  having  to  /ire  during  his  2^  days  course  a  certain  number 
of  rounds  at  a  target  from  each  of  the  weapons  named  in  the 
above  list. 

The  Preliminary  Drills  take  place  on  board  the  ship;  the 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Firing  at  the  Rifle  Range,  and  the  Heavy  Gun, 
&c.,  at  Fort  Amherst,  at  the  battery  recently  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  where  practice  is  carried  out  at  a  target  laid  out  at  sea 
at  a  distance  of  about  800  yards.  The  guns  at  the  battery 
consist  of  two  5-inch  breech-loaders,  and  two  3-pounder  Hotch- 
kiss  quick  firers. 

Drill  commences  o.n  board  the  ship  at  9  a.m.,  when  the 
Reserve  men  are  fallen  in  at  "  Divisions."  They  are  then  in- 
spected by  their  Officers  as  to  their  personal  cleanliness,  dress 


&c.    Thi's  being  cortiplefed  ^'ti'^- 
sical  Drill,  with  Rifles  or  Dumb 
Bells,    is    carried    out    until    10 
o'clock,  when  they  are   divided 
up  into  classes  for  their  various 
instructions  !  the  senior  instruc- 
tor taking  the  recruits  by  them- 
selves.     Drill  is  then  continued 
up  to  11.30  (with  the  exception 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  "Stand 
Easy"  at  10.30)  when  the  classes 
dismiss  and  the  decks  are  cleared 
up  and  swept  and  preparations 
made  for  the  important  function 
of    Dinner,    which    is    piped   at 
12  o'clock.     It   will    not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  give  the  Daily 
Rations   of   a  Reserve    man   al- 
lowed for  each  meal, 
6.30  a.m.:    J4   pint  cocoa,  4  oz, 
bread.      8.00  a.m.:     ^    pint 
tea,  8  oz.  bread,  2  oz.  corned 
beef.     At   noon  :   ^    lb.  beef, 
I   lb.  of  vegetables. 
4.00  p.m. :     y^    pint   tea,    8  oz. 
bread,  2  oz.  jam.     7.30  p.m. ; 
Yz  pint  cocoa,    2    oz.   corned 
beef,  4  oz.  bread. 
In    addition    to   these  there  is  a  Canteen  on  board,  which  is  in 
reality  a  small  grocer's  shop,  where  men   may  supplement  their 
daily  fare  by  the  purchase  of  any  small  luxuries  they  may  wish 
for.     The   Dinner   Hour  expires  at  1.15,  when  drill  is  again  re- 
sumed until  3.30  when  the  decks  are  cleared  up,  and  at  4  o'clock 
the  men  are  again  fallen  in  for  inspection,  and  the  whole  Ship's 
Company  and   R.  N.  R.  Men    are    exercised    at    Fire   Stations, 
when    all   the   pumps   are    manned    as  for  an   outbreak  of  fire. 
This   ends   the   drill  for  the  day,  and  the  men   are   free   to   go 
ashore  if  they  wish  until  the  following  morning. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  instruction — an  optional  one — • 
viz.,  Reading  and  Writing,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
illiterate,  which  takes  place  every  evening  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Chief  Writer.  Many  men  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage, 
and  it  is  remarkable  the  rapid  strides  made  by  many  of  them  in 
the  short  time  at  their  disposal. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Force  is  at  present  573 — the  maxi- 
mum allowed  being  600 — so  there  are  still  27  vacancies. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  such  an  organisation  as  this, 
which  in  its  working  is  bound  to  prove  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Navy,  the  Colony  and  to  the  Reservists  themselves.  Every 
encouragement  should  therefore  be  given  young  fishermen  to 
join,  upon  whom  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  the  future  of  the 
Colony  depends. 


She  Cioes  in  IWemorp  Still, 

By   William  J.   Carey,  East  Botton,  Masi. 

Departed  poetess,  from  thy  native  hills 
With  soul  absorbing  love  thy  music  thrills 
Sweet  melodies,  that  so  enchant  our  ear, 
We  roam  again  adown   thy  valleys  fair  ;' 
Distinct  in  vision  on  our  fancy  rise 
The  youth  we  spent  neath  Terra  Nova's  skies. 
Bright  be  thy  memory— angel  forms  above 
Shall  whisper  oft  "They  think  of  thee  with  love." 
[The  foregoing  tribute  to  our  late  poetess  "  Isabella"  (Mrs. 
J.  J.  Rogerson)  was  written  by  William  J.  Care)-,  an  aged  New^ 
foundlander  ,n    Boston,  who,  notwithstanding   his  long  years  of 
absence,  is  mindful  still  of  the  old  land  and  Tts  people       Those 
lines  were  composed  by  Mr.  Carey  after  reading  a  poem  on  the 
same  subject  by  Mr.  D.  Carroll,  which  appeared  in^he  Ma  ch 
(1905)  number  of  this  magazine.]  ^>iarcn 
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J^  fllexander  fl.  parsons,  €sq.,  Ol.Pn  ^ 


Supcrintendcnr  newfoundland  Penitentiary. 


0NE  of  the  most  adaptable  men  in  the  world,  is  an  old  news- 
paper man.  A  training  in  the  school  of  journalism  seems 
to  fit  him  for  any  position  of  responsibility.  Our  Ameri- 
can cousins  realize  this,  and  some  of  the  best  gifts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment fall  naturally  to  the  journalists.  Where  tact,  experience 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  are  essentials,  the  journalists  lead. 
Hence  America's  Ambassadors  to  Foreign  Courts,  and  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  officials  of  the  Consular  Service  are  largely 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  journalists. 

When  the  experiment  was  tried,  in  appointing  a  journalist  to 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  His  Majesty's  Penitentiary, 
Mr.  Parsons's  numerous  friends  and  admirers    had  no  doubt  of 


ALEXANDER    A.    PARSONS. 

his   ultimate   success.      The   results   have   more    than    justified 

them. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  a  practical  printer.  He  published  a  paper  in 
Harbor  Grace,  and  worked  for  some  time  as  a  printer  in  the 
United  States.  In  1879  lie  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Herder  revolutionized 
journalism  in  this  country.  Up  to  that  time  the  newspapers 
were  only  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  and  though  they  served  their 
'turn,  they  were  poor  affairs,  when  compared  with  our  present 
up-to-date  dailies.  The  readers  and  subscribers  numbered  a 
few  hundred,  and  except  in  times  of  political  or  other  exc.te- 
,nent,  very  little  interest  was  displayed  in  their  publication 

The  coming  of  the  Evening  Telegram  changed  all  that.  F 
was  more  newsy ;  it  had  readable,  pertinent  paragraphs  on 
everything  of  interest  to  the  citizens.  It  soon  caught  on,  and 
crea  ed  the  taste  for  reading,  so  that  now  there  are  fifty  papers 
^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  days.     The  time  was 


ripe  for  a  change,  and  Mr.  Parsons  made  the  most  of  it.  One 
element  in  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  readers  was  the  advent 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  This  event  synchronized  with  the 
issue  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  Telegram.  This  paper  created 
the  taste,  and  the  Brothers  turned  out,  yearly,  thousands  of 
readers  who. represented  households  who  never  before  had  read 
or  subscribed  to  a  local  paper.  The  Telegram  soon  caught  the 
public  taste,  and  weilded  a  great  power  in  moulding  public 
opinion.  In  the  revolution  of  1889,  from  the  old  conservative 
political  methods  of  our  forefathers,  to  the  larger  and  more 
liberal  franchise  we  now  enjoy,  all  the  credit  is  due  to  the  Tele- 
gram and  its  editor,  and  the  knot  of  brilliant  young  writers  he 
gathered  around  him. 

In  all  political  crises  since,  the  Telegram  has  taken  a  leading 
part,  and  has  become  one  of  our  institutions. 

Naturally  of  a  kind  disposition,  he  never  "  dipped  his  pen  in 
gall,"  no  matter  what  the  provocation ;  but  he  often  had  to 
shoulder  the  blame  and  responsibility  for  many  utterances  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible. 

In  1893,  and  again  in  1900,  he  was  elected  member  for 
St.  Barbe,  a  district  he  represented  with  credit  to  himself  and 
with  advantage  to  its  various  interests.  In  1904  he  was  tend- 
ered the  position  of  Superintendent  of  H.M.  Penitentiary,  and 
the  press  and  the  politicians,  opponents,  as  well  as  friends,  all 
agreed  that  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made,  and  that 
no  one  in  the  Island  was  more  deserving  of  a  good  political 
appointment  than  A.  A.  Parsons,  who  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
every  pol'tical  contest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  has  well  proved  his  fitness  for  the  position.  The  various 
Grand  Juries  that  have  visited  the  Prison  have  spoken  in  unquali- 
fied terms  of  praise  of  his  management.  He  contemplates  several 
new  industries  that  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  establishment  and 
the  prisoners.  His  treatment  of  the  unfortunates  who  come 
into  his  keeping  is  humane  in  the  extreme.  While  the  law  is 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  he  has  always  had  an  eye  to  the  future 
of  the  convict,  and  he  tempers  justice  with  mercy.  There  are 
many  that  came  through  his  hands  who  are  now  earning  a 
decent  living,  instead  of  becoming  confirmed  offenders,  princip 
ally  through  his  advice  and  kindly  offices. 

Like  lots  of  other  Newfoundlanders,  he  is  modest  and  retiring 
and  it  is  only  the  official  records  show  in  what  a  capable  anc 
painstaking  manner  his  work  is  done. 

We  understand  that  he  intends  to  gather  and  publish  somi 
notes  dealing  with  the  political  and  social  changes  of  the  las 
quarter  of  a  century.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  so 
He  has  the  data  and  the  ability,  and  we  think  it  a  duty  he  owe: 
to  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  to  complete  this  task  at  ai 
early  date.  In  the  meantime  the  Quarterly  wishes  him  lengtl 
of  davs  to  administer  the  office  he  now  fills  so  acceptably. 


^ 


The  Quarterly,  in  common  witli  all  patvioiic  Newfoundlander: 
views  with  pleasure  the  genuine  spirit  of  Brotherly  Ix)ve,  evoked  b 
the  celebration  of  the  Benevoleut  Irish  Society's  Centennial.  All  classe 
and  creeds  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expression  of  good  feelin| 
and  the  leading  citizens  of  every  denomination  seem  to  have  embraced  th 
opportunity  to  put  themselves  on  record  in  favour  of  a  broader  and  moi 
liberal  line  of  thought  and  action,  in  respect  to  each  other  as  Newfoum 
landers,  regardless  of  difference  of  creed  or  politics. 
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^       Cimerlcks,       ^ 

Wong  £«c,  iln  Occiaental— Oriental  Cak  or  a  Call. 

By  Eros  IVayback. 

Wong  came,  like  the  lynx,  o'er  the  Strait, 
From  Canada  entered  our  gait ; 

And  the  style  of  his  queue 

You  daily  may  vieueue, 
As  for  wash  he  will  patiently  wait. 

He  was  welcomed  by  chums  who  wore  queue*, 
And  they  brotherly  paid  all  his  dueue, 

Now  he  goes  with  soft  feet 

Up  and  down  Water  Street, 
■    And  has  taken  to  "  Fisherman's  brueues." 

When  our  Wong  goes  to  church  in  his  queue, 
He  takes  a  front  seat  in  a  pueue. 

And  each  gamin  beguiles 

The  service  with  smuiles 
At  Wong,  in  the  church  in  full  vieueue. 

When  they  sniggled  and  smirked  at  his  queue. 
It  wounded  his  feelings,  'tis  trueue ; 

And  in  wide  flowing  slieve 

He  would  often  times  grieve, 
At  unchristian  like  acts,  wouldn't  yueue  ? 

'Tisn't  right,  now,  to  laugh  at  a  queue 

In  the  church,  where  respect  is  quite  dueue, 

To  every  preacher  ^ 

And  other  good  teacher. 
Whether  heathen,  or  christian,  or  Jueue. 

But,  then,  at  a  chap  with  a  queue 
Broad  smiling  will  often  ensueue, 

And  people  will  laugh, 

And  indulge  in  some  chaugh. 
It  is  sad,  it  is  naughty,  but  trueue  I 

Once,  a  yallow  dog  played  with  his  queue, 
Tho'  the  tail  wasn't  his,  he  well  knueue. 

Then  this  man  from  "  Far  East" 

Just  determined  to  feast 
On  "  dimnition  bow-wow"  in  a  stueue  ! 

Some  chaps  from  the  town  taught  him  Euchre, 
Then,  to  win,  if  he  could  their  loose  leuchre. 

With  a  smile  that  was  "  bland" 

Would  he  deal  out  each  hand. 
Whilst  he  slipped  up  his  sleeve  the  gay  Juechre  ! 

Now,  he  wondered  and  coughed  down  some  sighs 
At  the  language  addressed  to  his  ieghj, 

That  the  trick,  as  he  saw 

Should  touch  on  the  raw, 
Or  prove  any  cause  for  surprieghs. 

But  he,  later,  was  red-handed  caught 

And  about  to  be  hailed  out,  p'raps,  shaught. 

When  in  stepped  a  bobbie, 

Od  the  crowd  got  the  "  drop"  he. 
And  remarked  that  'twas  all  "Tommy  raught  1" 

Now,  here  endeth  this  Tale  of  a  Queue, 
As  the  heathen  at  length  met  his  dueue; 

For,  "  a  game"  played  awry. 

From  the  "  beam"  in  his  eye. 
He  was  hang  by  his  tail  or  his  queue ! 
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^    SI.  Patrick's  Dap    ai 

In  IK  year  or  IK  B.  I.  S.  Ccnlcilar^. 

Bv  Robert  Gear  MacDouald. 
Shall  we  not  wear  the  Green  to-day, 

English,  and  Scottish!  and  all .'    - 
And  join  with  our  Irish  brethren  her^ 

In  answef  to  their  call. 
To  joy  and  thankfulness  and  pride. 
That  spreads  kbove  the  city  wide. 

Sons  of  men  who  in  spite  of  all 

Made  our  country,  are  we  ; 
Newfoundlanders,  whatever  our  race, 

Prosperous,  happy  and  free. 
Then  with  our  fellows  let  us  rejoice 
Voice  re-echoing  jubilant  voice. 

for  the  Society's  century 

Ups,  and  levels,  and  downs. 
Small  beginnings  to  ends  achieved, 

Ciosses  exchanged  for  crowns. 
All  are  jubilant,  all  will  vie 
In  celebrating  it  gloriously. 

l^et  us  bury  forever  now 

All  of  the  shameful  past. 
Here  in  this  Western  Isle  at  least 

With  its  faith  in  a  Future  vast ; 
Brothers  together  to  stand  or  fall. 
Hearts  true  to  each  other  and  (Jod  over  all, 

Rose  and  Thistle  let  us  entwine 

With  the  Shamrock's  quieier  grten. 

Let  all  come  true  in  the  future  days, 
In  the  past  that  might  have  been  ; 

And  may  our  Country's  new  centuiy 

Be  brighter  still  in  her  destiny  ! 
St.  John's^  I  gob. 


^     Co  a  Dandelion*     ^ 

Bv   Eros    Way  back. 

Bright  Dandelion,  sun-hearted  tlower. 

All  hail  thy  golden  disk 
That  flames  out,  first  the  spring-tide  hour. 

Doth  lingering  winter  risk  ! 

The  children  all,  with  glee  repair 

To  weave  in  chaplels  gay 
Thy  glaming  buds  in  touseled  hair. 

Thro'  opening  month  of  May  ! 

Oh  !  thou  must  love  our  human  kind 

And  fain  with  us  wouldst  dwell 
Sure  thou  hast  sympathies  that  bind. 

What  else  the  potent  spell  ? 

For,  where  e'er  man  ha'h  treked  afar. 

O'er  plain  or  mountain  crest. 
Thou  foUowest  his  rumbling  car. 

From  east  to  glowing  west  ! 

Tho'  thou'st  no  place  in  garden  plot 

Where  rare  exotics  grow, 
And  waiting  spiing-tide  finds  thee  not 

By  fragrant  roses  row  ; — 

W'here  odorous  scents  my  lady  greet 

From  lavish  southern  bloom. 
As  tripping  thro',  come  dainty  feet 

To  breathe  their  rich  perfume. 

Vet,  gladsome  flower,  with  heart  of  gold, 

Thon'rt  ever  found  to  dwell 
By  foot-worn  path,  by  spreading  wold. 

By  bosky  lane  Or  dell,— 

Where  country  lovers  breathe  their  tale, 
Wheie  simple  hearts  beat  true. 

Thou  glad'st  the  eye  thro'  every  vale, — 
My  fealty  to  \Oh  \ 
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5^^    Deiofounaiana  l)ame=£ore» 


By  Most  Rev.  M.  F.  How  ley,  D.D. 

XV. 


VTN   my  last  contribution  I  promised  to  take  up  the  name  of 

I  TRINITY, 

the  capital  of  the  magnificent  bay  bearing  the  same  name. 
Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  that  name,  I  will  here  give 
a  summary  orf  a  very  inteiesting  letter  recently  received  by  me 
from  from  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Canon  Smith,  of  Portugal  Cove. 
This  venerable  and  learned  clergyman  is  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  the  country  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Trinity  and  its  sur- 
roundings, having  been  born  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  neighborhood. 
Respecting  the  name 

SHERWICK,    OR    SHERWINK    POINT, 

the  bold  headland  which  forms  the  northern  entrance  of  Trinity 
Harbor,  Rev.  Dr.  Smiih  writes:  — 

"  It  is  a  high  bold  cliff,  and  has  always  hitherto  been  dignified 
"  by  the  title  of  a   '  Headland,'   and  never  spoken  of  as  being  a 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CATHEDRAL. 

"mere  point."  "A  point,"  he  continues,  "in  Newfoundland 
"  nautical  phraseology  is  always  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  land 
"  jutting  out  into  the  sea  of  a  much  lower  elevation  than  is  (not 
"  Sherwink  but) 

SKERWINK    HEAD." 

Not  having  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  place  myself,  I  gladly 
accept  this  correction.  I  took  my  information  both  as  to  the 
contour  of  the  land  and  the  spelling  of  the  name  from,  what  I 
considered  an  authentic  source,  viz.,  "The  Sailing  Directions 
for  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,"  London,  Jas.  Imray  & 
Sons    1898.     This  is  how  it  is  there  mentioned  :    "  Trinity  Har- 


Pilot;'  published  by  W.  &  J.  Mount,  T.  Page  &  Son,  Londoi 
Tower  Hill,  M,DCC,LV  (1755),  speaks  of  it  as  "  Sherwic, 
Point"  stating  that  the  Point  is  "  bold."  I  find,  however,  01 
old  maps  such  as  The  French  Imperial  Map  (after  T.  Lan*"^ 
1792,  as  well  as  on  the  modern  school  map  of  Murray  &  Howley 
1891,  that  it  is  given,  on  the  former,  as /"  Skerwink"  simpl; 
without  the  addition  of  Point,  Head,  or  any  such  word,  while  01 
the  latter  (Howley)  it  appears  as  "  Skerwink  Hd." 

"  The  derivation  of  the  name,"  continues  Canon  Smith,  "  ha 
"  been  a  puzzle  to  every  etymologist,  .  .  .  the  name  is  time 
"  honoured.  When  a  bo}'  I  took  much  interest  in  the  name 
"  Very  old  people  told  me  that  their  grandfathers  never  knew  i 
"  by  any  other  name  than  Skerwink,  ...  I  often  heard  thi 
"  fishermen  call  it  '  Skerwink-0.'  At  the  time  I  thought  th 
"  final  O  was  a  facetious  or  playful  addition,  .  .  .  but  lately 
"  am  inclined  to  think  that  '  there  was  method  in  their  mirth 
"  The  early  frequenters  of  Trinity  were  not  likely  to  have  an 
"  knowledge  of  Botany :  they  probably  confounded  our  India 
"  pipe  (or  cup)  with  a  plant  in  their  own  country  to  which  i 
"  bore  some  resemblance,  namely,  the  win-co-pipe  or  anagalh 
"  arvensis.  The  Indian  cup  is  found  in  abundance  in  a  marsl 
"  on  the  summit  of  Skerwink.  Robin  Hood  Bay,  lying  with' 
"  a  few  miles  of  this  Headland,  induces  me  to  taink  mcu  .^u.. 
"  at  least  of  the  first  visitors  to  Trinity  were  Yorkshire  men. 
There  is  a  Robin  Hood  Bay  in  Yorkshire  between  Scarboroug 
and  Whitby.  "The  natives  of  the  East  Coast  of  Yorkshire  ar 
"  largely  of  Danish  descent.  Sker  is  Danish  for  a  headlan( 
"  Hence  Scarbororgh,  Skerborough.  The  borough  lying  unde 
"  the  Head,  and  defended  by  its  castle,  hence  also  Sker-win-c 
"  — the  Head  where  grows  the  win-co-pipe."  The  learne 
Canon  writes  that  this  solution  is  entirely  original,  and  he  bein 
himself  of  Yorkshire  descent  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  ai 
thority,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusioi 

I  mav  here  say  that  there  is  an  island  rock  at  the  entrance  t 
Acquaforte  Harbor  which  is  called  by  the  people 

SPURAWINKLE. 

I  had  thought  this  a  corruption  of  Periwinkle.  But  it  is  not  ir 
probable  that  it  may  be  another  corruption  of  Sker-win-co. 

Other  names  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trinity  ai 
mentioned  by  Canon  Smith,  but  they  are  mostly  names  whic 
are  found  in  various  places  about  our  Cape,  as  for  instan( 
"  Nudduck,"  which  means  a  small  hill,  or  tolt.  "  Ryder's,  ( 
"  Gun,  Hill  holds  the  same  relation  to  Trinity  that  Castle  H 
"  does  to  Placentia.  Its  summit  was  covered  with  earth-worl 
"  still  to  be  seen"  ;  some  of  the  old  cannon  still  remain. 

Now  to  come  to  the  name  of 

TRINITY. 

In  the  year  1615  Sir  Richard  Whitbourne  came  out  to  Ne 
foundland  empowered  to   hold   Court,  empannel  juries,  and 


boTlles  westward  of  the /./«/. //«/^^  of  which  Sherwink  Head      forth.     There   had   been   disputes  between  the  fishermen  ar 
!!..r«rttrn  extremity,''  &c.     .    .    •     Again,   "  2he  English      settlers  of  Guy's  plantation  at  Cupids,  and  those  of  Mosqu.t 


^ 
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Whitbourne  writes  as  follow  (page  65,  Discourse):  ■  I  Hid  then 
"  arrive  ...  in  the  Bay  of  Trinity  opon  Trinitie  Sunday,  being 
"  the  4th  of  June,"  from  which  one  would  suppose  he  there  and 
then  gave  the  name  of  Trinity.  That  is  not,  however,  the  fact^ 
for  in  speaking  of  this  place  as  far  back  as  1579,  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Newfoundland,  he  mentions  it  as  even  then  having 
had  the  name  of  Trinity.  He  says,  "  In  my  first  voyage  about 
40  years  ago  we  were  bound  to  Grand  Bay  (see  Nos.  I.-IV.  of  this 
Series)  on  the  North,  we  bare  with  Trinity  Harbour."  This  is 
written  in  his  Preface  about  the  year  16 16.  Forty  years  before 
that  date  would  be  about  1579,  or  '78.  We  find  the  name  of 
Trinity  also  mentioned   in   Guy's  letters  dated    16 11.     I  am  in- 


clined to  believe  that  the  name  was  given  by  Cortereal.  It  was 
a  favorite  one  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Columbus,  oil 
his  third  voyage  (May  30,  1498),  set  out  "  En  el  nombre  dela 
Santissima  Trinidad" — In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity—- 
and  made  a  vow  to  give  that  name  to  the  first  land  he  should 
see.  By  a  coincidence  which  he  considered  a  supernatural 
approval  of  his  design,  the  first  land  he  saw  presented  the  ap' 
pearance  of  three  mountains  united  at  the  base. 

Whether  there  is  any  such  appearance  in  the  land  about 
Trinity,  or  whether  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Harbour 
into  three  arms  may  not  have  suggested  the  name.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  -f  M.  F.  H. 


h^    Cbe  l)eu)  Rubaipat    ^^^j-^ 


Describing  ye  Dawn, 
he  exhorteth  his  friend 
to  awake  : 


Ye  signs  of  Dawn. 


Omar  Kftappam, 

The  Tent-maker, 

(Reincarnate  in  Terra  Nova) 

inviteth  his  friend, 

JIhmed  Assar, 

The  Oil-Presser, 

(also  reincarnate  ibidein) 

to  go  a-Fishing. 

.  I. 
Wake,  for  the  ruddy  streaks  of  laggard  Dawn 
Through  the  gray  Eastern  clouds  are  softly  drawn 

With  splendid  promise  of  a  Summer  Day, 
And  many  a  De«-drop  lies  upon  the  Lawn. 

II. 

Wake,  for  methought  a  moment  since  I  heard 
The  first  faint  twitter  of  a  wakening  Bird; 

The  breath  of  Subhi  through  the  land  suspires, 
And  whispering  Leaves  with   Breeze  of  mom  are 
stirred. 
III. 


Reconimendeth  ye  Ccwktail, 
with  prospect  of 
noon-day  Beer. 


Ye  Journey's  end,  with 
preparations  for  ye 
Fishing. 


He  compareth  ye 
Persian  Waters  with 
Waters  of  Terra  Nova  : 


Compareth  ye  Persian 
Wines  with  Liquors  of 
this  Land: 


Recalleth  ancient  Days, 
and  noteth  present 
compensations. 


Ye  requirements  of  ye 
Fisher. 


IX. 


Come,  bring  the  Cup  with  Tail  of  Chanticleer, 
Thy  morning  Draught ;  eftsoons  the  sparkling  Beer 

Will  foam  in  larger  Goblet,  when  the  Sun 
Glints  o'er  the  Fore-Yard  and  the  Noon  is  near. 


VI. 


But  long  ere  this,  Assar,  O,  Brother,  Friend, 

We  shall  have  reached  our  Journey's  joyous  End, 

And  featly  joined  our  supple  Fishing-'Wands, 
And,  haply,  tasted  of  the  "  Highland  Blend." 
V, 

For  not  where  Naishapiir's  sweet  waters  ruti. 
Nor  in  the  Fish-Ponds  of  great  Babylon, 

Ever  such  Sport  had  we  as  Fate  hath- given 
Us,  'neath  the  mild  rays  of  this  Northern  Sun. 

VI. 
Nor  ever,  in  the  Ruby-Kindled  Wine 
Of  Persian  grapes,  did  Ecstasies  combine, 

Such  as  this  Boreal  Nectar  makes  to  course 
Throughout  onr  bounding  Pulses,  Mine  and  Thine, 

VII. 
What  though  Iram  be  gone  with  all  its  Ro<e 
And  Jamshyd's  Seven-Kinged  Cup,  where  no  one 
knows. 
Still  shall  we  find  the  sparkling  wines  of  France, 
And  many  a  Scottish  Flagon,  I  suppose. 

VIII. 
I  often  think  that  man,  on  Fishing  bent 
Enjoys  far  more  his  sweet  Environment', 

Than  that  mere  capture  of  his  Scaly  Prize, 
If  he  have  Meat  and  Drink  to  his  content. 


Ye  same  again. 


Ye  sport  itself. 


He  confesseth  his  former 
error  ; 


Tho'  translated  he  is 
still  ye  same  in  soul : 


He  insisteth  upon  ye 
immutability  of  his  soul  : 


Anticipateth  \\Ta  next 
Passing  : 


And  afterwards  his 
further  incarnation  : 


Hecommendeth  ye  Bowl 


He  forecasteth  his 
Rest, 


And  bespeaketh  a 
Libation. 


A  choice  Havana  underneath  the  Trees, 
Sufficient  store  of  Liquid  Ecstasies, 

A  dainty  Pasty,  or  a  I,eg  of  Lamb — 
What  more  doth  mortal  Fisher  need  than  these  ? 


X, 


•'  But  came  we  not  to  fish  ?"  I  hear  you  ask  ; 
Nay,  Friend,  the  Sport  is  but  a  tiresome  task. 

Art  not  content  on  this  soft  verdant  Bank 
To  loll  at  ease,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  bask  .' 

XI. 

Myself  did  sing.  Eight  Hundred  Years  ago, 
"  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wine  I  go," 

Nor  dreamed  I  then  my  Dust  should  live  again 
In  this  far  Land  where  cooling  Breezes  blow. 

XII. 
For  though  in  this  far  Land  the  Flaming  FtTal 
Shines  not  on  Us  from  yon  inverted  Bowl, 

If  Dust,  again  incarnate,  doth  survive, 
"We  change  the  Sky  but  do  not  change  the  Soul." 
XIII, 

And  I,  who  breathe  to-dav  this  Pine  Wood's  Balm, 
Am  still  the  self-same  I,  the  old  Khayyam; 

And  Dust  to  Dust,  again  when  I  return, 
1  go  to  long,  but  not  to  endless,  Calm. 

XIV. 
Yes,  I  again  shall  reach  the  River  Brink 
And  meet  the  Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink, 

And  when,  again,  he  bids  my  Soul  to  quafi, 
Assar,  thou  knowest  that  I  shall  not  shrink. 

XV, 
And  after  long,  long  Aeons  of  RepOse, 
My  New-Life's  Blossom  shall  again  unclose: 

\V  hy  then  perplex  myself  with  Whtn  and  Where  7 
He  knows  about  it  all,  He  knows,  HE  knows  ! 

XVI. 
Enough  !  with  liquid  Transports  fill  the  Bowl, 
All  else  IS  \anity;  the  Immortal  Soul 

Perfused  with  This,  doth  mount  on  Wings  of  Fire, 
Nor  heeds  It  hmv  the  rushing  seasons  roll. 

XVII, 
Yon  Sun,  who  sheds  on  us  his  Wes^'ring  Gleam 

And  seek  Us  Two;  but  one  of  Us  shai"    ie 
i>unk  ,n  a  Sleep,  too  deep  for  any  Dream 

XVIII. 
And  when  again.  Assar,  thy  Friend  sl.all  nass 
Beyond  the  Verge  ;  and,  le'aning  o.  thl    S"  „ 

On  rK     h'""  |"^^'^'"g-  ^halt  recall  thy  Friend 
On  thts  dear  Spot  turn  down  tny  Empty  S. 

Tamam. 

■A-  J-  N\'.  McN. 
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^    Signal  Rill    ^ 

By  E.  C. 

From  thy  bold  rocks,  thy  splendid  heights 

I  saw  a  ship  pass  hence  ; 
A  ship  !  nay,  many  a  noble  ship 

Has  gone  that  course  1     And  whence  ? 
Ah  whence  ?     And  why  return  they  not  ? 

Fond  hearts  by  grief  are  riven 
Aye,  ships  sail  in  and  ships  sail  out 

But  some  bear  freight  to  Heaven  I 

A  bride  stands  on  the  deck  of  one — 

She  waves  her  hand  "  Good  bye"  I  — 
A  volume's  in  the  little  word 

That  flutters  ere  it  die; 
The  mists  turn  purple  o'er  the  land, 

The  wavelets  wi-per  low — 
The  good  ship  hastens  on  its  course 

Unheeding  weal  or  woe  I 

Another  bears  away  the  dreams 

Ambitions  built  so  high  ! 
Fond  hearts  are  aching  way  inshore 

A  speck  'twixt  sea  and  sky 
Recede  the  ship  !     Where  are  the  dreams  ? 

Why  comes  not  back  the  form 
Who  waved  his  bonny  hand  to  her 

Before  that  awful  storm  ! 

The  EYE  that  watches  each  fa:r  ship 

And  notes  each  pennant  bri^h  . 
Sees  many  dreams,  heais  many  shrieks 

Beyond  the  Beacon  Light ; 
Our  ships  sail  in,  our  ships  ;a'l  out 

By  storm  or  tempest  riven  ; 
Today  we  stand  with  waving  hand, 

To-jnorrow  port  is  Heaven  ! 


SALMONIER    ARM,    ST.    MARY  S    BAY'. 

^    Che  Beach.    ^ 

By  Dan  Carroll. 
With  hoarse  and  threatening  shout  the  angry  sea 

Smites  at  thy  breast. 
Yet,  back  of  thee  the  Uly's  heart  is  free 

From  all  anrest. 
Thou  knowest  ocean's  wrath,  the  tempe.st's  foam 

Is  on  thy  face. 
Yet  soon  'twill  steal  to  thee  with  sob  and  moan 

And  crave  thy  grace. 
Here,  the  great  waters  bow  in  rev'rence  low 
To  God's  command,  "  No  further  shalt  thou  go;" — 
And  on  thy  span  of  sand  they  chant  this  song, — 
"  He's  chosen  the  weak  ones  to  confound  the  strong.' 


Reo*  flndrcu)  Roberfson,  D.  D, 

Rector  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  John's. 


The  Rev.  Andrew  Robertson,  D.D.,  is  by  birth  a  Scotsman.  Many 
a  good  man  and  true,  many  a  faithful  herald  of  the  word,  has  come  to  us 
from  Scotland,  men  who  have  left  their  mark  indelibly  upon  our  church 
and  country.  Witness  James  MacGregor,  Thomas  McCulloch,  Duncan 
Ross ;  witness,  Hugh  MacLeod,  Andrew-  King,  A.  Forrester,  Alexander 
Farquharson,  Robert  Bums,  and  a  splendid  galaxy  in  more  recent  times. 
Andrew  Robertson  took  us  all  by  surprise.  He  came  ;  he  went  cheerfully 
to  work  in  our  mission  fields  as  a  student  catechist ;  whenever  he  went, 
wherever  he  laboured  ;  to  whatever  task  he  turned  his  hand,  it  was  easy  lo 
note  that  he  was  diligent,  that  he  was  efficient,  that  the  people  would  hear 
him  gladly,  llis  theological  course  [not  by  any  means  his  theological  edu^ 
cation]  was  completed  at  Edinburgh,  where  Professors  and  fellow-students 
at  once  recognized  him  as  a  young  man  of  exceptional  promise.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  acceptable  in  the  remoter  mission  stations  as  well  as  in  the 
city  pulpits.  In  1888  he  was  calld  to  New-  St,  Andrew's,  New  Gla.sgow, 
and  speedily  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people  and  the  Pres- 
bytery. 

In  1896  Dr.  Robertson  was  called  to  occupy  a  difficult  and  responsible 
post,  the  pastorate  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Newfoundland.  In  the  great 
Province  of  Newfoundland  Presbyterians  are  but  few-  in  numbers,  but  they 
aie  influential,  they  are  intelligent,  and  we  may  venture  to  add,  they  are 
wealthy.  They  know  how  to  appreciate  the  ideal  pastor,  the  man  who  is 
fervently  evangelical,  and  who  also  is  no  stranger  to  the  latest  developments 
of  theology  and  philosophy  and  the  latest  achievement  in  literature,  a  man 
of  literary  culture,  taste  and  eloquence;  who  knows  how  to  dispense  the 
new  wine  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  bursting  the  old  bottles,  and  who  dis- 
pises  not  the  things  that  are  new  or  old  if  only  they  are  precious  things  of 
God.  The  Presbyterians  of  St.  John's  at  once  recognized  in  Dr.  Robertson 
the  man  who  could  "  find"  them  and  appeal  to  the  heart,  the  taste,  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience. 

Dr.  Andrew  Robertson  is  the  youngest  of  our  Doctors  of  Divinity.  He 
worthily  occupies  a  somewhat  lonely  but  highly  important  outpost  of  our 
Church.  He  worthily  represents  the  scholarship,  the  pulpit  power,  the 
pastoral   care   and   the   wholesome    theology    of   our   Church.— /"row  the 


The  illustrations  in  this  issue  are  from  photographs  s-indly  given  to  us 
by  S.  H.  Parsons,  James  Vey,  C.  O'N.  Conioy,  Dr.  Keejan,  W.  A.  B. 
Sclater,  L.  F.  Brown,  and  others.  The  front  page  illustrating  Newfound- 
land Sport  is  made  up  as  follows  :— "  Trout  Fishing,"  photo  by  las  Vey  ; 
"  Caiibou  Shooting,"  photo  by  S.H.  Parsons;  "Wilson's  SninJ  '  nhoto 
by  W.  A.  B.  Sclater.  ^         ^ 
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s    SDooting  at  pekr's  Riucr  6rouna$,    j^ 


By    W.  A. 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  early  seventies  a  note  from  an  old 
sporting  friend,  reminding  me  of  a  promise  to  take  him  to 
my  favourite  shooting  ground  viz.,  Peter's  kiver,  and  saying 
that  he  had  word  from  there,  that  there  were  plenty  of  birds  and 
that  they  were  in  fine  condition  decided  me,  and  after  having 
got  tents,  guns,  &c.,  packed  and  sent  on  with  the  dogs,  we  started 
on  our  long  journey  (over  a  none  too  good  road)  of  eighty  miles 
to  St.  Mary's.  From  there  we  took  a  boat  down  Holyrood 
Pond,  and  arrived  at  Peter's  River  on  the  second  night,  and 
put  up  at  Mr.  Lundrigan's  hospitable  home,  known  to  every 
sportsman  who  visits  the  place.  We  sat  up  late  that  night  with 
our  host,  talking  over  the  St.  John's  news,  and,  what  was  of  more 
interest  to  us,  the  chances  of  a  good  bag  on  the  morrow.  We 
made  an  early  start  next  morning  for  Peter's  Pond  grounds, 
taking  two  guides  with  us.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  arrived  at  the  camping  ground,  as  we  did  some  little  shooting 
by  the  way. 

We  pitched  our  camp  in  a  well  sheltered  nook,  by  a  babblirg 
brook,  close  under  the  fir  trees,     Mike  (one  of  the  guides)  soon 


THE    AUTHOR    AND    HIS    GUIDE. 

had  some  of  the  grouse  (shot  on  the  way  in)  cooking  on  sticks 
round  the  camp  fire.  The  kettle  boiled  and  tea  made,  we  set 
to,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  the  long  tramp  from  the  coast. 
Supper  over  we  were  just  starting  our  pipes,  when  Mike's  sharp 
ear  caught  the  Honk,  Honk,  of  the  Canada  goose.  Presently 
we  all  heard  it,  even  the  Doctor  who  had  turned  in  ;  for  a  voice 
from  the  sleeping  bag  wanted  to  know  why  some  of  us  young 
fellows  could  not  go  off  and  try  to  get  a  few  of  them.  Mike 
said  that  the  birds  were  in  the  lake,  so  he  and  1  started  to  try 
and  get  a  shot.  However,  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
gun  I  carried  (the  Doctor's  12  bore  Greener),  and  went  back  to 
camp  for  his;  and  scorcher  it  was,  six  feet  long,  one  inch  bore 
the  lock  fastened  to  the  stock  with  wire  and  screws,  was  fitted 
with  flint  and  steel,  or  as  Mike  called  it,  a^e place  Why  .t 
did  not  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  shot  was  the  wonder).  The 
^  -toJtiin^ltogether  it  had  a  hard 


B.  Sclater. 

look.  He  had,  as  is  usual  with  the  fisherman,  taken  off  the  trig- 
ger guard,  as  he  said  it  hurt  his  finger  when  firing  heavy  loads. 
"Hold  on  a  moment,  sor,  and  I'll  just  put  a  light  load  in  her  be- 
fore going  down  to  the  pond."  He  proceeds  to  do  so  ;  first  he 
pours  a  few  ounces  of  powder  from  the  horn  into  his  hand,  then 
into  the  muzzle,  on  top  of  that  a  wad  of  ship's  oakum,  then  a 
handfuU  of  B.  B.  shot,  and  then  more  oakum,  all  well  driven 
as  tight  as  possible.  The  flint  broken  with  the  back  of  his 
knife,  touch-hole  cleared,  fresh  powder  in  the  pan,  and  off  we 
start  for  the  lake,  "  I  say,  Mike,  you  have  too  much  in  that  gun  : 
she  will  go  to  smash  and  give  the  Doctor  a  job."  "  No  fear,  sor, 
I  have  only  six  fingers  in  her,"  and  placed  four  fingers  9f  one  hand 
and  two  of  the  other  on  the  protruding  rod,  to  prove  what  he  said  : 
but  such  fingers  I  It  would  take  ten  fingers  of  an  ordinary  man  to 
fill  the  same  space!  We  got  down  to  the  lake  without  accident,  bul 
no  geese  were  in  sight.  Mike  was,  however,  not  at  all  put  out 
"We  are  all  right,  sor,  they  are  over  there  on  the  mash  and  wil 
be  back  in  the  pond  soon."  We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  i 
few  minutes  the  honk,  honk,  coming  this  time  from  the  marsh 
told  us  that  they  were  on  the  way.  A  startling  honk,  honk,  clos( 
to  my  ear  caused  me  to  turn  sharp  round,  only  to  see  by  th< 
twisting  of  Mike's  face  that  the  last  calls  came  from  him.  Th( 
geese  heard  and  answered  several  times,  and  as  the  caller  die 
not  go  to  them  they  made  up  their  mind  to  come  to  us. 

"  Here  they  come,  sor !  look  out  and  take  it  easy,  don't  shoo 
till  they  get  over  the  island,  I  will  take  th^eia'going  off."  Sun 
enough  !  here  they  come,  calling  all  the  time.  Opposite  thi 
i-land  they  changed  their  minds  and  go  over  it,  giving  me  ; 
long  shot  which  only  scattered  them,  but  just  as  they  got  in  lin> 
again  Mike's  six-footer  booms  out.  A  cloud  of  smoke  is  thi 
first  result,  Mike  on  his  back  (tripped  over  a  boulder)  th^ 
second  :  but  on  getting  down  to  the  lee  of  the  island,  we  find  si: 
dark  objects  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  waves,  which 
favouring  wind  helped  us  to  gather.  "Oh!  sir,"  says  Mike 
"  you  had  the  laugh  on  my  old  fusee  to  day,  but  if  we  had  t 
depend  on  that  fancy  little  gun  of  the  Doctor's  we  would  have  t 
go  back  to  camp  without  a  sign  of  a  feather."  I  said  nothin 
"then  as  I  thought  it  would  have  been  a  loss  of  time  to  try  an 
convince  Mike  of  the  beauties  of  the  Greener  Gun  after  whj 
had  happened.  We  got  back  to  camp  tired  but  happy  : 
our  luck. 

Voice  from  the  sleeping  bag  :  "  Well,  what  luck  ?  We  hear 
you  fire  three  shots,  and  Mike,  I  noticed  that  you  got  off  th; 
cannon  ot  yours.  Do  you  require  my  services  to  set  yoi 
shoulder?"  "Oh!  no,  your  honor,  I  only  had  a  small  load  i 
her ;  but  she  got  six."  "  What,  six  geese  ?"  "  Yes,  your  bono 
and  it  was  the  old  fusee  that  got  them ;  they  were  too  far  f< 
that  little  gun  of  yours,  I  heard  the  shot'Strike  on  their  feather 
but  they  were  too  far."  (I  think  this  last  was  added  to  let  n 
down  easy.) 

We  were  up  and  had  breakfast  by  dawn  ;  the  day  was  ju 
right,  very  little  wind,  with  a  little  dew  on  the  ground.  Mil 
and  I  were  mates  for  the  day,  the  Doctor  taking  the  other  ma 
After  arranging  to  meet  for  luncheon  at  a  place  a  few  miL 
down  the  river,  we  started.  The  Doctor  and  his  dogs  were  soc 
lost  sight  of,  but  we  knew  by  his  shooting  that  he  was  havit 
good  sport.  We  had  only  started  from  camp  when  the  doj 
drew  up  on  a  fine  covey  of  grouse,  the  old  dog  "  Sam"  layii 
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close  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  one  backing  beautifully. 
Mike  started  the  covey  which  got  up  nicely,  giving  me  two  easy 
shots,  which  I  got — old  Sam  still  staunch — the  young  one  ready 
for  a  chase ;  but  Mike's  big  hand  was  on  his  collar,  and  a  "  No, 

you blackguard,  you  won't  get  the  chance  to  run  them  up 

this  time."  A  few  "cuffs"  from  Mike's  free  hand  and  his  lesson 
was  learned.  We  followed  up  the  rest  of  that  covey,  and  got 
most  of  them,  found  others,  and  when  we  met  the  Doctor  at 
noon  we  both  had  good  bags.  Mike's  plan  for  cooking  j,roi  se 
came  in  very  well  here.  We  could  not  carry  ihe  bake-pot  with 
us,  but  the  ever  ready  Mike  was  at  hand  with  a  plan  that  I  had 
seen  used  before.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  and  a  fire 
built  in  it.  After  the  ground  had  been  heated,  the  grouse 
packed  in  wet  clay  was  placed  in  the  heated  hole,  and  covered 
with  the  hot  earth  taken  from  the  hole.  A  fire  was  then  placed 
on  top,  and  kept  going  for  half  an  hour.  When  th"  birds  were 
taken  out  the  skin,  feathers,  &c.,  came  off,  some  melted  butttr 
poured  over  them,  made  "  a  dish  fit  for  the  king." 


Wilson's  snipe. 

After  luncheon,  a  smoke  and  forty  winks,  we  started  on  our 
way  back  to  camp,  this  time  together.  Shortly  after  starting  He 
had  the  best  picture  of  the  day,  our  five  dogs  got  the  scent 
of  a  covey  at  the  same  time,  and  all  brought  up  together,  old 
"Sam"  standing,  and  all  the  others  backing,  looking  like  painted 
dogs  on  a  painted  hillside.  We  shot  most  of  the  birds,  and  old 
"Sam"  retrieved  every  oue  of  ihein,  after  the  last  one  was  shot 
or  gone  away.  We  got  back  to  camp  before  dark  with  good  bags 
and  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  had  one  of  the  geese  cooked 
by  Mike  for  supper,  and  found  it  so  tough  that  we  were  soriy 
we  had  not  cooked  the  grouse  instead.  Though  tired  we  sat  up 
late  over  the  big  camp  fire,  shooting  our  game  again,  over 
our  hot  punch,  which  "  by  the  bye"  was  always  brewed  by  the 
Doctor,  who  was  an  adept  at  the  job.  We  remained  at  that 
camp  for  a  week  and  had  fine  sport  all  the  time. 

Mike,  rather  reluctanly,  admitted  that  the  little  guns  were  not 
bad  for  some  kind  of  shooting,  but  for  geese.  No.  We  saw 
tracks  of  caribou  and  bear,  but  never  once  got  near  enough  for 


a  shot.  We  had  rather  good  sport  with  Wilson's  snipe  on  the 
river  flats.  This  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  many  shoots  we 
were  to  have  had  with  Mike  as  guide,  but  before  we  got  there 
again  poor  Mike  had  gone  over  the  cliff  quite  near  where  we  were 
then  camped,  and  has  never  been  seen  since.  He  was  a  good 
hearted  fellow,  a  good  guide,  and  we  who  knew  him  best,  hope 
that  he  is  now  in  the  happiest  of  happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

The  one  thing  you  never  could  depend  upon  was  his  idea  uf 
distances.  Ask  him  "  How  far  is  it  from  camp  Mike.'"  "Ah! 
no  distance  at  all, — may  be  a  mile  or  two."  Well, — you  would 
perhaps  get  the  same  answer  an  hour  or  two  after,  though  you 
had  been  walking  in  the  same  direction  all  that  time.  He  was 
a  strong  man,  and  thought  nothing  of  packing  150  pounds  with 
a  strap  across  his  forehead.  If  you  asked  if  the  loa'l  svas  not 
heavy  ?  "  No  weight  at  all,  your  honor  (this  to  the  Doctor),  but 
it  is  wonderful  dry  work."  That  always  meant  a  glass  of  water 
well  qualified  with  whisky,  fifteen  minutes  rest  and  a  smoke.  On 
one  occasion  we  were  coming  back  by  the  cliffs.  The  way  was 
only  a  sheep  path,  with  a  sheer  fall  of  100  feet  if  you  missed 
your  footing.  Mike,  who  was  in  front,  turned  around  saying, 
"  Give  me  that  fool  dog  he  will  be  over  the  cliff,"  and  catching 
him  by  the  legs  swung  him  up  on  top  of  his  load,  bringing  him 
down  in  safety. 


Deiufounaiand  Summer. 

By  Robert  Gear  MacDonald. 
I. 
Far  over  the  bay  has  the  slow  sinking  sun 

Shed  its  crimson  and  gold. 
But  the  daylight  has  yet  many  minutes  to  run. 

Ere  its  redness  grow  cold. 
And  the  twilight  will  come— that  calm  hour  of  the  day. 

When,  our  hearts  at  their  best, 
Oui  spirits  may  roam,  and  our  fancies  may  stray. 

In  a  rapture  of  rest. 

II. 
And  over  our  heads  the  gulls  wing  to  the  sea 

From  the  marsh-hidden  place 
Where  their  nests  are;  and  scream  they  aloud  in  their  glee 

As  they  join  in  the  race. 
And  the  stream  prattles  on,  which  the  angler  will  leave. 

With  his  basket  of  trout, 
To  the  glory  and  cool  of  this  magical  eve 

Ere  the  lights  have  gone  out. 
III. 

Oh,  days  of  the  freshness  and  strength  of  the  North 

Arid  of  light  in  the  night 
From  stars  over  head  that  shoot  suddenly  forth 

Into  rapt  lover's  sight : 
Oh,  hours  by  the  bay  o'er  whose  body  of  blue 

Comes  a  change  every  hour, 
A  change  in  the  pulse-beat,  a  change  in  the  hue. 

Made  by  Nature's  vast  power  1 

IV. 

lone,  thy  summer  is  fleeing  apace 

Take  advantage  of  this  ; 
While  this  glorious  air  brings  the  blush  to  thy  face 

Despise  not  thy  bliss. 
Surrender  thy  proud  heart,  assaulted  so  long. 

To  another  or  me  ; 
Surrender,  and  give  me  a  theme  for  a  song. 

Full  of  sadness  or  glee  I 
June,  igo6. 


/ 
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^    ZU  CaliTornian  RainDou)  Crout,     e^ 


By  A.  J.    W. 

0F  all  the  fish  which  glorify  the  bright  fresh  waters  of  the 
world,  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  very  pleasant  earth, 
easily  first,  from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view,  we  count 
Salmonidce.  The  lordly  Salmon  by  reason  of  his  beauty  and 
his  strength  is  of  course  the  King  of  them  all,  chief  in  the  regal 
sept  of  this  splendid  clan.  But  still  the  lesser  Salmonida,  his 
congeners  of  humbler  rank,  are  among  the  nobility  of  fishes. 
They  are  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  they  are  strong,  and  subtle, 
and  courageous :  and  they  are  born  fighters,  game  to  the  death. 
In  the  blood  of  every  healthy  man,  even  the  gentlest  and  the 
kindliest,  there  survives  some  immaterial  relic  of  the  ancestral 
sivpgf.  It  evades  all  microscopic  analysis:  but  it  is  there;  and  the 
evolution  of  thousands  of  generations  has  not  destroyed  it.  If 
it  is  a  fine  day  we  all  of  us  want  to  "kill  something."  "  Destruc- 
tiveness"  is  the  name  which    the  psendo-science   of   Phrenology 
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has  given  to  this  very  human  tendency.  For  birds,  for  beasts, 
^nd  for  fishes,  man  has  in  all  ages  invented  his  engines  of  de- 
s'truction  ;  and  the  instinct  which  was  implanted  in  him  for  the 
purposes  of  supplying  his  daily  food  (though  the  necessity  in 
that  behalf  may  have  passed  away)  survives  in  the  tendency  to 
sport  with  Rod  and  Gun.  All  these  several  forms  of  sport  in- 
volve healthy  exercises,  patience,  labour,  and  skill ;  and  more- 
over they  bring  man  into  immediate  contiact  with  Nature  herself.' 
But  of  all  these  several  forms  of  sport  the  most  refined  and 
elevating  is  undoubtedly  the  gentle  art  of  Angling,  "  Ihe  Con- 
templative Man's  Recreation."  Your  Fisherman  pursues  his 
vocation  amidst  a  surrounding  of  enchantment  Abou.t  and 
above  and  around  him  is  "  all  the  pomp  that  fills  the  glory  of 
the  summer  hills,"  before  him  is  the  wimpling  stream  or  the  blue 
lake  with  its  "innumerable  smile."  The  fragrance  of  pines  per- 
vades his  atmosphere  ;  the  wild  flowers  that  he  treads  upon 
send  forth  their   subtle   odours,    and   "  soft  incense  hangs  upon 

\.  °"^ /^ji.-^  *^   ..Kc^r,,*.  th^t  none  of.  these  charms  appeal  to 
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the  Fish-Hog  or  Pot-Hunter,  the  man  who  counts  his  fish  by  de 
cades  of  dozens  and  who  poses  as  a  sportsman.  No  fascination 
of  Nature  can  penetrate  his  being.  When  we  speak  of  "Fisher 
men"  we  do  not  include  him  in  the  category.  "  Odi  profanun 
rulgus  et  aneo."     But  let  us  return  to  our  —  fishes. 

We  are  fain  to  believe  that  by  unanimous  verdict  the  Rainbov 
Trout  of  California,  {Salmo  iridescens  Californiensis),  would  b( 
acclaimed  as,  next  to  the  Salmon,  the  dominant  species  of  hi: 
Order.  It  is  only  in  weight  and  strength  that  his  great  congenei 
excels  him.  In  shapeliness  and  perfection  of  form  the  Salmor 
can  give  him  no  points.  Weight  for  weight,  the  Rainbow  is  ; 
nimbler,  sprightlier,  and  gamer  fish.  The  silver  sheen  of  th< 
Salmon  is  fair  to  look  upon  :  but  it  is  not  comparable  with  th( 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  Rainbow  in  his  prime.  He  is  fittingl) 
named  ;  for,  as  he  comes  to  your  net,  you  can  see  all  the  iride 
scent  hues,  that  perfect  harmony  of  brilliant  tinting  of  the  Bov 
set  in  the  cloud,  and  "  bright  as  Noah  saw   it  yet." 

One  of  the  most  delightful  memories  of  my  life  is  of  a  loveb 
midsummer  evening  some  ten  years  ajro.  The  scene  was  Littlt 
Oliver's  Pond  on  the  Northern  side  of  Windsor  Lake.  Th( 
time  was  about  half  an  hour  before  the  sunset  of  these  longes 
days.  I  had  got  one  good  fish  of  about  two  pounds  and  a  half 
but  after  that  we  saw  no  rising  fish  for  fully  an  hour ;  but  w( 
"  fished  and  better  fished"  as  good  old  Michael  used  to  say 
when,  suddenly,  there  was  "a  flash,  a  whirl,"  and  the  music  o 
the  running  reel.  At  every  slightest  check,  high  out  of  the  water 
leaped  a  noble  fish,  till  forty  full  yards  of  line  sung  through  thi 
cringles.  But  I  was  in  parlous  plight:  for  he  was  approaching 
the  edge  of  a  heavy  bed  of  lilies,  and  if  he  reached  them,  ; 
knew  he  was  lost  to  me  forever.  It  was  a  case  for  instant  judg 
msnt  and  heroic  action.  He  was  still  vigorous  and  agile,  but 
had  to  take  all  risks.  In  an  instant  my  finger  was  on  the  lin^ 
above  the  reel,  and  he  was  checked  in  his  mad  career.  Anothe 
spring  of  two  feet  out  of  water  and  he  resigned  himself  to'  sulk. 
With  as  tense  a  strain  upon  my  nerves  as  on  my  line,  I  heli 
him  for  what  was  probably  a  minute,  but  appeared  to  me  lik 
ten,  when  suddenly  he  rushed  towards  the  boat,  and  it  was  e> 
citing  work  to  reel  up  fast  enough  to  maintain  the  stiain  upoi 
him.  Under  the  boat  he  rushed,  as  nearly  all  these  big  fish  ar 
wont  to  do,  and  I  had  to  shift  my  rod  toward  the  bow  to  th 
starboard  side.  But  I  knew  now  that  I  had  him  under  contrc 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  a  "  passive  resister."  Five  minute 
after  and  Tom  Kearsey,  with  expert  hand  and  eye,  had  him 
exhausted,  in  the  net.  He  had  given  me  twenty  minutes  o 
ecstatic  thrill ;  and  as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  glorifie( 
by  the  last  slanting  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  with  all  his  re 
splendent  colours  gleaming  brightly  he  was  a  vision  of  delighl 
And  he  weighed  five  pounds  two  ounces. 

"  Fit  for  ail  Abbot  ef  Theleme, 

For  the  whole  Cardinal's  College  or 

The  Pope  himself,  in  Lenten  dream, 

To  see  before  his  vision  gleam. 
He  lay  there,  the  sogdologer !" 

II. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  thi 
magnificent  fish  into  our  local  waters.  The  Game  Fish  Prote( 
tion  Society  in  the  early  eighties  had  been  unfortunately  su( 
cessful  in  cultivating  the  Loch  Leven  Trout,  which  has  turne 
out  to  be  the  most  predaceous  and  voracious  of  Cannibal; 
Before  him,  in  nearly  all  the  waters  where  he  has  establishei 
himself,  the  indigenous  trout  have  vanished,  and  indee 
have  become  exterminated.  In  Mundy's  Pond,  in  Quic 
Vidi  Lake,  and  in  Petty  Harbour  Rocky  Pond,  h 
holds  undisputed  possession,  and  it  is  only  in  the  larger  lake; 
such  as  Roundabout  (or  Variety)  Pond,  on  the  Petty  Harbou 
Road,  and  Bauline  Long  Pond,  that  his  absolute  monarchy  am 
exclusive  possession  is  disputed  by  the  native  trout.  I  thin 
that  he  has  "jumped  a  claim"  on  Windsor  Lake;  but  of  this 
cannot  speak  with  authority.  Up  till  '93  or  '94,  the  Hatcher 
of  the  Society  was  at  Upper  Long  Pond,  and  it  must  have  bee 
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about  '86  or  '87  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
Rainbow  Trout.  The  hatching-out  of  the  ova  was  a  complete 
success ;  but  when  the  fry  were  set  free,  that  was  the  end  of  them. 
In  four  or  five  years  some  50,000  fry  were  let  loose  into  Long 
Pond,  and  of  these  there, is  no  authentic  record  that  a  single  fish 
ever  survived.  The  eels  and  the  Loch  Levens  not  merely  took 
toll  of  them,  but  apparently  took  the  whole  of  them.  However 
it  be,  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  a  single  Rainbow  Trout 
having  ever  been  captured  or  seen  either  in  Long  Pond  or  in 
Quidi  Vidi,  with  which  the  upper  pond  communicates.  The 
Society  was  naturally  disheartened  by  such  a  tragic  failure  ;  and 
in  i8go  it  was  decided  to  abandon  Long  Pond  as  an  area  of 
experiment. 

At  the  suggestion  of  that  veteran  sportsman,  my  venerable  friend 
Jock  Martin,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  select  some  ponds 
where  there  were  few  or  no  fish,  and  no  Loch  Levens;  and  amongst 
those  which  be  selected  was  Murray's  Pond.  It  was  a  wnler 
eminently  adapted  for   the   nurture   of  the   young  fry.     There 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  hybridatioil 
with  the  Rainbow  Trout.  Our  native  fish,  according  to  theiC 
variety  and  environment,  spawn  at  different  seasons,  not  earher 
than  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  not  later  than  October.  The 
Loch  Leven  spawns  about  November  and  December.  The  Rain- 
bow does  not  spawn  till  late  in  April  or  well  into  May.  There 
is  thus  no  possibly  of  cross-fecundation.  In  his  family  and  off- 
spring there  can  be  no  admixture  of  baser  blood.  Nature  has 
set  him  apart  from  his  congeners  by  insuperable  barriers,  He 
is  a  Levite  among  fishes  ;  and  the  purity  of  his  progeny  is  guard- 
ed more  securely  than  the  alliances  of  kings. 

I  think  I  have  somewhere  before  expressed  an  axiomatic  pro- 
position that  "  all  good  anglers  when  they  die  go  to  Heaven." 
I  am  not  inclined  to  retract  or  to  qualify  it  by  a  jot  or  a  tittle, 
I  know  that  if  ever  I  get  within  the  pearly  gates,  my  first  in- 
quiries will  be  as  to  the  "  mansions"  of  some  of  the  best  anglers 
that  ever  I  have  known  "beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon." 
Since  I  ventured  my  obiter  dutum  I  have  discovered  that  I  am 
at  one  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  who,  in  the  charming  little 
poem  the  first  stanza  of  which  I  have  quoted,  goes  on  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  gentle  art,  and  of  the  "  contemplative  man." 

"  I  see  him  step  with  caution  due 

Soft  as  if  shod  with  moccasins. 
Grave  as  in  church,  for  who  plies  you,, 
Sweet  craft,  is  safe  as  in  a  pew 

From  all  our  common  stock  o'  sins. 

The  unening  fly  I  see  him  cast. 

That  as  a  rose-leaf  falls  as  soft 
A  flash  !  a  whirl  !  he  has  him  fast, 
We  tyros,  how  that  struggle  last_ 

Confuses  and  appals  us  oft. 

Unfluttered  he:  calm  as  the  sky 
Xooks  on  our  tragi-comedies. 
This  way  and  that  he  lets  him  fly, 
A  sunbeam-shuttle,  then  to  die. 

Lands  him,  with  cool  aplomb,  at  ease. 

Oh,  born  beneath  the  Fishes'  sign. 
Of  constellations  happiest, 
■   May  be  somewhere  with  Walton  dine. 
May  Horace  send  him  Massic  wine. 
And  Burns  Scotch  drink,  the  nappiest ! 

And  when  they  come  his  deeds  to  weigh 

And  how  he  used  the  talents  his. 
One  trout  .'^cale  in  the  scales  he'll  lay, 
[[f  trout  had  scales],  and  'twill  outsway 

The  wr.  ng-side  of  the  balances." 
So    M(  ITE    IT   fct  I 


were  very  few  fish  in  it,  and  these  few  \\tr&  indigenous.  At 
that  time  the  pond  swarmed  with  leeches.  A  large  part  of  it 
was  wooded  to  the  edj^e  of  the  water,  and  all  over  the  surface 
there  were  patches  of  lily-pads  {Nymphaea  lutea).  All  these 
natural  features  formed  factors  in  an  environment  of  adaptation. 
On  May  24th,  1S90,  the  ova  (imported  from  New  York)  were 
hatched  out  at  Long  Pond,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  following 
500  of  the  young  fry  were  set  free  in  Murray's  Pond.  We 
have  no  means  of  tracing  their  progress  during  their  first  year ; 
but  in  1892  vague  rumours  came  to  some  of  us  of  large  fish  havirg 
been  seen  or  taken  in  Murray's  Pond,  in  which  at  that  time  the 
public  had  a  right  of  fishery.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  theye 
rumours  on  the  8th  of  June,  1892,  just  a  month  before  the  great 
fire,  Dr.  Keegan  and  myself  went  out  to  Murray's  Pond  :  and 
though  we  got  but  four  fish,  we  were  amply  rewarded.  The 
smallest  was  about  a  pound  and  three  quarters  ;  and  the  larger 
tm  were  precisely  the  same  weight,  two  pound  and  four  oz  each. 
Here  then  we  have  unimpeachable  evidence  as  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  these  magnificent  fish  in  a  favourable  environment 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  November  of  1895,  1  caught  in  the 
same  pond  the  record  fish,  which  weighed  seven  pounds  twelve 
ounces:  and  this  fish  was  five  and  a  half  years  old.  Since 
then  however  the  leeches  seem  to  have  died  out :  the  number  of 
fish  has  increased;  but,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  size 
has  run  down  ;  and  very  few  trout  over  two  pounds  are  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  We  have  now  fenced  off  from  the 
main  water  a  "  Yearling  Pond,"  in  which  the  young  fish  aie 
kept  till  they  are  twelve  months  old,  and  specially  fed  with 
whale-meat  and  other  adventive  food. 
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Camp  fires. 

tous  or  a  Speech  dcHocrcd  at  m  Dinner  of  rbe  Canadian  Camp,  I!«ib  Porlc. 

By  L.  F.  Brown. 


HERE  are  notes  from  which  I  intended  to  tell  of  camping 
experiences.  I  shall  discard  them,  take  a  great  risk,  and 
try  to  talk  as  my  heart  is  leading  me,  now.  For,  your  ap- 
proval, appreciation  and  applause,  roused  by  the  occasion, 
by  the  admirable  opening  address  of  our  toast-master,  the  ex- 
cellent and  notable  response  of  our  guest  of  honor,  and  by  these 
pictures,  mean  (must  mean)  that  in  spirit  and  sympathy  we  are 
already  gathered  about  the  camp-fire  itself.  This  occasion  has 
become  unusal  for  even  the  Canadian  Camp.  In  spite  of  these 
electric  lights  and  the  cigar-smoke,  this  Camp  seems  filled  with 
the   summii-  atmosphere  of  the  North  Woods.     The    sound   of 


CAMPING    ABOVE    GRAND    I,AKE. 


night  wind  is  among  the  spruces  ;  the  drone  of  the  trout-stream 
fills  the  tent.  The  glow  and  balsam  incense  from  the  camp-fire 
are  in  the  air.  And  that  fire  is  all  right.  The  tent  and  the 
bed  of  spruce  boughs  are  fine  ;  but  we  must  have  smoke  from 
pine  splinters  or  dry  leaves  and  birch  bark, — the  crackle,  sparks 
and  the  flame,  until  the  smell  of  burning  balsam  comes  from 
that  backlog,  and  camp  is  home, — sweet  home !  We  talk  of  that 
fire  best  with  our  hearts.  Words  hardly  seem  rich  enough. 
We  would  love  to  see  the  very  dead  embers  and  black  spot  on 
the  ground  where  our  last  camp-fire  shone  on  the  happy  faces, 
and  kindled  that  answering  glow  in  our  hearts  :  anrl  which  your 
approval  reveals  as  living  and  shining  here  now, — in  memories. 

During  my  camping  vacations  only  one  camp-fire  was  too 
sociable,  and  unwelcome.  While  we  slept  the  wind  waked  up, 
and  woke  up  the  woods.  It  blew  in  cold  gusts ;  and  the  wilder- 
ness howled,  and  we  awoke?— to  find  our  tent  full  of  smoke,  and 
burning! 

The  camp-fire  was  calling  on  us ;  and  our  excited  Irish  guide 
denounced  it,  in  words  not  permissible  here,  for  burnin'  his 
smokin'  tobacco  and  pipe  !  He  said  if  he  had  only  seen  that 
wind  howlin'— seen  it  when  he  was  asleep,  or  seen  the  fire  be- 
fore it  was  made  then  he  could  have  saved  the  tent  for  use  after 
it  was  burned  up!     Sure,  the  only  enjoyment  in  campin'  was 


when  you  got  home,  and  was  talkin'  about  it  away  from  any 
camp  fire  that  wanted  to  come  into  the  tent  to  get  warm,  and 
then  do  all  the  smokin'  itself. 

But,  sir,  to  sportsmen  the  evening  camp-fire  means  a  tired 
body,  but  the  tired  feeling  that  goes  with  a  happy  heart  and  a 
resting  head.  It  means  a  savage  appetite  waiting  for  a  fish  or 
game  supper,  a  smoke  and  a  chat  in  the  firelight  afterward, 
and  genuine  sleep  while  the  fire  burns  low,  in  air  never  breathed. 
Sometimes  a  Sportsman  seeks  that  fire  to  forget,  to  heal  sorrow, 
or  to  find  health  and  courage  to  face  ordeals.  And,  the  darker 
the  night,  the  brighter  the  camp-fire  shines.  And  what  friend- 
ships !  You  do  not  know  your  comrade  until  you  eat  and 
smoke  with  him  by  a  night  fire  in  a  wilderness  where  you  may 
need  his  help. 

There,  sir,  your  practical  camp  chum  surprises  you  by  reveal- 
ing the  poetry  in  himself  !  and  he  has  it  in  him  for  he  loves  a 
camp-fire.  His  heart  is  warmed,  unfolded,  disclosed  by  the 
X-rays  in  that  fire-light;  and  any  moment  he  may  declare  that  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  trout-stream  chuckling  out  there,  and  the 
wind  of  the  tops  of  these  pines  are  talking  and  listening  to  each 
other,  and  then  playing  duets.  Or  he  asks  if  you  do  not  think 
as  adorable  and  sweet  a  place  as  any  in  nature  is  a  pine  forest 
in  sunshine  after  rain,  with  leaf-shadows  dancing  on  the  stream, 
pine-board  table  and  tent  ;  or  he  says  these  robins  sing  their 
twilight  rain-song  from  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  spruces,  just  as 
near  heaven  as  they  can  perch.  He  may  even  tell  you  that 
nearly  all  wild  nature  is  an  eye-harvest  set  to  music,  and  sings 
its  visible  harmonies  into  our  hearts  through  our  vision  : — and 
that  then  those  harmonies  sing  in  our  hearts. 

And  you  may  stifle  the  approval  in  your  heart,  and  tell  him 
he  rides  a  hobby, — -is  a  rhapsodist  and  a  dreamer.  "  Dreams," 
he  questions.  '•  All  this  wild  environment  may  be  visible  dreams. 
We  are  such  stuff  as — O  well,  say,  have  a  fresh  cigar,  and  a 
light  off  this  piece  of  birch  bark.  How  these  cigars  have 
improved  !" 

Now  such  sincerity  is  infectious; — we  feel  it  in  this  Camp. 
So  your  other  comrade  by  the  fire  protests — asks  if  you  notice 
as  you  wade  this   trout-brook  in   hip  boots,  that  you  can  almost 
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touch  not  only  the  water,  but  foliage  extended  as  if  to  shake 
hands  as  well  as  to  snag  your  flies  and  leaders ;  and  ferns, 
mossy  logs  and  rocks,  and  streamside  clusters  of  flowers  that 
nod  in  the  wind  and  seem  to  be  alive  and  challenging  your 
admiration  ;  that  as  these  grateful  companions  recede,  you  feel 
a  sense  of  loss ;  that  each  sight,  sound,  scent,  and  the  play  of 
lights  and  shadows  along  these  leafy  canyons,  stimulates  to 
keener  perceptions  and  lifts  a  fog  from  your  senses. 

And  when  the  twilight  and  evening  redden  the  camp-fire, — 
the  darkness  deepens  the  mystery  of  the  woods,  and  that  sky 
gets  spangled  through  its  veil,  and  puffs  of  smoke  pungent  with 
burning  balsam  make  your  nose  and  throat  tingle  (I  can  smell 
that  smoke  now !)  ;  and  circling  patches  of  foam  out  on  the 
black  eddy  of  the  pool  come,  advancing  into  the  firelight,  pass 
and  recede  into  gloom,  the  watchers  by  the  fire  revel  in  it  all. 

Far  along  in  the  night,  as  you  replace  the  fallen  brands,  and 
may  get  your  face  heated,  and  your  hands  black,  you  notice  that 
sounds  in  the  woods  are  not   so   much  noises  as  they  are  frag- 
ments of  the  stillness.     And   then   you   hardly   escape    waking 
dreams.     You  are  with  the  earth,  not  with  wayfarers  upon  it, — 
with  nature,  not  human  nature  ; — under  the  spell  of  that  sound 
of  falling  water  and  the  mystery   of  this  wilderness, — the  night 
fragrance  and  sighing  branches  of  these  solemn  pines.      Do  not 
tlie  quiet   trees   and   plants  claim  fellow-ship  and  brotherhood, 
and  welcome  you   as   their  guest .'     You  know,  you  know  they 
are  glad  you  are  with  them.     You   are   led   through    Nature's 
visible  beauty  into  the  presence  and  source  of  her  vital,  invisible 
beauty,  and  know,  something,  of  its  meaning  in  the  cry  of  that 
whippoorwill,  in  the  laughter  of  loons  out  on  the  lake,  or  in  the 
far-off  bellow  of  a  moose  ; — something  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
song,  together,  of  those  morning  stars  :  that  the  ordained  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  gives   motion   to   that   trout-stream, — makes  it 
seek  the  ocean,   and   adorn    every   white   cascade  with  its  own 
little  shower  of  tossing  water-pearls,  and  over  all  its  ripples  it  is 
telling  an  endless  story  to  its  own  self  with  ten  thousand  smiles 
and  dimples  out  yonder  and  away  in  the  dark.     You  commune 
with  woods  and  streams,  lakes  and  mountains  through  night  and 
day,  while  Nature,  for  you  puts  on    robe   after  robe  woven  of 
sunshine  and   shadow,   the    moonlight    and   the   starlight,   and 
changing  forms  and  colors  of  drifting  cloud-ranges  whose  rain- 
drops touch  your  face  as   if  to   smooth  the  wrinkles  and  check 
the  advance  of  age.     O,  sir,  that  is  what  we  love, — the  mysteri- 
ous presences  that  we  call  Nature,— unfenced  Nature,  God's 
Nature.     We  behold    her   best   when    in   great    woods   and  by 
remote  waters,  gathering   nightly  beside  the  camp-fire.     And 
that  is  why  we  bring  sprays  of  Canadian  evergreen  to  all  these 
white  tables  and  ask  you  to  wear  them   over  your   hearts ;  for 
each  spray  contains  a  fragrant   message   from    the   big    North 
Woods.     That   is  why   so  many  sportsmen  shoot  and  fish  less 
and  less,  and  look,  love,  and   use   the  camera   more  and  more; 
and  why  an  antlered  caribou,  a  bngling  elk,  or  a  bighorn  sheep 
standing  on   crags  above  glaciers  may  have  his  beauty  of  life 
spared  to  him  in  his  own  fastnesses.     For  wild   life  is  the  last 
touch  of  the  Divine  in  nature. 

******** 
It  is  not  easy,  sir,  to  control  feeling  when  talking  of  what  so 
many  regard  as  almost  a  religion.     It  is   not   easy  to  choose 
what  to  say. 

Dozens  of  men  here  were  chained  to  their  desks  in  the  cities' 
heat  of  last  July ;  they  had  to  endure  it,  and  read  in  the  evening 
papers  that  hundreds  were  prostrated,  scores  dead,  with  no  relief 
in  sight.  And  then,  sir,  many  of  us  had  a  ride,— in  the  New 
York  subway !  We  sweltered  through  those  night  hours,  and 
shrank  from  the  very  coming  of  each  hot  day. 


Now,  what  wonder,  sir,  if  we  longed  for  and  could  see  the 
cool,  green  vistas  along  our  favorite  trout-streams  away  up  in 
the  wilds  of  sweet  Canada,— could  see  that  thin,  blue  column 
and  wisp  of  smoke  rising  through  the  trees  from  our  camp-fire 
burning  right  on  the  ground  yonder  beyond  the  canoes  and  in 
front  of  the  tent?  I  can  see  that  fire  now,  and  smell  the  smoke 
and  boiling  coffee,  and  frying  bacon  and  trout  I  We  heard  the 
splash  of  trout  in  those  sohtudes,  the  spatter  of  raindrops  coming 
along  the  tree  umbrellas,  striking  the  tent,  and  drowning  the 
voice  of  the  stream  and  obscuring  the  woods  in  mist.  Or  we 
felt  cloud-shadows  passing  over  us,  and  rushing  water  about 
our  rubber  bootlegs  ;  saw  reflected  light  from  it  shimmering  and 
flickering  on  overhanging  foliage,  and  the  crannies  and  sleepy 
hollows  of  whole  hill-slopes  and  ravines,  dark  with  graceful 
woods,  above  these  laurel  and  rhododendron  bushes,  and  the 
alders  and  the  fern-plumes  with  the  little  river  crooning  between 
or  along  shadowy  lagoons  where  parts  of  it  had  overflowed  into 
the  woods  on  the  other  side,  and  limpidly  gone  to  sleep ! 

Such  fantasy,  sir,  if  fantasy  it  be,  some  men  cannot  help,  any 
more  than  the  wild  fowl  of  the  loose  winds  and  free  waters  could 
be  happy  in  a  dusty  yard.  Why,  these  men  mean  to  watch 
more  camp-fires,  where  the  countenance  of  the  watcher  often 
has  an  expression  never  seen  but  in  the  light  of  that  fire, — a 
man  face  to  face  in  a  wilderness  at  night  with  his  naked  soul. 

There  he  has  no  excuse  for  being  wicked.  Camp-fires  sweeten 
his  disposition, — teach  him  that  he  owns  stock  in  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  this  Earth.  He  eats  and  is  comfortable;  smokes, 
and  is  more  comfortable;  sleeps,  and  rises  refreshed,  and  wants 
breakfast  hurried  ;  drinks  more  hot  colTee,  eats  fried  trout  with 
fingers,  complains  that  the  woods-hunger  makes  him  ashamed 
of  his  appetite  ;  lights  a  cigar  right  after  breakfast,  draws  on  the 
wading  boots  and  grabs  the  fishing  rod,  and  is  ofT  to  the  pool 
where  he  lost  the  big  one  yesterday  because  he  slipped  from 
that  log, — yes,  and  found  the  water  cold  and  wet :  where,  as  he 
poured  water  from  his  boots,  he  saw  that  brown,  fluttering  bird 
look  into  the  sky  to  say:  " /'w?  all  right  T  And  he  answered 
back  :   "  Everything  "s  all  right,  little  chap;  so  am  I  if  I  am  wet."' 

For  months  he  grumbled  in  town  that  so  much  in  the  world 
is  all  wrong,  and  had  intellectual  pride  and  satisfaction  over  dis- 
satisfaction. Yet  here  he  wonders  how  much  of  the  suffering 
and  trouble  of  which  men  complain  so  bitterly  is  caused  by  their 
own  little  selves.  He  knows  why  his  wife  wanted  him  to  go 
a-fishing,  and  watch  more  camp-fires.  She  was  tired  of  his  hap- 
piness in  being  miserab'e. 

From  such  fire  comes  reproving  knowledge,  as  real  as  the 
voice  to  Moses  from  the  bush,  that  this  is  a  good  old  world  ; 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  intelligence  that  made  the  I'm' 
verse,  and  him,  could  have  been  so  untrue  to  itself  as  to  mis- 
make  the  world  even  without  his  help  :  that  the  gift  of  life  in  it 
IS  a  priceless  blessing,— full  of  duties  and  hallowed  with  self- 
sacrifice,  mingling  defeats  with  triumphs,  and  work  with  the 
privilege  of  camping  away  out'  with  wild  Mother  Nature  his 
trout-rod  a  wand  revealing  the  store  of  charms  she  yields  to'  her 
votary. 

.  These  are  some  of  the  lessons  to  the  watcher  bv  the  fire  in 
the  wilderness.  _  The  mind-mists  born  of  overwork  and  nerve- 
stram  in  town  vanish.  The  current  of  his  life  grows  clear  and 
musical,  like  his  trout-stream. 

Sir  we  have  here  two  or  three  brother  anglers  and  campers, 
including  yourself,  who  are  also  fishers  of  n^en.     What  a  iov  to 

hem  to  know  that  they  and    their    followers   do    not  possess  all 


the  religion  in  the  woHd  ;  that  it  break;o;u  i^  une^c^^:' 
like  he  water  of  forest  springs ;  and  that  many  of  their  fellol 
sportsmen  who  are  only  p--      •  ^        "icu  icnovi 

and  say  that  they,  also,  " 
hundred  different  camps, 


sportsmen  who  are  only  poor  sinners   are  glad,  glad  to  stand  un 
and  say  tha^  they,  also,  "  have  seen  Him  i'n   the'watch-fires  of  a 
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CDc  Countrp  in  Summer, 

By  Rev.  A.    W.  Lewis,  B.D. 
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two  rutferfl    f!  .  '    TK  T°     t    '      V'  "•''  '°"''  '°''"^'  ^"'  '^^  ^^^  ^'^^"l^^"'  f-  ^'--  ™^ks  that  set  the  bounds  of  the  ocean 

t«o  runne.s  for  feet.     That  is  the  t.me  for  the  lumbermen  ;  but  But  for  these,  ages  ago  Neptune  would  have  gradually  swallowec 

a  sorry  t.me  .t  .s  for  the  rabb.t      The  country  in   winter  is  not  this  most  andent  clny  ;'and  we  w.uld  have  had    no  Countrj 

o  bad  as  ,s  pictured   by  the   ahen    mind,    untutored.     It  is  the  in  Summer.     Yet  we  must  give  honor  to   whom   honor  is  due 

tune  for    he  beaunful  snow,  and   the  frost   on  the  pane,  with  its  Nept.me  does  much  for  the  prosperity   of  our  Country  in  Sum 

dehcate  tracmgs  and  fabnc   of   shining   and    wondrous  texture,  mer.     He  sends  up  the  sea  trout   and   salmon.     He  covers  the 

With  eyes  to  see  we  are  thankful  for  winter;  but  more  thankful  ice-floes   in   spring   with  the  seals,  and  he  rears  the  whale   anc 

are  we  when  nature   clothes   the   barrenness   of  death   with  the  the  cod  and  the  herring.     He   brings   all   our   imports  without 

new  life  of  spruigtide,  in   ,ts  myriad  forms.     The  Country  in  grudging,  and   now   in    ever   increasing   numbers    bears  on  his 

Summer   for  us  !       1  he    Country    in   summer   for   tourists   and  bosom  the  tourist,  to  rejoice  in  the  Country  in  Summer, 

spor  smen  .  Nature  is  mindful  of  those  that  go  to  the  Country  in  Summer 

1  he   Country  in   Summer  !     Yes.      Miles  of  it  1      Days  of  it  1  As  they  wander  in  her  labyrinths,  amid  the  shrub  and  the  bush 

By  rail  you  may  travel   548   miles  without  turning,  not  to  speak  by  the  stream  and  the  pond,  o'er  the  hill  and  the  bog,  they  find 

of  the  branch   lines.     In   a    Pullman    car  you    can   ride  to  the  in  their  season  delicious  fruits.     Berries  abound.     Strawberries 

haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  play-grounds  of  the  silvery  salmon,  and  raspberries,  squashberries  and  gooseberries,  cranberries  and 

Let  others  speak  of  the  flash  and  the  strike.    The  Country  is  given  blueberries,   wild  currant   and    bake-apples,— these  are  some  ol 

to  me,  the  Country  in  Summer.  the  small  fruit.     Wild  flowers  luxuriate.     The  rose  is  empress 

The  Interior  has  its  attractions;  but  they  excel  in  the  littoral,  on  land,  and  the  white  water-lily  is  queen  of  the  ponds. 

Give  me  the  Country  in   Summer   hard   by  the  sea.     Just  watch  The    Country    in    Summer   is   sweet    with  the  breath  of   the 

the  moods  of  old  Neptune.      It   is   a  study   in   Nature  of  which  Northern  Atlantic.     While  milhons  are  languishing  southward, 

we  can  never  grow  tired.     To-day  he  is  resting.     With  fond  and  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  are  cool  with  the   breezes  of  Nep 

gentle  caress  he  is  stroking  the  sand  of  the  beach.      An  ever-  tune.     Elsewhere  the  air  is  enervating,  but  natives  and  tourists 

changing  light  brightens  his  face.    As  clouds  flit  across  the  sky,  alike  enjoy  the  tonic  of  our  bracing  atmosphere.     The  depleted 

smiles  and  frowns  are  mingled  by  the  uncertain  winds.     Yester-  oxygen    that   comes   to   us  from   the    west  is  vitalized  before  it 


SUMMER    ALONG    THE    RAILWAY    L!NE. 


reaches  our  sea-girt  isle.  The  pale  victim  of  languor  awakes  to 
find  himself  alive  once  more,  and  his  dull  eye  sparkles  with  the 
ozone  of  reinvigorated  life. 

The  Country  in  Summer  1  No  words  can  paint  the  picture. 
The  Divine  Artist  dips  His  brush  in  the  hues  of  sunset;  and, 
with  touches  inimitable.  He  spreads  a  glory  sublime  over  land 
and  water  and  firmament.  Thousands  of  photographs  and 
magazine  "  cuts"  without  number  have  made  the  beauties  of 
Newfoundland  admired  by  millions.  The  coastal  steamers 
afford  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  see  kaleidoscopic  beauty  in 
this  wondrous  scenery  of  Nature's  handiwork.  The  railway, 
comes  within  easy  reach  of  loveliness  sufficient  for  any  one  man  ; 
and  he  can  sit  and  rest  amid  the  charms  of  the  Country  in 
Summer.  Let  him  choose  some  coign  of  vantage  and,  with 
open  heart  as  well  as  eye,  await  the  marvels  of  declining  day. 
The  resplendent  hues  of  sunset  cast  their  glory  over  the  majestic 


SUMMER    AT    SALMONIER    RIVER. 

irt  of  the  Creator.  The  magnificence  of  earth  exalts  our 
hougbts  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  western  sky  ;  and  through  it 
ve  behold  in  spirit  some  faint  gleams  of  that  '•  undiscovered 
;ountry  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns."  That  vision 
s  nearer  Him  from  whom  all  beauty  comes.  Unimaginable  is 
3is  loveliness  Whose  hand  has  lent  such  beauty  to  His  works 
meatth.  Yet,  .listen  !  He  imparts  that  beauty  to  the  soul  that 
n  love  gazes  upward  towards  His  Throne.  As  our  character 
assesses  that  life  we  can  appreciate  the  loveliness  of  earth  ;  and 
It  last  we  shall  be  satisfied  when  our  eyes  "  shall  see  the  King 
n  His  beauty  and  behold  a  land  that  reacheth  afar." 

"  Here  would  we  end  our  quest; 

Alone  are  found  in  Thee 
The  life  of  perfect  love,  the  rest 

Of  jmtnortality." 

;t.  Andrew's  Manse,  Harbor  Grace.       ^^"'"^  "^^   ^^'^  ^'^"'''• 


Wcaltl)  or  CaUrador. 

Labrador  covers  a  larger  area  than  France  and  Germany 
jmbjned  and  is  intersected  by  so  many  streams  that  it  is  dos 
ble  to  travel  by  canoe  in  any  direction.  On  the  southern 
atershed  the  forest  growth  of  spruce  and  larch  is  luxuriant 
ith  trees  of  marketable  size— virgin  forests  that  await  the 
oodman's  axe.  Here  lies  a  great  wealth  of  material  for  paoer 
ills.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable.  Silver-bearin^lead 
e— galena— occurs  in  many  areas,  while  auriferous  vein's  and 


placer  beds  have  been  discovered  at  accessible  points  along 
navigable  rivers  not  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  furs 
of  Labrador  are  a  source  of  wealth  which  exclusive  commercial 
corporations  have  assiduously  kept  concealed  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  r'ch  monopoly.  The  ocean  shores  and  inland  waters 
contain  supplies  for  large  cod  and  salmon  fisheries  and  not  a 
single  night  need  be  spent  at  sea  along  its  coast,  for  a  safe 
harbor  can  be  made  in  ten  miles  anywhere  from  Belle  Isle  to 
Cape  Chidley. —  U.  S.  Consular  Report. 


^       Clmericks.       ^ 

In  tbese  Prosaic  Daps  and  aboyr  tDls  Season. 

£j  Eros    Wayback. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

With  some  green  peas,  you  know. 

And  afterwards  some  bread  and  jamb, 
A  platterfuli,  or  so. 

By  the  ensuing  species  of  rhyme 

A  youth  to  Parnassus  would  chlyme; 

SJtrailge.  his  orthography, 

Somewhat  like  his  chirography 
But,  hush,  he's  a  bard  of  the  thyme  ! 

There  was  a  young  lady  oi  mark 

Tried  to  sing  like  the  blithesome  skylark. 

One  very  high  note 

Just  stuck  in  her  throat. 
Then  her  spirit  flew  up  like  a  spark. 

Having  slipped  thro'  the  "Gates  just  ajar," 
Where  she  thought  she  might  shine  as  a  star, 

And  believed  her  rendition 

Of  song,  an  addition 
Would  prove  'midst  the  music  afar. 

So  she  joined  in  the  celestial  choir. 
Where  she  did  as  a  leader  asphoir. 

But  was  promptly  expelled. 

For  the  angels  rebelled. 
Said,  with  laughter  they'd  surely  exphoir. 

Then  she  dropped  with  ihe  shades  down  in  hades. 
As,  "  Facilis  decensus"  the  grade  is, 

The  Chief  said  he'd  be  hanged. 

As  well  as  being  danged, 
If  he'd  keep  open  hall  for  such  ladies. 

However  absurd  it  would  seem. 
This  unmusical  person  did  deem 

Her  voice  would  just  gall  ve. 

Just  like  a  "Come  all  ye,"' 
So,  she  elsewhere  was  ordered  to  scream. 
When  from  heaven  and  hades  she'd  flown 
V\  ith  a  chunk  who  was  likewise  down  thrown, 

They  were  caught  in  a  blizzard 

By  "Menlo's  famed  wizard. 
And  deftly  run  into  his  "phone." 


A  DRUG  CLKRK  afflicted  with  ennui 
Once  filled  a  prescription  the  wrennui; 

Poor,  innocent  lamb, 

Thought  "  g.  r.  meant  gramb. 
Which,  isn't  correct,  by  a  lennui. 

In  haste  to  the  home  of  the  buyer 

Went  the  clerk  on  Reid's  "  Limited  Fluyer  " 

found  the  flask  on  a  table, 

Pasted  on  a  new  lable. 
Hoping  thus  to  escape  the  law's  uyer. 
The  coroner,  who  was  a  colonel 
bald  the  depd  was  just  something  inferonel, 

1  hat  the  poor  man  had  died 

From  taking  inside, 
A  medicene  labelled  "  Extolonel." 
The  drug  clerk  has  since  gone  insane 

A"'i'f''"8  "  g-  ''■'■  on  the  brane. 

And  loudly  doth  scream, 

"Grammes  are  not  what  they  seam," 
And  thus  endeth  this  tale  of  the  grane. 
Another  young  chemistry  tough 
\\  hilst  mixing  a  compounded  .cough 

Dropped  a  match  in  the  vi?l  —       ' 

And,  after  a  while, 
Was  found  his  front  teeth,-and  a  cough. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND   QUARTERLY. 
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CDe  Introauction  of  l)eu)  Game  m  Uliid  Countries. 


By  Judge  Prowse,  LL.D. 


iTN  the  great  natural  history  of  our  day,  the  "  Voyage  of  the 
I  Beagle,"  Darwin  describes  in  a  most  interesting  way  how 
nature  has  provided  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  with  its  fauna, 
and  flora.  Modern  man  is  not  contented  with  those  slow  old 
methods  of  mother  Nature,  he  designs  to  play  the  part  of  special 
Providence  himself,  and  to  provide  by  artificial  means  new  birds, 
beasts,  and  plants  especially  for  Islands. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  various  experiments  was  the 
introduction  of  English  trout  into  New  Zealand.  To  carry  alive 
16,000  milles  through  the  tropics  such  delicate  things  as  trout 
eggs  seemed  impossible,  but  Frank  Buckland,  and  his  fellow 
enthusiasts  were  not  daunted  by  their  first  failures.  They  per- 
severed and  finally  succeeded.  This  small  box  of  eggs  has  done 
more  to  make  the  beautiful  Island  of  the  Antipodes  attractive  to 
tourists  than  even  her  famous  hot  springs,  her  labour  laws,  or 
her  socialistic  experiments.  The  trout  are  specially  lusty,  and 
have  turned  the  Island's  barren  streams  into  a  veriti.ble  angler's 
paradise. 

Another  venture  of  this  kind  which  had  a  simil.uiy  wonderful 
effect  was  the  introduction,  some  thirty  years  ago,  of  the  var)ing 
hare  into  Newfoundland.  The  Hon.  Stephen  Rendell  procured 
about  half  a  dozen  of  those  animals  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  to- 
day they  are  in  prodigious  numbers  all  over  the  Island.  Darwin 
says  that  in  a  general  way  insular  types  are  inlciior  (o  the 
continental  ones.  In  this  Colony  the  rule  is  quite  ihe  reverse. 
This  poor  little  hare  which  furnishes  scanty  food  for  the  wan- 
-dering  Indians,  and  the  Hi'dson  Bay  Compan) '.-5  trappeis  all 
over  the  sub  Arctic  region  and  the  barren  groui  ds,  has  Lecome 
in  our  Island  large  and  plump. 

Its  introduction  has  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  New- 
foundland fisherman,  giving  them  abundance  of  splenoid  food 
and  lucrativ-e  employment  in  the  winter,  catching  them  for 
market. 

This  var)ing  hare,  (the  blue  hare  of  Scotland)  is  so  prodigi- 
ously plentiful  that  it  is  often  a  drug  in  the  local  niaikets  at 
twenty  cents  a  pair.  A  story  is  told  of  an  econoii.ical  Major  of 
Engineers,  (a  bachelor).  He  used  to  declare  that  a  hare  roast 
was  splendid,  next  day  it  could  be  jugged,  and  the  lemains 
made  a  splendid  soup. 

Many  English  naturalists  have  made  the  mistake  of  confus- 
ing this  hare  with  "  Lepus  Glacialis,"  the  Arctic  or  Polar  hare. 
They  are  quite  distinct.  The  Arctic  hare  is  much  larger  and 
different,  both  in  colour  and  its  habits.  It  is  indigenous  to 
Newfoundland.  In  summer  it  has  a  beautiful  coat  of  silvery 
grey,  turning  into  dead  chalk  white  in  winter,  with  black  spots 
on  each  ear.  Whilst  the  varying  hare  seldom  weighs  more  than 
seven  or  nine  pounds  his  Arctic  congener  tips  (he  scales  at 
twelve  and  sometimes  fifteen  pounds.  Two  most  interesting 
experiments  are  now  being  carried  out  in  Newfoundland.  One, 
the  introduction  of  the  Elk,  known  all  over  Ame.ica  as  the 
"moose"  is  actually  in  operation.  Many  years  ago  a  pair  were 
introduced.  Unfortunately  the  bull  moose  was  either  killed  or 
died  from  an  accident ;  the  cow  survived  and  «as  seen  alive 
not  long  ago.  There  were  rumours  that  she  had  mated  with  the 
native  cartbou,  and  that  some  extraordinary  progeny  of  this 
union  had  been  produced.  Naturalists  will  view  those  stones 
with  suspicion,  and  there  is  really  no  foundation  for  the  rumour. 
,      . ei,.-oo  n.orp  mnnse  were  procured  and  Itt  loose.     J.  G, 


Millais,  author  of  "  The  Mammalia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
suggested  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  wooded  region  o 
the  Gander  River.  Curiously  enough  it  was  in  those  extensiv 
woodlands  that  they  were  found  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  wen 
strong  and  fat  and  the  bull  had  grown  immensely.  This  succes 
has  encouraged  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  proceed  witl 
the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  until  a  herd  of  twenty  is  pro 
cured,  fifteen  cows  and  five  bulls.  They  will  be  protected  b^ 
law  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  vast  interior  of  Newfoundland 
larger  than  Ireland,  and  wholly  uninhabited  will  form  an  idea 
home  for  these  splendid  animals.  As  moose  meat  is  the  finest  o 
venison,  and  the  animal  in  its  full  growth  stands  higher  than  ; 
horse,  and  is  as  large  as  a  bullock,  besides  being  an  attractior 
for  sportsmen,  it  will  furnish  abundant  food  for  the  people. 

One  more  project  which  is  warmly  supported  by  our  Gover 
nor.  Sir  William  MacGregor,  and  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Bond 
is  the  introduction  of  the  tame  Lapland  reindeer  into  Labrado 
and  the  North  Eastern  Newfoundland.  This  will  be  watche( 
by  the  naturalist  of  the  world  with  the  keenest  interest. 


HIS    EXCELLENCY    SIR    WILLIAM    MACGREGOR,    K.C.M.G. 

Sir  William,  who  is  a  very  able  man,  distinguished  for  th 
leading  part  he  has  taken  in  the  study  of  tropical  medicine,  go£ 
thoroughly  into  this  subject  in  his  report  on  the  Labrador. 

At  present  in  both  Labrador  and  North  Eastern  Newfounc 
land  numbers  of  savage  dogs  are  kept  for  winter  sledge  driving 
Those  beasts  are  so  voracious  that  they  have  been  known  to  ki 
and  eat  poor  women,  and  children.  No  domestic  aniinals  ca 
be  kept  where  they  exist.  They  prevent  the  Newfoundlandei 
from  keeping  sheep.  If  their  place  could  be  taken  by  the  tam 
Lapland  reindeer  the  whole  condition  of  the  poor  Eskimos  an 
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settlers  on  Labrador  would  be  materially  changed.  Instead  of 
fierce  canines  they  would  possess  a  domestic  animal,  good  for 
food,  and  warm  clothing,  and  the  best  possible  means  of  com- 
munication during  winter,  in  those  desolate  Arctic  regions. 

All  European  and  American  naturalists  are  agreed  that  the 
wild  caribou  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Alaska,  and  the 
American  Arctic  regions  is  precisely  the  same  animal  as  the 
Lapland  reindeer,  and  feeds  on  the  same  food.  Where  the  wild 
animal  can  live  the  domesticated  reindeer  can  also  exist. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  absolute  practicability  of  this  project 
Sir  William  MacGregor  gives  the  experience  of  the  Americans 
in  introducing  the  Lapland  reindeer  into  Alaska.  One  point  is 
of  great  importance,  they  stand  the  voyage  well,  and  as  they  are 
in  herds  of  thousands  their  first  cost  is  very  reasonable. 

The  Lapland  reindeer,  after  centuries  of  training,  is  as  tame 
and  obedient  to  man  as  the  iiorse  or  dog.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  might  be  crossed  by  the  wild  caribou,  a  larger  and 
stronger  animal.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
keep  to  the  domesticated ;  the  wild  strain  would  be  sure  to 
break  out  in  the  cross  breeds. 


CARIBOU    SHOOTING    IN    NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In    1891    the   question    of  the   introduction   of  reindeer  into 
Alaska  was  raised  by   Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.     The  Esquimaux 
were  threatened  by  extinction  from   want  of  food.     White  men 
had  driven  away  the  game,  or  destroyed   it.  and    had    depleted 
the  salmon  fishery  by  netting  the  rivers.     It  was  found  that  the 
residents   of   Eastern    Siberia   derived  their  subsistence  chiefly 
from  the  reindeer,  even  to  a  greater  extent   than    do  the  Laps. 
It   was  therefore   deemed  desirable  that  the  reindeer  should  be 
introduced  for  the  use  of  the   Alaskan    Esquimaux.      Congress 
having  refused  to   grant   an   appropriation    for   that  purpose  in 
1891,  $2,146  was  raised  by  private  subscription  for  the  purchase 
of  reindeer.    With  this  sum  187  deer  were  brought  from  Siberia 
with   regular   herdsmen-  to  whom  a  certain  number  of  Alaskan 
Esquimaux  were  apprenticed  as  herdsmen  and  teamsters.    From 
1892   to   1904,    1,280  deer  were  imported  from  Eastern  Siberia 
to  Alaska,  and  in  1904  the  total  number  of  fawns  surviving  was 
10,267.     In  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  Educa- 
tion, published  1905,  it  is  stated  :     "  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  pre- 
dict from  the  inspection  of  the  annual  per  cent,  of  increase,  the 
doubling  of  the  here  every  three  years.    All  the  female  deer  are 
preserved.     The  males  are  used  as  food,  or  trained  to  harness. 
Allotments  of  fifty  dee-  are  made  to  those  natives  that  under- 


went apprenticeship.  Seven  Lap  families,  on  account  of  being 
more  civilized  than  Siberians,  were  in  1894  employed  th  take 
charge  of  the  Siberian  deer  in  Alaska,  and  to  teach  the  Esqui- 
maux. Between  December  1st,  1899,  and  May  31st,  1900,  the 
United  States  ran  a  mail  by  reindeer,  under  contract,  three 
round  trips  from  St.  Michael,  at  about  63°  3'  \.,  across  the 
Seward  Peninsula  to  Kotsebue,  which  is  inside  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  about  66°  50'  North.  Each  round  trip  of  1,240  miles 
was  successfully  accomplished  through  an  unbroken  wilderness 
without  a  road  or  trail.  Several  relief  expeditions  to  the  far 
North  have  been  successfully  carried  out  by  United  States 
Officers  in  Alaska  by  means  of  reindeer,  when  such  expeditions 
would  have  been  impossible  by  any  other  means.  A  contract 
has  lately  been  entered  into  to  carry  a  regular  winter  mail  over 
the  650  miles  from  Kotzebue  to  Barrow,  th"  most  northerly 
point  of  Alaska,  about  71"  20'  N.  It  is  said  that  on  these 
journeys,  "  when  used  in  relays  fifty  miles  apart,  reindeer  can 
transport  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  day." 

That  both  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  well  adapted  for 
the  reindeer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  wild  caribou  thrive  in 
both  countries.  Miilais,  the  great  naturalist  declares  that  the 
very  superior  quality  of  the  Newfoundland  caribou  is  owing  to 
the  splendid  food  he  obtains  in  the  insular  moors  and  marshes. 
In  this  matter  we  have  .the  expe-ience  of  the  United  States 
for  our  guide  and  can  profit  by  their  experience. 

In    1898   the  United  States  Government  imported   from   Lap- 
land 538  head  of  choice  reindeer  trained  to    harness,  418  sleds, 
and   411    sets   of  harness,  a  few  herding  dogs,   and    50  drivers, 
some  of  whom  had  families,  making  in  all  1 13  emigrants.     These 
Lapland  deer  were  not  for  breeding  purposes,  but  only  for  har- 
ness.    More  than  half  of  them  died  of  starvation  after  reaching 
Alaska,  as  moss   had  not  been  provided  for  them.      From    1894 
to  1903,   Congress  has  appropriated   no  less  than   §158,000  for 
the  introduction  into  Alaska  of   domestic  reindeer  from  Siberia. 
It  has  been  found  that  "  with  careful  training  the  Eskimo  make 
excellent  herders."     It  is  thought  that  in  35  years  there  may  be 
35,000,000  reindeer  into  Alaska,  with  an  export  of  500,000  car- 
casses a  year.     The  deer  purchased  in  Siberia. from  the  Chun- 
chus  cost  $4  00,   from  the  Tunguse   $7.50,  a  head.      It  is  stated 
by   Mr.    Gilbert    H.    Grosvenor    that    '•  the    tame    reindeer    of 
Siberia  was  practically  the  same  animal  as  the   wild   caribou   of 
Alaska,   changed   by  being  domesticated   for  centuries  "     Tliis 
corresponds  with  the  general  view  of   English  zoologists    that 
there  is  but  a  single  species  of  reindeer,   but  presenting  local 
peculiarities.     It  appears  that  the  Alaskan  deer  is  not  equal  to 
the  Lapland  deer  in  strength  or  speed.    A  pair  of  the  latter  ran 
pull  a  load  of  500  or  700  lbs.  at  the  rate  of   ^^  miles  a  day,  and 
keep  that  up    for  weeks   at  a  time.     Mr.   Armstrong  states  that 
a  single  deer  can  draw  600  lbs.  on  a  sled.  30.  50,  and    even   qo 
miles  a  day.      It  is  said  the  Lapland  deer  can  in  point  of  ^peed 
do  150  to  200  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  20  to   25  miles  down 
bill  an  hour.      1  he  Alaskan  reindeer  exp.ess  has  been  driven  at 
the  rate  of  95  miles  a  day.     Reindeer  can  travel  as  well  at  night 
asm  daylight.     In  Siberia  a  caravan  of  ,60  sleds  is  mananaoed 
by    en  men.     In    summer  a  reindeer  can  cairy  as  a  fair   load  a 
pack  of  ,50  lbs.    A  good  deer  can  easily  carry  a  fair  sized  m.m. 
T.hr  H   ^^P?,T'"'    °^    '--ansporting    the  Lapland    reindeer    to 
Labrador  wi  1  be  watched  wuh  great  interest  all  over  the  world. 
I    successful,   and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so, 
Asthew'iH        '°k"  «"^°f 'he  problems  of  Arctic   exploration. 
I    1         .''^"''°"  ^'    ^^^  P''^^^"^  ''""e  extends  as    hi^h  as  80 

Seer  can'il      I-  ^^'"7  "^  "'''    '^"''"^'  «"^^  ^-^'  '=-    Lapbnd 
aeer  can  also  live.     In  everv  resnpnf  fi-,^,.  ^..„        .1  ■ 

J f       .       •  ,     ^*^'>  respect  tney  aie  vas   v  superior  to 

dogs  for  Arctic  travelling.  ^       Fcnoi  lo 

The  introduction  of  new  game  is   a  very  interesting   subiect 
c^ts,^nror  the's^'-^K  °'  P°^^^''''^^^'  ^-^  f-    Sa^cfa'^  he 

N^Sndtnd   vinrgrore""s  T^l   '\'''''r  ^"'  "^°"^"^^ 
The  Colonial  GoZJZ^lZ^rZTCV    ^^°"-/,— " 

occasionally  on  the  West  Coast  of' the  SaU   as  a  Jare  usUo" 


rrrVVlLLINGATE,  the  metropolis  of  the  North,  is  i8o  miles 
►Ijl^  from  St.  John's  and  the  second  largest  outport  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Island,  with  a  population  of  3,600. 
The  town  is  built  on  two  islands— North  and  South— connected 
at  the  head  of  the  harbor  by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  a  modernly  constructed  iron  bridge,  which  will 
span  the  canal— "Shoal  Tickle."  The  harbor  is  of  bold  and 
sife  entrance,  with  an  inlet,  from  headlands,  of  over  two  miles 
by  about  one-eight  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  open  to  the  north-east, 
somewhat  exposed,  which  gives  strangers,  who  cast  anchor 
within  its  boundaries,  the  impression  that  it  is  unsafe  for  shipping ; 
but  the  vessels  of  the  place,  being  provided  with  good  "ground 
tackling,"  "  ride  out"  equinoctial   gales   as    well   as  the  craft  of 
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Cioillingate. 

By  a  Native. 
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the  adjacent  coves,  and  can  be  caught  all  the  year  rouiic 
Caplin  strike  in  abundance  in  June  and  swarm  until  AugusI 
when  squid  make  their  appearance.  During  the  early  autum 
herring  lay  in  the  offings  where  "drift  net"  fishing  might  b 
carried  on  successfully.  The  District  of  Twillingate  is  th 
we.ilihit'st  in  the  Colony.  Mining  and  lumbering  are  peculiar! 
industries  of  this  bay.  Very  little  mineral  is  exported  from  thi 
t  olony  thit  is  not  mined  in  Notre  Dame  Bay.  Lumber,  boti 
for  foreign  and  local  markets,  is  mostly  cut  at  our  mills,  and  evei 
the  seal  fishery  is  a  product  of  the  waters  of  Notre  Dame.  Thi 
District  affords  charming  scenery  to  delight  the  traveller,  ou 
rivers  supply  fish  for  tourists,  and  our  forests  pleasure  an< 
game  for  the  "  sportsman."  Twillingate  is  believed  to  posses; 
much  mineral  wealth,  although,  .so  far,  no  extensive  mining  ha: 
been  done,  for  the  lack   of  capital  by  those    who   have   hithertc 


RT.    HON.    SIR    ROBERT    BOND,    P.C,   K.C.M.G..  LLD., 
Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary.     Member  for  Twillingate  District. 

many  other  .seaports  which  are  landlocked  and  considered  safe. 

The  long  indraught,   with   a  regular    depth   of    water,  and  good 

"  holding  ground"  is  Twillingate's  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  her 

vessels,  which,  after    the    season's   work  is  over,  ride  at  anchor 

during  the  storms  of  December  and   January;  after  the  i5lh  of 

the  latter  month  •■  Jack  Frost"  closes  navigation  which  keeps  the 

htrbor  frozen  until  the  last  of  M  irch.     Twi  Ungate  ranks  among 

the  first  in  the   prosecution    of   the  "back  bone"  industry  of  the 

Colony,    having   over    se\-enty    large   fishing   vesse's,   besides  a 

number   of   smaller   craft   that  go  to  the  Treaty  coast  a  fishing. 

The  larger  vessels  proceed  to  Labrador  about  the  first  of  July, 

penetrating  to  the  northernmo.st  haunts  of   the  festive  cod.     All 

our   Labrador    fishermen    are  "  floaters,"  and  it  seems   to   have 

been  left  to  them  to  go  farther  North  than  any  others,  and  there 

are  tnany  places  on   Labrador   named  after  residents  of  TwiUii  - 

^jate  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  first  upon  the  ground. 

r.,    -,,■        ,_  ; .   — „.,K,.-i,,  T  Kiitlna  rentre.      Herring  spawn  in 


HON.    JAIMES    AUGUSTUS    CLIFT,    K.C., 
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held  locations  under  lease.  Long  Point  gives  promise  of  ; 
copper  mine  of  a  very  rich  quality.  The  excavating  force  i: 
anxiously  awaited.  Burnt  Island  shows  a  good  vein  of  grei 
copper,  accompanied  by  a  lode  of  arsenical  iron  carrying  ; 
percentage  of  gold.  In  fact  in  various  parts  of  North  anc 
South  Islands  there  are  encouraging  indications  of  mineral,  anc 
the  slowness  of  developing  capital  can  only  be  accounted  fo 
upon  the  grounds  of  other  failures  in  other  parts  of  the  colony 
consequent  upon  imp.itience,  and  the  bad  faith  of  those  inexper 
miners  who  have  "  tinkered"  in  various  places. 

Our  excellent  carriage  roads,  of  which  we  have  about  fortj 
miles,  are  kept  clean,  made  cf  whitish-brown  gravel  mixed  wit! 
lime  stone  which  bake  to  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  con 
Crete  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  cyclists,  and  even  young  begin 
ners  can  spin  their  wheels  without  fear  of  dashing  against  astone 

The  fir.it  "settlers"  pitched  their  tents  here  very  shortly  afte 
the  di.scovery  of  Newfoundland  by  Cabot,  and  the  reminiscence: 
of  those  days,  as  recorded  in  the  various  diaries  of  the  "  gooc 
okl  times,"  are  interesting  and  amusing.  There  are  six  churches 
the  Methodist  three  (Southside,  Northside,  and  Little  Harbor) 
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Editor  "  Twillingat;  Sun."     Member  for  TwiUingate  District. 

the  Church  of  England  two  (St.  Peter's  and  St.  Andrew's — 
north  and  south),  and  Congregationalists  one.  The  first  clergy- 
men to  break  the  Bread  of  Life  in  TwiUingate  was  Rev.  John 
Chapman  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  present  incumbent 
is  Rev.  A.  B.  S.  Stirling,  who  fearlessly  preaches  the  Word  with 
much  appreciation.  The  first  Methodist  Minister  was  Rev. 
William  Marshall,  whose  ashes  lie  beneath  the  sod  in  Southside 
Cemetery  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  beloved  Rev.  Z.  Frazer, 
of  recent  years,  awaiting  the  resurrection  call.  Mr.  Marshall 
enkindled  a  flame  of  reciprocal  love,  that  has  ever  kept  burning, 


which  is  manifested  in  the  planted  roses  that  were  kept  bloom 
ing  year  after  year,  until  her  death,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Josepti 
Pearce— and  since  then  by  others.  After  the  present  Conterence 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Curtis,  B.A.,  will  enter  the  Methodist  bupenn- 
tendency  of  the  Circuit  with  promise  of  deep  affection  and  gen- 
eral regard.  The  Congregationalists  are  few  in  number;  having 
no  minister  their  church  has  not  been  opened  for  years.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  Salvation  Army  have  a  very  creditable  Bar- 
racks and  a  number  of  live  soldiers.  There  are  eight  schools, 
two  of  which  are  Superior  or  "  High  Schools"— one  Methodist, 
the  other  Church  of  England.  We  have  also  a  Masonic  Temple, 
and  a  Town  Hall,  a  Postal  Telegraph  Office,  a  fine  Court  House 
and  Custom  House  to  adorn  the  place.  At  the  enterance  of  the 
harbor  we  have  a  fine  Light  House,  which  flashes  its  revolving 
beacon  many  miles  to  sea,  guiding  the  tempest-tossed  mariner 
to  a  haven  of  refuge.  The  Court  House  is  less  employed  of  all 
the  public  buildings,  because  the  citizens  are  law  abiding  and 
not  of  a  criminal  colour.  The  town  has  given  birth  to  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  humanity,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  flourish  in  the  trades  of  their 
choice  and  live  a  credit  to  their  native  home.  There  are  four 
large  mercantile  firms  and  sixteen  other  places  of  business. 
Though  the  train  does  not  run  into  the  town,  yet  we  are  con- 
nected by  the  bay  steamer  Clyde,  and  it  is  only  a  twenty-four 
hour  journey  from  St.  John's  to  this  port.  It  is  also  a  port  of 
call  for  our  magnificent  coastal  boat  the  s.s.  Portia. 

TwiUingate  suffered  severely  by  the  bank  crash  of  1894 
when  many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  then  well  provided  for, 
were  left  penniless.  It  has  now  recovered  to  bless  the 
memory,  and  support  of  those  whose  legislative  ability 
has  opened  up  the  country,  creating  avenues  of  employ- 
ment that  make  the  labouring  classes  independent  and  the 
commercial  system  healthy.  As  a  health  resort  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  place  than  Tw-illingate  for  the  land  is  slop- 
ing, the  air  is  pure  and  bracing  both  from  the  land  and  the  sea. 
The  town  is  most  quiet,  being  under  the  Local  Option  Law  there 
are  no  carousals  by  day  or  by  night. 

TwiUingate  has  always  been  fortunate  in  its  representatives, 
and  has  nearly  always  had  one  of  its  members  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter. At  present  it  boasts  of  having  the  strongt-st  team  for  many 
years,  viz. :  The  Premier — Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  P.C., 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  J.  A.  Clift,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mines,  and  Geo.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  weekly 
TwiUingate  Sun. 


TWILLINGATE    HARBOR. 


"  Oh  pleasant  breast  of  waters,  quiet  bay, 

It  grows  upon  me  now, — the  semi-circle 
Of  dark  blue  waters  and  the  narrow  fringe 
Of  curving  beach." 

Tennyson — "  Lovers   Talc." 

WHEN  the  jaded  citizen,  wlio  is  tied  to  his  desk  or  counting 
house  for  the  greatei  portion  of  the  year,  becomes  a 
victim  to  the  spring-fet,  he  is  fortunate,  if  he  can  get  the 
antidote  :— viz.,  a  "  few  days  off."  It  is  interesting  to  note  then 
how  he  disposes  of  his  vacation.  Some  find  "  pleasure  in  the 
pathless  woods,"  others  love  "  the  deep  sea  and  the  music  in  its 
roar."     So   it   is   that    one    class  finds  "  sermons  in  stones  and 
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Sailing  on  Summer  Seas, 

n  Vacation  Crip  on  norrc  Oamc  Bau. 

By    W.  J.   Carroll. 
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books  in  running  brooks;"  and  when  they  are  face  to  face 
with  nature  in  the  wilderness,  are  nearest  to  Nature's  God. 
Another  class  sighs  for  a  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave  and  a  home 
on  the  bounding  deep."  Each  class  derives  the  highest  benefit, 
rude  health,  renewed  vitality,  and  fresh  energy  in  following  its 
bent.  But  there  is  another  class  who,  while  they  like  the  woods 
and  the  wilderness,  dislike  the  heat  and  the  tramp  and  the 
fatigue  and  the  flies ;  and  they  love  the  sea,  but  the  bounding 
billows  made  them  sick.  No  place  in  the  world  can  all  tastes 
be  suited  better  than  in  our  Island  home.  A  seeker  for  a 
pleasant  vacation  can  have  his  choice  for  the  asking.  But  for 
those  who  like  the  woods  and  the  sea,  without  their  drawbacks, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a  trip  round  one  of  the  large 
bays  in  the  little  Bay  Steamer.  The  holiday  seeker,  on  pleasure 
-^-  .,1 „f  ooi'iinrr  without  »?«/ ^1? /«^^ ;  bcautiful 


and  ever-changing  scenery,  wood,  fell,  island  and  lake,  coul 
not  suit  his  tastes  better  anywhere  than  by  taking  a  trip  roun 
beautiful  Notre  Dame  Bay.  Here  is  the  ideal  place  to  pass 
summer  day.  Reclining  on  a  deck  chair  on  the  quarter  of  th 
good  ship  Clyde,  as-  she  threads  her  way  through  islands,  inlet 
and  estuaries,  the  jaded  city  man  may  well  say  with  the  poet: 

"  Nothing  is  lost  on  him  who  sees 

With  an  eye  that  feeling  gave; 
For  him  there's  a  story  on  every  breeze, 

And  a  picture  in  every  wave." 

And  if  he  gets  pleasant  weather,  as   he  is  almost  sure  to  get  i 
mid-summer,  he  will  note  the — 

"  Brown  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  *  *  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast. 
As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 

Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene." 

For  sailing  purposes  Notre  Dame  Bay  is  practically  an  inlan 
sea,  while  the  runs  through  the  various  islands  make  it  most  ei 
joyable  for  those  who  in  rougher  waters  are  subject  to  sea-sicl 
ness.  In  addition  to  the  pleasures  derived  from  riding  peacefull 
on  the  calm  sunlit  waters,  "  sailing  on  summer  seas,"  there  is  a 
infinite,  an  ever-varying  panorama  unfolded  before  the  gratefi 
eye.  In  many  places  like  Dildo  Run  and  Pilley's  Island  Ru 
you  may  sail  through  deep  narrow  passes  upon  wate 
smooth  as  oil,  with  land  on  either  hand  near  enough  to  toss 
biscuit  on  terra  firma.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scener 
beggars  description.  Now  you  are  running  along  under  loft 
evergreen  hills;  anon  you  iire  in  a  labyrinthine  archipelago  wit 
no  apparent  outlet ;  in  a  few  minutes  your  yacht  takes  a  sudde 
turn  just  as  you  think  she  is  going  to  dash  on  the  islet  ahead  c 
you,  that  forms  a  veritable  cul  de  sac,  and  comes  gently  into 
large  inland  lake  whose  placid  waters  are  scarcely  ruffled  by  th 
rudest  winds  that  blow.  Over  a  small  island  apparently  in  mi 
channel  you  perceive  a  schooner's  mast  rising  as  it  were  out  ( 
the  rock  :  and  find  a  little  cup-like  harbour  cut  out  of  the  soli 
earth  ;  on  its  margin  a  comfortable  little  cottage  and  outhouse 
and  moored  nearly  up  against  the  front  door  is  the  little  schoone 
riding  snugly  and  securely.  It  is  just  the  place  where  th 
amateur  photographer  would  be  in  his  glory.  He  could  g( 
here  for  his  album  some  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  scenery  in  Ne\ 
foundland.  When  the  traveller  is  tired  of  idling  and  seel 
something  with  human  interest  to  divert  him  ;  he  has  a  doze 
ports  of  call.  Tilt  Cove,  the  great  mining  town,  would  be  an  ey 
opener  for  thousands  of  Newfoundlanders.  Very  few  reali; 
what  a  thriving  little  town  is  this,  with  its  forbidding  lookir 
cliffs  towering  over  the  entrance.  You  sail  near  and  you  s< 
nothing  but  a  large  pier,  with  more  than  hkely  a  large  ire 
tramp  freight  ship  lying  alongside.  You  land  on  the  pier  wo 
dering  where  the  town  is,  and  you  walk  up  a  little,  and  sudden 
bursts  on  your  vision  a  basin  surrounded  by  high  hills,  with 
lake  about  the  size  of  Kenny's  Pond,  shining  like  a  diamond  i 
its  rich  setting,  and  around  this  miniature  lake,  at  the  base  i 
the  surrounding  hills,  are  laid  out  the  neat,  well-kept  houses  ( 
the  residents, — their  well-kept  appearance  denoting  comfort  ar 
even  luxury.  Just  beyond  rises  the  tram-way  which  ascends 
few  hundred  yards  over  the  hill  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  TJ 
and  down  are  going  and  returning  the  cars  laden  and  unlade 
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Here's  a  car  heavily  laden  with  the  richest  copper  ore  in  Am- 
erica. It  is  coming  over  the  tramway  to  be  dumped  aboard  the 
freighter  at  the  pier.  The  loaded  car  coming  down  draws  the 
empty  one  to  the  top  of  the  incline,  which  in  turn  is  displaced 
by  a  loaded  van,  and  so  the  endless  procession  goes  on  from 
daylight  till  dark.  A  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  mine  would 
be  worth  the  trip,  and  would  do  more  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  Tilt  Cove  than  acres  of  description.  Then 
there  is  Botwoodville  with  its  magnificent  lumber  mill,  and  its 
well-built,  comfortable  little  town,  where  the  streets  are  paved 
with  sawdust,  and  they  are  blissfully  igfiorant  of  mud  and 
gutter  and  their  consequent  evils.  Nipper's  Harbour  has  wild, 
rugged  scenery,  and  two  of  the  prettiest  little  cascades  in  the 
island.  Little  Bay  is  another  pretty  little  mining  town,  but  alas, 
its  glory  has  departed.  It  has  been  scourged  by  fire,  and  the 
last  remnant  of  its  prosperity  has  been  swept  away.  But  its  in- 
habitants have  invincible  faith  in  its  future.  Experienced 
miners  say  that  some  day  Little  Bay  will  surprise  everyone  with 
its  copper  output.  They  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  its  mines  will  be  again  in  full  swing  and  its  yield  will 
exceed  that  of  its  palmiest  days.  'Send  that  it  soon  may  come. 
Its  people  are  kindly  and  hospitable,  and  whoever  enjoys  the 
hospitality  of  Little  Bay  gets  bitten  with  the  fever  and  longs, 
with  its  warm-hearted  people,  that  the  dawn  of  better  days  be 
not  long  delayed.  Cruising  around  the  bay  you  come  to  the 
prettiest  little  hamlets  imaginable, — just  the  kind  of  places  that  a 
journalist  would  copy  for  show-plates  for  his  Christmas  or 
Souvenir  number.  Exploits,  New  Bay,  Badger  Bay,  Cottle's 
Cove,  Triton,  Three  Arms,  N.  W.  Arm,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
charming  little  hamlets;  some  busy  fishing  villages,  other  lum- 
bering, and  still  other  agricultural.  Then  the  very  best  is  left 
for  the. last.  While  the  scenery  around  the  bay  is  most  enjoy- 
able in  its  beauty  and  variety,  on&  needs  to  go  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  bays  to  realize  what  really  gorgeous  scenery  Newfound- 


land can  produce.  Halls  Bay,  for  example,  with  its  long 
indraught— a  bay  within  a.  bay  ;  its  deep  waters  and  well  wooded 
shore  line.  Away  up  in  the  bottom  is  the  magnificent  Indian 
Brook,  the  home  of  the  salmon  and  sea  trout.  Here  the  sports- 
man would  realize  whafis  meant  by  the  phrase  "  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise."  The  same  is  true,  in  a  measure,  of  New  Bay,  Badger 
Bay  and  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Exploits.  Twil- 
ilngate,  Fogo,  and  so  forth,  are  too  well  known  for  extended 
description,  but  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

To  pass  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation,  nowhere 
are  the  attractions  greater  than  Notre  Dame  Bay.  If  no  other 
means  were  at  hand,  a  trip  on  the  Bay  steamer  would  be  most 
enjoyable.  But  travellers  will  not  patronize  this  route,  until 
some  needed  reforms  are  made.  First  there  ought  to  be  round 
trip  tickets  issued,  with  the  privilege  of  stop  over  for  a  few  days. 
To  many  people  the  steamer  becomes  monotonous  after  three 
or  four  days.  If  these  people  had  the  right  to  stay  off  and  take 
the  steamer  on  htr  next  round  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  outing  and  to  the  number  of  patrons.  In  the  next 
place  travellers  complain  that  the  food  bill  is  too  high  on  these 
coastal  steamers.  They  contend  that  the  Company  ought  to 
supply  three  good  meals  even  if  they  charged  extra.  They 
resent  having  to  pay  hotel  prices  for  everything  they  eat,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  will  not  patronize  the  steamer,  except  when 
circumstances  compel  them.  The  Clyde  is  a  staunch,  well 
equipped  and  well  kept  little  ship  :  the  officers  from  the  captain, 
the  engineers  down  to  the  under-steward,  are  all  genial,  whole- 
souled  fellows,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  catering  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  passengers.  There  ought  to  be  on  every  summer 
trip  hundreds  of  health  and  pleasure-seekeis  to  the  tens  that 
now  patronize  the  route.  No  doubt,  if  the  Company  only 
catered  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  many  of  its  patrons,  thev 
could  make  the  round  trip  from  St.  John's  to  Notre  Dame  Bny 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  reach  of  the  people  all  along 
the  line  from  St.  John's  to  Lewisport.  It  is  just  the  right  dis- 
tance from  St.  John's,  and  would  occupy  about  the  average 
business  man's  summer  vacation,  and  if  proper  inducements 
were  offered,  it  would  be  the  pleasantest  possible  trip  for  the 
business  man  or  mechanic  of  the  city. 
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By  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  Ph.  D. 


ST.  bonaventure's  college. 


tTTHE  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  British  and  American 
kIm  gymnastic  education  is  of  interest  to-day;  and  a  good 
deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  well-known  American, 
Mr.  G.  Upton  Harvey,  in  the  Ameruan  Review  of  Reviews.  The 
testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  appearing  in  a  periodical 

of  anti-British  temper, 
almost  as  anti-British, 
in  fact,  as  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews. 
Asking  the  question, 
"  What  the  United 
Kingdom  ca?i  teach  us 
in  athletics  V  Mr. 
Harvey  replies  :  — 
"  The  test  of  athletics 
should  be  the  good 
accruing  to  the  nation 
at  large.  It  is  not 
profitable  to  judge 
athletics  in  general,  or  any  particular  sport  or  game,  by  the 
benefits  secured  by  the  few.  Athletics  should  build  us  up  as  a 
people,  raise  the  standard  of  average  manhood,  and  thus  benefit 
as  as  a  nation,  rather  than  develop  a  selected  few  who  use  their 
strength  and  skill  chiefly  as  a  means  of  earning  money. 

"  In  America,  we  love  our  players  rather  than  our  games.  The 
result  is  that  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  acquires  the  strength 
and  proficiency  which  make  him  an  acceptable  player.  Our 
athletics  develop  the  few,  and  benefit  us  but  little,  if  at  all,  as  a 
people.  Of  course,  we  turn  out  teams  and  individual  athletes 
unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  what  good  does 
that  do  you  and  me,  who  are  shut  out  from  participation  in  the 
games  because  we  are  not  giants  in  point  of  strength  or  wizards 
in  point  of  skill  ?  We  are  compelled  to  be  mere  onlookers  at  the 
present-day  baseball  or  football  game,  or  track  meet,  to  watch 
the  players  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration,  much 
as  the  Romans  of  old  sat  about  the  amphitheater  and  marveled 
at  the  exploits  of  the  gladiators.  The  ■  sport  '  of  the  Romans, — - 
desperate  encounters  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man 
and  wild  beast, — undoubtedly  developed  men  of  unsurpassed 
courage,  skill,  and  strength  ;  but  did  it  benefit  Rome? 

"  Our  athletes  lead  the  world.  But  how  has  this  superiority 
been  achieved  t  By  making  athletics  a  business  or  a  profession 
for  selected  individuals  instead  of  a  sport,  a  pastime,  and  a 
recreation  for  all.  Athletics  as  we  know  them  may  be  sport  or 
pastime  for  us  as  spectators,  but  our  games  are  no  recreation 
for  those  who  participate  in  them.  The  desire  to  excel,  to  win 
at  any  cost,  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  If  we  can't  win,  we  drop 
out  of  the  game  and  join  the  ranks  of  spectators.  The  benefits 
of  participating  in  an  afternoon's  sport,  even  as  a  loser,  are  lost 
sight  of.  We  do  not  play  for  the  sake  of  playing,  or  for  the 
betterment  of  our  physical  condition, — we  play  to  win,  to  come 
out  first,  to  excel  our  neighbours. 

"  What  we  need  to  learn  is  to  be  cheerful  losers.  Any  one  can 
be  a  gracious  winner,  but  few  of  us  are  good  losers.  Until  we 
do  learn  that  there  is  something  in  the  game  besides  the  win- 
ning of  it,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  athletics  will  be  of  general 
benefit  to  the  nation. 

"  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  athletics  are  on  a  different 
plane.  Love  of  sport,— of  the  game,  not  the  player,— is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  average  British  subject,  and  it  has 
made  the  man  of  Britain  the  hest-developed  of  the  civilized  races  of 
the  world.  I  mean  by  (his  that,  man  for  man,  they  are  unmatched 
in  point  of  bodily  development,  that  the  average  of  strength  and 
of  proficiency  at  outdoor  sports  is  higher  among  them  than 
among  the   men   of  any  other  nation.     Exceptions  do  not  alter 

the  fact.  ^    ,   ,  ■  ^  A 

.      "  The  male  Britisher,    wherever   you    find  him,  is  interested 

actively  in  some  outdoor  sport.     He   plays  at   something  even 

-  •         •    ■'•■^ K„p„^  Iq^  l^j^  to  win.     He 


plays  to  win  if  he  can,  of  course,  but  to  win  is  not  his  chief  air 
He  plays  partly  for  the  exercise  and  partly  for  recreation.  I 
other  words,  he  considers  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  tf 
shape  of  amusement  for  the  day  or  hour  and  betterment  < 
health  rather  than  the  chance  of  defeating  those  who  pla 
against  him. 

"In  all  athletic  sports,  the  benefit  really  lies  in  the  playing,  n( 
in  the  winning.     It  is  no  longer  sport  when  desire  to  win  make 
the  contest  so  severe   that  only   a   picked   few  can  engage  in 
and    these    few    find    pleasure    only    in     the    defeat    of    the 
opponents. 

"  The  difference  between  American  football  and  the  Englis 
Rugby  game  illustrates  this  point.  Recently  a  New  Zealan 
team  toured  the  United  Kingdom  playing  Rugby  against  a 
comers.  Yet  a  broken  collar-bone  was  the  most  serious  injur 
inflicted  on  any  man  during  these  games.  Could  a  team  com 
out  of  as  many  hard  contests  at  the  American  game  with  on 
man  uninjured. 

"  The  New  Zealand  team  visited  New  York  on  its  homewar 
way,  and  played  an  exhibition  game  against  a  New  York  teai 
chiefly  composed  of  men  who  had  learned  the  game  in  Englan( 
The  New  Yorkers  were  unable  to  raise  a  full  team,  however,  s 
the  New  Zealanders  loaned  a 
number  of  their  spare  men. 
During  the  game  a  member  of 
the  New  York  team  had  to  retire. 
The  New  Zealanders  promptly 
sent  one  of  their  men  to  fill  his 
place,  and  played  out  the  game 
one  man  short,  as  substitutes 
are  not,  allowed  in  the  English 
game. 

"This  game  was  witnessed  by 
a  number  of  authorities  on  Am- 
erican football,  and  they  were 
highly  pleased  at  the  exhibition. 
They  saw  that  the  game,  though 

fast,  was  devoid  of  rough  play,  and  that  no  player  was  sei 
ously  injured,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  armor. 

"What  astonished  the  spectators  most, perhaps, was  the  openne; 
of  the  play,  the  wonderful  passing  of  the  ball,  and  the  acural 
kicking  of  it  by  men  running  at  top  speed.  It  was  concede 
that  the  Rugby  game  is  more  interesting  to  watch  than  ours,  ri 
quires  quite  as  much  speed  and  skill,  and  is  far  less  dangerou 
It  is  a  game  that  can  be  played  by  any  one  of  average  strengt 
and  skill,  and  a  mild  form  of  training  is  all  that  is  necessary.  . 
man  of  light  build  who  is  speedy  and  uses  his  brains  has  a 
equal  chance  with  a  man  of  brawn,  and  in  this  Rugby  footba 
is  typical  of  English  athletics  generally.  Take  any  of  the 
sports,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  something  to  afford  an  afte 
noon's  amusement  and  to  '  keep  a  chap  fit'  for  the  remaind< 
of  the  week, —  a  game  that  any  one  can  take  a  hand  in. 

"  They  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  sport  is  as  necessai 
for  a  boy  as  is  his  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  compelled  to  tal 
part  in  the  games.  The  British  idea  was  put  into  words  t 
Samuel  Smiles  when  he  wrote  :  '  Cultivate  the  physical  powe: 
exclusively,  and  you  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage;  the  moral  onl 
and  you  have  an  enthusiast  or  a  maniac  ;  the  intellectual  onl 
and  you  have  a  diseased  oddity,  it  may  be  a  mon.ster.  It 
only  by  wisely  training  all  three  together  that  the  complete  ma 
can  be  formed.' 

"  If  the  English  idea  were  introduced  into  our  schools  it  woul 
make  for  the  better  all-around  development  of  our  citizen 
The  British  lad  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  sports  as  reg 
larly  as  he  does  his  lessons. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  are  successful  in  lif 
generally  speaking,  are  men  whose  bodies  are  sound  and  we 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  notice  that  as  a  ru 
big  men  of  wonderful  physical  development  are  not  what  oi 
would  call  successful  men ;  that  is  to  say  they  are  rarely  intele 
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tual  enough  to  succeed  in  a  profession  or  in  business. 

"  The  training  table  as  it  exists  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
unknown  in  England.  There  is  nothing  of  that  constant  effort 
to  be  first  in  so  common  among  our  young   athletes  durmg  the 

training  period. 

"  An  athlete  on  a 
ry  track  team  'gets  into 
condition'  by  taking 
a  few  practice  runs, 
and  then  enters  for 
every  event  on  the 
programme.  He 

may  come  off  with 
an  armful  of  cups, 
or  he  may  show  last 
in  everything.  It's 
all  the  same  to  him  ; 
he  has  had  his  after- 
noon of  sport,  and 
has  improved  his 
physical  condition.  Sport  of  this  kind  does  not  develop  record- 
makers  who  so  far  outclass  their  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  them,  and  therefore  no  sport ;  it 
does  not  develop  men  who  are  fit  only  to  become  professional 
athletes  or  policemen.  It  does  do  much  to  build  up  the  bodies 
and  stimulate  the  brains  of  the  whole  race." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  educated  Americans  hav°  too  much 
sense  to  give  any  credence    to  the  cry    raised  against   British 
systems  of  education    by   that  faction  in  England  who   want  to 
Americanize  it  and  by  those  in  the  background  who  want  to  de- 
Christianize  it.     Many   years   ago,  Matthew  Arnold  warned  the 
nation  against  the   danger  of   the   rise   of   an  educational  party 
■  such  as  we  now  see   typified  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clifford    and  Mr. 
John  Morley, — the  fanatics   and   agnostics  being  united  like  the 
Pharisees  and   Sadducees.     If  such  a  party  get  power,  he  said, 
"  they  will  Americanize  the  country.     They  will   rule  it  by  their 
energy,  but  they  will  deteriorate  it  by  their  low  ideals  and  their 
want  of   culture.     .     .     .     The  middle   classes,   remaining   as 
they  are  now,  with  their   narrow,  harsh,   unintelligent,   unattrac- 
tive spirit  and  culture,  will  almost   certainly  fail  to  elevate  or  to 
mould  the  masses   below   them,    whose   sympathies   are   at    the 
present  time   actually   more   liberal  than  theirs.     .     .     .     I'iie 
social   action  of  Dissent  has  not  been   civilizing."     The  anti- 
British  character  of  those   who   are   now    driving   the   so-called 
"  Liberal  "    Party  is  well  described  by  Dr.  James  Martineau,  a 
representative  of  the  more   Christian  section  (a  minority)  of  the 
Unitarians;     The    Puritans,    he    says,  "cared    little    for    their 
country  except  as  a  theatre  for  their  faith.     That  they  belonged 
to  it   was  one  of  the  accidents  of  nature  which  they  despised. 
.     .    .    Cromwell,  the  Huntingdon  brewer,  was  an  Englishman  ; 
but  Cromwell,  the  Saint,  was  one  of  The  Lord's  People.     Their 
sympathies  were  with  each  other  all   over    the    world,   and  not 
with  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  institutions  of  their  inherit- 
ance.    Politically,  they  had  their  strife  at  home,  their  friendships 
abroad.     [Pro-Boerism]     Their  correspondence,  their  preachers, 
their  literature,  were  European"  (and  afterwards  American,  be- 
cause   they    fancy    in   their  ignorance  that  the  United  States  is 
still  Puritan.)     "  They  prayed  passionately  for  their  'brethren,' 
tamely  for  their  country, — whose  history  they  cared  not  to  study 
whose  ornamental  arts   they   despised,  whose   poetry   was  too 
warm  with  the  blood  of  the  generous  life  for  them,  whose  cathe- 
drals they  stripped  and  whitewashed,  whose  lordly  timbers  they 
cut,  and  whose  whole  past- they  regarded  as  a  mass  of  Bab}lon- 
ish  horrors.     Their   aim,  in  short,  was  not  patriotic  but  cosmo- 
politan ;  not  so  much  to  guard  the  honour  and  unity  ot  England 
as  to  gather  the  whole  world  into  an  Evangelical  Alliance.  .   .   . 
They  [now]  consider  patriotism  was  decidedly  heathenish.   .  .  . 
Had  they  succeeded,  the  world  would  have  been  uglier."     Every 
foreign  power  sees  that  England  "  is  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself."     America   and  Germany   know   that  they   can  count  on 
his   anti-English    body  of  Englishmen.     (Newfoundlanders  will 
make  a  great  mistake  if  they  expect  the  present  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  take   a    firm  stand    against   the   United 
States.     For,   (  i)  the  Americans  know  that  the  Political  Non- 
conformiits,  the  main  support  of  ths  sa-callsd  Liberals,  are  a.iti- 


Colonial    and   pro- American,  nay  anti-patriotic.     (2)   Thegeft- 
Srimerfcan  Tentiment  towards  the  P-sent  Impena.   Govern- 
ment  is  one    of   looking  down,-benevo lent    in    the    friends 
malevolent  in  the  foes,  but  in  al   contemptuous      f^^^  ^^.ij^ 
"Liberals"  said  they  are  afraid  of  the  United  States  ?     (3  )  The 
Clan-na-Gael  will,  of  course,  do  all  it  can   to  injure  any  British 
Colony,  by  way  of  return  for  the  sympathy  shown  to  Ireland  by 
the  Colonies.)     How  the  present  government   is   regarded   by 
the  Japanese  may  be  Judged  from  the  insolent  speeches  of  both 
the  Japanese  Opposition   and    Ministry.     Can   we   also  fail  to 
notice  that  the  change  of  government    in    the    United  Kingdom 
has   been    followed    by    a   rapprochement    between    President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Kaiser  ?    The  conduct  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment towards  Natal,  the  assumption  that  British  Colonists  must 
be  in  the  wrong,  shows  the  spirit   of  the  pro-Boer   party.     It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  their  accusations  against  the  British  m  the 
Transvaal  of  enslavin?  the  Chinese.    The  Kolnische  Vo/kszeitung, 
the  organ  of  the  German    Catholic  party,  the  steady  friend  of 
the  British  Empire*,  has  had  the  conscientiousness  and  courage 
to  tell  the   German    people   that  the    "pro-Boer"  agitation    was 
"  an  immoral  agitation."       If  "pro-Boerism,"  i.e.  anti-Britishism 
plus  hypocrisy,   was  immoral   for  foreigners,  it  is  a  thousand 
times    more   immoral    for    Britons.      They   are    now  trying  to 
place  the  British  in  South  Africa  under  the   feet   of  the  Boers, 
as  they  did    after  Majuba,    when  the    Political    Nonconformists 
warned  Gladstone   that  they  would  break  up  the  government  if 
he    did    not    surrender    to    the  Boers.     We    now  have  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown  who  accused  the  most  humane  army  that 
ever   waged    war,  of    practising    "the    methods    of    barbarism" 
against  the  Boers.     Our  Chief   Secretary  for  Ireland  is  the  man 
who  stated   the   "  pro-Boer,"   i.e.  anti-British,    agitation    in    the 
United  States,  and    who  has   always  distinguished    himself  as  a 
bigoted   enemy   of   denominational    education.     (I  point   out  to 
those    who    thought    a   pro-Boer 
must  be   a  good   man  that  Bryce 
has  always  opposed  every  attempt 
of  Balfour  or  Wyndham  to  endow 
a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland). 
Another  member  of   the  Cabinet 
did  not  disdain  to  contribute   pro- 
Boer  interviews   to   the   yellowest 
of  the  American   papers.     If  any 
American    party   took   such   men 
for   leaders,  it  would   be   ruined, 
and    assuredly    they    themselves 
would    be    expelled    from   public 
life.  (The  United  States  has  been 
governed  by  a  Conservative  Party, 
practically,  for  thirty  years). 

The  Radicals,  are  just  now  independent  of  the  Irish  vote  ; 
they  will  not  always  be  so ;  and  when  they  need  it,  they  will  be  as 
ready  to  surrender  to  the  Irish  as  they  were  in  1886.  "  If  1  were 
an  Englishman,"  said  to  me  the  Professor  of  Gaelic  in  Washing- 
ton in  1889,  I  would  be  a  Conservative.  A  decent  Englishman 
cannot  support  the  other  party.  "  They  are  just  now,  however, 
independent  of  the  Irish ;  and  having  preached  for  twenty  years 
the  duty  of  making  Ireland  contented,  they  are  proceeding  to 
to  prosecute  in  England  the  religion  which  is  "  The  Irish 
Peasants^  Mistress''  : — 

Thy  rival  was  honoured  while  thou  wert  wronged  and  scorned, 

Thy  crown  was  of  briars,  while  gold  her  brows  adorned. 

She  wooed  me  to  temples,  while  thou  layest  hid  in  caves. 

Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine  alas!  were  slaves; 

Yet  cold  in  the  earth  at  thy  feet  I  would  rather  be 

Than  wed  what  1  loved  not,  or  turn  one  thought  from  thee. 

Yes,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  free 

And  blessed  even  the  sorrows  that  made  me  more  dear  to  thee. 

Oh !  foul  are  their  slanders  ;  no  chains  can  that  soul  subdue  ; 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  t/tere  liberty  shineth  too. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty.      The  great 
'  principles  of  religious  and  civil   freedom,  from'  which  the  so- 
called  "  liberals"  have  apostatized   (ana   their   next  plunge  will 
be  into  Socialism)  must  now  be  upheld  by  the  Imperialist  Party. 

*The  RHchsboie,  the  organ  of  the  German  Lutheran  Pastors,  is  the  assail- 
ant of  King  Edward  personally.  v. 
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€ari  Grep's  visit  to  l)eu)founaianl 


By  D.    W.    Prowse,    LL.D. 

HE  event  of  the  season  in  this  year  of  Grace,  1906 


was  the  visit  of  Earl  Grey  and  his  family  to  New- 
foundland. Whatever  may  be  the  faults  or  short- 
comings of  our  people,  they  obey  the  apostolic 
command  to  "  entertain  strangers."  Their  genial 
hospitality,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  may  be 
set  down  as  one  of  their  best  insular  characteristics. 
Never  did  they  show  up  in  better  form  than  in  their  hearty 
welcome  to  Earl.  Grey  and  his  family.  From  first  to  last  the 
visit  was  an  unbounded  success— harmonious,  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  every  respect. 

The  malicious  attempt  of  the  excited  anti-Canadian   party  to 
insult  the  Governor-General  with  a  threatened  Anti-Confederate 
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demonstration  was  a  dismal  failure.  Its  only  effect  was  to  ac- 
centuate and  bring  out  in  a  more  marked  degree  the  genuine 
hearty  spontaneous  good  feeling  of  all  classes  and  creeds  towards 
our  illustrious  guests.  No  better  missionary  could  have  been 
selected  to  represent  the  great  Dominion  than  Earl  Grey.  He 
has  every  quality  of  a  successful  Ambassador.  Industrious  and 
pains-taking,  a  distinguished  historical  scholar,  has  studied  not 
only  the  ancient  Colony's  annals  (he  declared  that  he  could  pass 
an  examination  is  Prowse's  History),  but  he  went  carefully 
through  all  the  latest  Blue  Books  and  Reports.  He  saw  every- 
-I..---.     f_„<„„-^e    fTt-m<;  •   even   to  a  haul  of  codfish.     He  is  not 


only  the  trained  experienced  observer,  but  though  modern  and 
liberal  in  all  his  views,  he  retains  old-fashioned  ideas  of  the 
duties  of  a  gentleman  ;  never  to  be  rude,  discourteous  or  negli- 
gent of  lesser  people's  feelings,  unlike  the  modern  upstart  with 
his  type-written  replies  by  some  wooden-headed  secretary. 
Lord  Grey,  like  Dufferin  and  Gladstone,  answers  all  letters  in 
his  own  fine  hand-writing.  He  knows  full  well  how  much  plea- 
sure he  confers  on  his  humble  correspondents  by  this  charac- 
teristic act  of  politeness.  It  will  interest  my  readers  to  know 
something  about  Lord  Grey's  career. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  far  more  than  an  ordin- 
ary Colonial  Ruler.  He  is  a  great  nobleman,  the  direct  repre- 
sentaiive  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Great 
Britain.  As  he  very  humorously  declared 
the  first  Earl  Grey  a  very  able  soldier  dis- 
tinguished himself  most  completely  by  be- 
coming the  father  of  the  great  Earl  Grey, 
known  for  ever  in  our  history  as  the  Eman- 
cipator of  the  Slaves,  the  great  statesman 
who  laboured  incessantly  for  forty  years 
and  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Re- 
form Bill.  We  rightly  honour  our  Welling- 
tons and  Nelsons,  but  Charles  Earl  Grey 
did  far  more  than  any  conqueror :,  he  deliv- 
ered England  from  civil  war  at  a  great 
crisis.  His  firmness,  his  courage,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  people  alone  saved  Britain  from 
a  terrible  Revolution. 

The  third  Earl  Grey  was  a  most  able, 
honest  and  enlightened  statesman  far  in 
advance  of  his  generation  on  the  great 
colonial  questions  of  the  day.  His  oppon- 
ents declared  that  he  was  crotchetty  and 
a  difficult  man  to  work  with,  great,  how- 
ever, as  was  his  reputation.  It  is  completely 
over-shadowed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  pre- 
decessor : —  immortalized  by  Macaulay's 
most  eloquent  and  glowing  passage  in  the 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings : — Our  visitor, 
Albert  Henry  George,  fourth  Earl  Grey,  is 
the  son  of  General  The  Honourable  Charles 
Grey,  for  many  years  the  personal  friend  and  confidential 
servant  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  He  was  born  in 
185 1.  In  1877  he  married  the  present  Countess  Grey — a  most 
amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  who  has  been  a  veritable  help- 
meet to  him  during  his  distinguished  career.  The  Greys  are 
an  able  family,  conspicuous  for  their  mental  ability  and  political 
capacity.  At  Cambridge  University  he  won  great  distinction, 
coming  out  senior  in  the  Law  and  History  Tripos  in  1873. 
From  1880  to  1886  he  was  an  active  Liberal  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Though  comparatively  a  young  man.  he 
has  seen  men  and  cities  ^  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself  the 
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arduous  position  of  Administrator  of  Rhodesia  in  South  Africa, 
and  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Lord  Dufferin  as  Governor-General 
of  Canada. 

In  every  way  Lord  Grey  and  his  family  won  the  hearts  of  all 
Newfoundlanders,  and  his  visit  did  a  world  of  good.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  were  strained,  and  mutual  ill 
feeling  excited  both  by  politicians  and  the  press  of  the  two 
Colonies.  Nothing  but  good  will  follow  this  auspicious  visit. 
Whilst  we  may  attribute  its  success  mainly  to  Earl  Grey  himself 
and  his  most  attractive  and  genial  personality  great  credit  must 
be  given  to  our  Excellent  Governor  Sir  William  MacGregor  and 
his  admirable  plans  and  arrangement  for  our  guests  entertain- 
ment. Everyone  helped  to  make  the  afifair  a  success,  none 
more  so  than  the  Reids,  who  with  their  characteristic  liberality 
and  public  spirit  placed  their  railway,  motor-cars  and  steam 
yacht  at  his  Excellency's  disposal,  and  contributed  materially 
to  his  enjoyment.  Mr.  Ayre's  public  spirit  in  getting  up  a  most 
successful  Ball  for  our  visitors  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Amongst  the  many  functions  attended  by  Earl  Grey  and  his 
family  none  was  more  pleasant  than  the  luncheon  at  Govern- 
ment House.  Sir  William  MacGregor  had  invited  a  thoroughly 
representative  body  to  meet  his  Lordship,  and  the  result  was  a 
great  success. 

I  regret  that  .the  space  at  my  disposal  prevents  me  from 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  admirable  speeches  of  His  Excel, 
lency  on  our  beloved  King  and  on  introducing  his  guest,  as  well 
as  the  fine  oration  of  the  Premier — specially  referring  to  the 
hopes  of  a  fast  Atlantic  ferry  service  via  Newfoundland.  Sir 
William  mentioned  one  fact  not  generally  known  :  That  it  was 
the  third  Earl  Grey  who  first  bestowed  constitutional  govern- 
ment on  Newfoundland.  He  might  have  added  that  Lady 
Howick  is  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
Governors — Admiral  Waldegrave.  One  of  the  most  essential 
requirements  for  a  successful  Ruler  of  a  great  Dependency  is 
the  gift  of  aeady,  fluent  and  appropriate  speech.    All  who  heard 


Lord  Grey  on  this  occasion  were  charmed 
with  his  gifts  as  a  most  graceful  speaker, 
and  above  all  his  divine  gift  of  humour. 
He  began  by  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
Governor  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  himself  and  his  ancestors.  Then 
after  an  eloquent  description  of  the  glories 
of  our  West  Coast  scenery  and  an  account 
of  the  various  institutions  he  had  visited, 
he  referred  to  the  Reports  which  had 
greeted  him  on  his  ariival.  "That  his 
mission  to  Newfoundland  was  a  political 
one,  to  capture  the  Island,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  boat-load  of  Canadian 
statesmen,  including  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier." 
He  said  that  he  could  find  no  better  words 
in  which  to  refer  to  these  reports  than  those 
used  by  Chief  Justice  Tremlett  in  answer 
to  the  charges  brought  against  him,  made 
famous  by  Judge  Prowse  in  his  admirable 
History  of  Newfoundland  : — "  To  the  first 
charge,  Your  Excellency,  I  say  that  it  is  a 
lie.  To  the  second  charge,  I  say  that  it  is 
a  d — d  lie  ;  and  to  the  third  charge,  I  say 
that  it  is  a  d — d  infernal  lie.  1  ha\'e  no 
more  to  say.  Your  Excellency." 

He  confirmed  the  denial  that  Sir  Robert 
Bond  had  very  properly  made  of  any  poli- 
tical inportance  in  his  visit.  He  had  come  here  simply  to 
gratify  his  natural  desire  to  see  England's  Oldest  Colony  with 
which  he  had  most  interesting  family  associations,  and  also  to 
better  his  acquaintance  with  their  distinguished  Governor,  w'ho 
had  rendered  to  the  Empire,  both  in  New  Guinea  and  West 
Africa,  important  service  which  had  made  him  conspicuous  as 
one  of  the  most  valued  and  efficient  servants  of  tlie  Crown. 
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Lord  Grey  declared  that  It  would  ill  repay  all  the  kindness  he 
had  received  if  he  were  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
dwell  upon  what  he  might  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  to 
Canada,  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Empire  of  Confederation. 
He  understood  that  in  Newfoundland  Confederation  was  not 
like  Mesopotamia,  a  blessed  word.  A  Policy  of  Confederation 
could  only  become  operative  on  the  direct  initiative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Island. 

He  wished  his  hearers,  however,  to  understand  that  if  the 
day  should  ever  come,  when  they,  the  people  of  Newfoundland, 
realized  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  become  a  unit  of 
the  Great  Dominion,  and  a  co-sharer  with  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Canada  in  all  the  wonderful  prosperity  which  was  already 
rising  high  on  their  horizon.  That  all  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  bear  against  a  door  already  open.  He  assured 
them  that  behind  that  door  they  would  find  a  most  loving, 
heart}',  and  generous  welcome. 

Confederation  in  the  Dominion  is  to-day  mainly  advocated  by 
the  commercial  body  who  expect  a  great  increase  of  trade, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  most  bitter  opponents  on  this 
Island  are  the  fish  merchants  and  traders,  who  dread  not  only 
the  influx  of  Canadian  goods,  but  still  more  the  advent  of  Cana- 
dian merchants  and  speculators  of  all  kinds.  In  neither  Colony 
is  the  Confederation  of  British  North  America  looked  upon  in 
its  true  light  as  a  great  Imperial  question. 

Union  between  the  two  colonies  is  not  at  present  a  live  ques- 
tion. Newfoundlanders  have  very  little  faith  that  the  present 
Canadian  Government  would  really  offer  us  terms  liberal  and 
generous  enough  to  attract  us.  No  ona  doubts  that  Confedera- 
tion would  confer  immense  benefits  on  the  Colony.  It  would, 
in  the  first  place,  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  thirty  per  cent, 
all  around  on  food,  fuel,  clothing,  etc.  Our  railroad  would  be 
converted  into  another  splendid,  full-guage  line,  like  the  Inter- 
colonial, with  daily  mails,  fast  coastal  and  trans-atlantic  steam, 
and,  above  all,  branch  railroads  and  generous  bounties  to  our 
fishermen.  Most  important  of  all,  our  great  resources  would 
become  known  and  be  developed  and  utilized,  and  coal,  copper, 
and  iron  mines  largely  worked,  and  our  big  debt  taken  over  by 
the  Dominion. 

The  reciprocal  advantages  to  Canada  would  also  be  very 
great.  Her  trade  would  be  immensely  increased,  and  with  the 
control  of  the  whole  North  Atlantic  fishery,  and  the  supply  of 
bair,  she  would  force  the  Americans  into  granting  free  trade  in 
all  fish  products  and  raw  materials.  In  short  it  would  open  up 
the  markets  for  eighty  million  wealthy  consumers  now  rigidly 
closed  by  a  tariff  wall  of  high  duties. 

Both    in    the    negotiations  of    1895  and  in  all  other  ways,  the 
modern  Dominion  politician,  in  dealing  with  this  great  Imperial 
question,  have  shown    themselves    utterly   wanting  in  foresight 
and  true  statesmanship.     Canada's  treatment  of  Newfoundland 
in  the  past  has  been  hostile  and  injudicious.     She  opposed  our 
Bait  Act  and  prevented  us  obtaining  reciprocity  with  America 
under  the  Blaine-Bond  Convention.     At   the   present  time  she 
keeps  up  the  modus  vivendi  with  United  States,  and  by  supply- 
ing Americans   and    Frenchmen  with  bait,  she  helps  to  nullify 
our  vigorous   policy   of   retaliation.     It  is  a  stupid  proceeding. 
Every   intelligent  leader  of  opinion  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
denounces  the  absurdity  of  giving  everything  to  the  Americans 
and   get   nothing   in   return,  all  to  please  a  few  merchants  and 
fishermen   and   enable  them   to  grab  American  dollars.     If  the 
Dominion  at  the  present  time  possessed  statesmen  with  farseeing 
..:....„   i;u^  Qir  T«hn  A.  Macdonald,  the  creator  of  Confederation 
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and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  they  would  realise  that  their 
Colony  is  the  great  white  man's  country  of  the  future,  the  home 
of  millions  of  the  English  race,  that  Newfoundland  holds  the 
key  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Canada's 
defence,  above  all  for  furnishing  the  hardy  seamen  to  man  her 
fieets  of  the  future.  Newfoundland  is  prosperous  and  can  only 
be  attracted  into  the  union  by  a  most  generous  offer.  Clever 
politians  would  easily  find  a  way  if  they  were  really  in  earnest 
to  let  the  islanders  know  the  liberal  nature  of  these  terms. 

Earl  Grey's  visit,  besides  producing  a  better  feeling  between 
the  two  cuntries,  will  have,  the  further  effect  of  making  New- 
foundland better  known.  Lord  and  Lady  Howick  and  Lady 
Sibyl  Grey  enjoyed  splendid  sport  on  the  West  Coast.  They 
caught  some  hundreds  of  salmon  and  fine  trout. 
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3o$epft  6*  roaddock,  TO.ftJ. 


Its 
Owing  to 


JOSEPH    G.    MADDOCK, 
Member  for  the  District  of  Carbonear. 

On  page  twenty  appears  an  article  on  "  Carbonear  and 
Points  of  Interest"  from  the  pen  of  M.  J.  Hawker 
copy  arriving  late  we  were  unable  to  arrange  illustrations- as 
first  intended,  and  insert  here  now  the  portrait  of  Joseph  G. 
Maddock,  Esq.,  Member  for  the  District  of  Carbonear. 

Joseph  G.  Maddock  was  born  at  Carbonear  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Maddock,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  &  R.  Maddock.  Mr.  Maddock  has  spent  his  lifetime 
in  the  general  business  of  the  Colony.  After  his  school  days 
he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother  John,  and  took  over  the 
business  of  the  old  firm  ;  they  are  now  trading  under  the  style  of 
J.  &  J.  Maddock.  Mr.  Maddock  succeeded  Mr.  W.  Duff  as 
representative  for  Carbonear  in  1900,  and  was  re-elected  in  1904. 
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ZU  Fallen  Ceaf. 

By  Eros  Wayback. 
f  The  Fallen  Leaf"  is  the  swan-song  of  Eros  Wayback  Death  had 
,alrLIy  marked  him  for  its  own,  and  he  was  not  --"--^  f  ^^  ^Pr^nTot 
^ing  dissolution,  when  the  death-hymn  was  sung.  Edward  St-  George,  more 
familiarly  known  to  thousands  of  his  countrymen  a  home  and  abroad  by 
ZnoJdeplu,ne  "Eros  Wayback,"  P-sed  peacefully  hence  a  -J^ys 
ago.  In  his  early  years,  he  was  a  very  successful  teacher  in  the  leading 
Catholic  schools  of  St.  John's.  Of  late  he  was  associated  wUh  h.s  brother^ 
in-law  Mr.  G.  Brocklehurst,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Carbonear  His  tacile 
pen  was  ever  ready  and  at  the  disposal  of  local  journals.  The  Quarterly 
loses  a  sympathetic  friend,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  regular  and  ^fted 
contributors,  by  the  comparatively  early  demise  of  Mr.  St.  George.  Even 
though  he  was  conscious  of  his  impending  death,  he  made  every  effort  to 
complete  this  touching  little  poem  for  the  autumn  issue  of  this  magazine. 
With  that  keener  vision,  enlarged  and  illumed,  till  it  is  imbued  with  the  pro- 
phetic, that  is  vouched  to  those  who  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  Immortal, 
and  peer  with  clearer  gaze  into  the  unlocked  mystenes  of  the  Great  Beyond, 
he  saw  and  depicted  human  life  as,— a  fallen  leaf.  Slightly  amenoing  the  w- 
last  words  of  his  last  poem,  let  us  hope  that  ere  this,  he  has  heard  /\^ 

"  .     .     .     the  reveille  of  God 

Sound  trumpet  clear,  throughout  the  spheres 

For  which  he's  waited  thro'  the  years.'") 

The  leaves  that  waved  o'er  Summer  leas 

And  danced  upon  the  perfumed  breeze 

Whilst  on  the  green  cast  grateful  shade. 

Where  lowing  kine  at  leisure  strayed; 

Or  skipped  the  little  lambs  in  play 

Thro'  out  the  gladsome  vernal  day  ;^ 

Or  revelled  in  the  Sun-god'«  gleam 

Whilst  scintillating  in  each  beam 

Of  quivering  light  throughout  the  grove    . 

That  fcery  scenes  of  splendour  wove  ; 

And  kissed  the  zephyr's  lips  soft-pressed. 

Wandering  from  out  the  West; — 

Are  lying,  now,  upon  the  math. 

And  strew  each  glade  and  woodland  path. 

They  cover  every  shelteied  nook. 

And  float  adown  the  gurgling  brook 

Whose  sinuous  line  thro'  gorse  and  lea 

Is  bent  unto  th'  engulphing  sea. 

Ofi,  gorgeous  tinted  maple  leaves, 

I  see  you  piled  in  sheaves  on  sheaves  I 

Ah  !  all  your  beauty,  now,  means  death. 

Whilst  dropping  at  the  Autumn's  breath. 

Altho'  your  tinted  hue  more  rare 

Than  when  you  brerthed  spring-time  air; 

In  tarnished  splendour  o'er  the  ground. 

You  rot  in  each  increasing  mound  ! 

C'eiTOOt 

"  So  like  to  man.  tho'  he  is  given 

"  The  impre.ss  fair  of  highest  heaven 

"  He  walks  the  earth  his  little  day. 

"  Then  all  unnoticed  slips  away  ; 

"  And  lies  beneath  the  turf-mound  raised, 

"  Nor  heeds  tho'  censured,  yet,  or  pra'sed  ! 

"  Just  as  these  leaves  of  spring-tide  birth, 
"  Our  bodies,  too,  must  seek  the  earth. 
"  Unlike  these  leaves  that  stiew  the  sod, 
"  We'll  hear  the  reveille  of   God  * 

"  Sound  trumpet  clear  thro'  out  the  spheres 
"  For  which  we've  waited  thro'  the  years." 

Che  passing  of  the  poet. 

(In  memory  of  Edward  St.  George — "  Eros  Wayback".) 
By  Dan  Carroll. 

As  SWEEPS  the  stately  ship  adown  the  bay. 

Cleaving  the  waves  that  now  on  either  hand, 
Recede  before  her  proud  impetuous  way. 

In  lines  of  foam  that  broaden  towards  the  land  ; 
Where  fearful  to  put  further  out  to  sea. 

And  drifting  idly  near  the  brine-splashed  strand. 
Are  frailer  craft,  whose  lighter  forms  shall  rise 
Upon  that  wake's  bright  swell  in  swift,  in  glad  surprise. 

Fain  would  I  chant  a  fitting  requiem 

O'er  him  whose  earthly  songs  sh.tll  thrill  no  more, 

But,  ah  !  I  dread  a  venturous  sail  to  trim. 
Or  tempt  my  timid  bark  to  leave  the  shore. 

Thy  passing  srirred  thy  narive  sea  of  song 
As  did  that  ship  careering  towards  the  main, 
The  blue  bay's  peace;— but  my  poor  skill  is  vain,   • 
Like  those  frail  shallops  tossing  there  to  lee. 
'Tis  but  a  wayworn  wave  that  lifteth  me,— 
Yet,  through  my  heart  I've  felt  it's  trembling  tide 
Throb  a  sad  dirge  when  "  Eros  Wayback"  died. 
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CDc  CatDolic  encpclopaeaia. 


By   Rev.    M. 

HE  Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
Robert  Appleton  Company  of  New  York,  aims  at 
furnishing  accurate  and  complete  information  on 
every  point  concerning  the  doctrines  and  rites 
and  discipline  of  Catholicism,  and  concerning  the 
institutions  and  organizations  and  associations 
embraced  within  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  a  work  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  everyone,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic, 
who  is  obliged  to  write,  or  who  tinds  himself  in  ignorance  or 
perplexity  about  any  Catholic  subject.  Two  of  the  editors  of 
this  work  are  personal  friends  of  mine.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Pace, 
Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America^ 
is  an  old  fellow-student  and  class-mate  of  mine;  he  is  one  of 
the  very  ablest  men  in  the  United  States  and  I  really  think  that 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was  when  I  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  from  him  the  medal  in  dogmatic  theology  in  Rome. 
Another  of  the  editors.  Dr.  Shahan,  the  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  in  the  same  institution,  is  one  of  the  first,  and  one 
of  the  kindest  friends  whom  I  made  in  the  United  Staites  ;  and 
I  well  remember  how  he  remarked  to  me,  "  Here  is  a  case  of 
the  communion  of  souls  ;  you  and  I,  brought  up  in  different 
circumstances,  and  trained  in  very  different  schools,  meet  by 
accident,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  complete  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment." 

This  work  is  due  in  part  to  a  recognition  that  many  of  the 
misrepresentations  concerning  the  Catholic  religion  are  honest 
mistakes,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  non-Catholics  to  have 
avoided,  so  long  as  we  did  not  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
findinij  correct  information.  It  also  originates  in  a  feeling  that 
some  of  the  worst  misrepresentations  of  the  Catholic  religion 
come  from  self-appointed  champions  and  apologists,  who  very 
often  put  forward  their  own  theological  opinions,  or  the  opinions 
of  some  particular  school  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
as  the  authoritative  or  even  as  the  dogmatic  and  unchangeable 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Thus  opinions  which  at  best  are  pro- 
bable, and  which  often  are  contrary  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  are  exhibited  as  what  the  Church  asserts  to  be 
contained  (explicitly  or  virtua  ly)  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints.  Men  who  are  very  imperfectly  informed  in  Catholic 
theology,  but  who  pose  as  self-constituted  popes,  attack  every- 
one who  will  not  agree  with  them,  and  are  more  orthodox  than 
the  Church,  more  papal  than  the  Pope;  while  men  who  really 
know  their  own  religion  are  assailed  by  aggressive  and  intol- 
erant individuals.  Everyone  knows  how  Newman,  to-day  recog- 
nised as  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
for  neirly  twefnty  years  misrepresented  to  the  authorities  in 
Rome.  There  were  actually  editors  of  Catholic  newspapers  and 
reviews  that  attacked  him  for  his  theory  of  development  of 
doctrine;  yel  he  lived  to  see  the  principle  of  development 
afifirmed  by  the  ecumenical  council  of  the  Vatican.  Conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most,  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the 
E'lcyclopffiiia  will  be  the  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  authoritative  teiching  obligatory  upDn  the  faithful,  and  the 
rcijion  of  theological  opinion;  the  utmost  care,  however,  will  be 
taken  to  adopt  an  iajpartial  attitude  towards  all  the  schools  and 
parties  within  the  Church  ;'  and  to  be  fair  even  to  the  unfair, 
and  charitable  even  towards  the  uncharitable. 

On  the  part  of  Messrs.  Appletofi,  the  motive  in  publishmg  is 
this.  In  their  "Appleton's  Encyclopaidia,"  the  articles  on 
Catholic  subjects  abounded  in  gross  mistakes,  which  appeared 
to  the  Catholics  to  be  deliberate  misrepresentations,  and  excited 
violent  indignation.  The  sale  for  their  Encyclopffi^ia  among 
Catholics,  accordingly,  was  almost  a  total  failure.  They  recog- 
nised therefore,  that  thev  had  made  a  mistake,  in  looking  to 
non-Catholic  writers  for  the  information  cortcerning  Catholic 
subjects.  Indeed,  the  absurdity  of  this  plan  would  be  clear,  if 
2S  on  Protestant  subjects  werq  written  by  Catholics. 
'  A     .,,^ro  ahsiird  ■    for   nearlv  every  one  assumes  that 


/    Ryan,    Ph.D. 

he  knows,  without  study,  all  about  the  greatest,  the  most  ancient 
the  most  venerable,  the  most  complex  of  Christian  Churches 
An  American  priest  remarked  to  me  :  "  Any  and  every  Protes 
tant  you  meet — the  man  in  the  street — thinks  he  can  teach  s 
Catholic  the  Catholic  religion."  "I  find  that  quite  natural,"  ] 
said,  "for  every  American  I  meet  thinks  he  can  instruct  me  in 
the  British  constitution  and  British  laws."  Messrs.  Appleton 
are  not  the  only  house  that  have  had  to  consult  Catholic 
opinion.  The  Harpers,  the  most  bigoted  house  in  the  United 
States,  tried,  but  too  late,  to  win  Catholic  support. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  change  in  a  nation  founded  by 
Cromwellians,  separated  from  the  mother  country  by  Crom- 
wellians,  and  which  was  dominated  in  1865  by  the  Puritans: 
Mr.  Barret  Wendell,  a  professor  of  Harvard  University,  explains 
the  change  which  has  come  over  the  American  spirit,  in  an 
essay  upon  the  American  national  character  and  mind,  which  he 
has  written  as  a  chapter  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  : — 
"  [Formerly]  in  New  England,  the  minister  once  elected,  enjoyed 
an  authority  of  extraordinary  range  and  strength.  The  logical 
conclusion  from  (Calvinistic)  ecclesiastical  dogma  is  despotism. 
With  his  fellow-ministers,  he  was  one  of  a  chosen  company, 
generally  acting  in  harmony,  whose  position  on  Yankee  earth 
faintly  figured  that  of  the  Elect  in  a  Yankee  heaven."  But 
Calvinism  died  from  the  following  cause  :  "  Acute  wickednes, 
obviously  deformed  distortion  of  human  character,  is  apt  to 
develop  chiefly  in  regions  where  population  is  congested.  The 
social  phenomena  of  Europe  have  usually  been  such  as  to  war 
rant  unfavourable  conclusions  about  human  nature,  and  these 
became  crystallized  in  doctrines  of  human  depravity.  A  sparse 
population,  in  an  empty  continent,  free  from  every  kind  of  social 
complexity,  promoted  the  growth  of  a  simpler  type  of  character 
The  Elect,  when  the  happy  dwellers  in  such  a  region,  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  human  beings  who  do  not  seem 
bound  hell-ward.  Calvinism  no  longer  fits  the  case."  The^ 
might  say  of  course  that  God  specially  loves  the  dwellers  ir 
that  particular  locality.  "  But  it  is  simpler  to  say  that  Calvir 
was  mistaken  about  the  extreme  depravity  of  human  nature 
and  that  is  what  Americans  on  the  whole  have  been  disposec 
to  say."  He  observes  t-hat  the  assertion  that  all  men  are  born 
equal,  with  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty  and  happiness,  was  in 
contradiction  (though  they  did  not  then  see  it)  with  Calvinism. 
Thus  the  English  Cromwellians  in  assisting  the  American 
Revolution  were  assisting  unknowingly  in  destroying  their  own 
religion.  "  As  the  American  mind  began  to  accustom  itself  to 
the  new  conception  of  human  nature,  which  alone  could  justify 
republican  institutions,  many  men  saturated  with  ancestral  Cal- 
vinism, found  it  necessary  to  revise  their  creed.  Channing  led 
the  way  by  writing  of  Calvinism  in  these  terms  ;  '  Whoever  will 
consult  the  famous  (Westminister)  Assembly's  Catechisms  and 
Conft-ssion  will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  all  their 
lena:th  and  breadth  of  deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
.spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terror, 
will  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  countries 
to  learn  how  mournfully  the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the 
Deity.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  Americans 
of  a  religious  turn  toward  the  willing  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical 
systems  generally  foreign  to  their  earlier  traditions.  For  example 
throughout  the  country  and  even  in  New  England,  the  strengttroi 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  tended  for  half  a  century 
steadily  to  increase,  and  so  has  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 


the  articles 


*If  the  Conservatives  had  been  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  conference  at 
A]ge9iras,  when  the  United  States  Government  supported  Germany  against 
France  and  England,  the  Political  Dissenters  would  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  Anglicanism  and  "  Toryism"  were  the  only  impediments  to  an 
Anglo-American  alliance.  Mr.  Richard  Whiting,  "  one  of  them,"  wiote  a 
few  years  ago :  "  The  thing  which  liinds  us  closest  to  America  is  the  religi 
ous  sentiment  in  the  Dissenting  Bodies.  The  various  churches  that  repre 
sent  the  principles  of  Independency  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  are  bound 
together  by  their  scheme  of  church  government,  which  involves  Republic 
anTsm  in  politics."  The  English  Independents,  it  is  true,  are  pvo-American 
but  the  American  Independents  are  not  pro-English  but  anti-English.  Wf 
now  have  a  Dissenters'  government  in  Great  Britain;  is  the  United  State; 
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The  growth  of  tolerance,  respect,  and  sympathy  for  the 
Catholic  Church  was  long  retarded  by  political  causes.  The 
Catholic  religion  was  regarded  as  Irish  ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  or  so,  that  the  respectable,  conscientious, 
and  genuinely  Irish  portion  of  the  Irish  in  the  United  States 
have  obtained  recognition  as  the  Irish.  Before  that  time,  those 
who  stuck  themselves  forward  as  t/ie  Irish  (and  unfortunately 
were  allowed  to  do  so)  and  who  called  anti-Irish  any  one  who 
did  not  agree  with  them,  were  men  who  in  character,  in  princi- 
ples, in  conduct,  were  neither  Catholic  nor  Irish.  When  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  arose,  the  "  Irish  politi- 
cians" (as  the  Americans  call  them)  in  the  United  States,  were 
all  opposed  to  emancipation.  John  Mitchell,  having  escaped 
from  Australia  by  breaking  his  parole  came  to  the  United 
States,  founded  a  newspaper,  and  in  its  columns  defended 
slavery ;  and  he  sent  his  two  sons  to  fight  in  defence  of  slavery. 
They  persuaded  the  mass  of  the  Irish  that  if  the  negro  were  em- 
ancipated he  would  come  North  and  deprive  them  of  employ- 
ment (just  as  the  English  agricultural  labourer  has  been  per- 
suaded that  if  Ireland  had  "  Home  Rule,"  the  Irish  would  be  so 
impoverished  that  they  would  flock  over  to  England  and  deprive 
him  of  employment)  ;  and  they  did  their  best  in  the  Northern 
States  to  keep  the  "  fighting  race"  from  coming  forward  to  fight 
for  the  Union.  When  the  war  was  over,  it  was  seen  that  their 
whole  power  was  directed  to  involve  the  country  that  gave  them 
a  home  in  a  war  on  British  America  and  w'ith  the  greatest  power 
in  the  world  ;  of  which  the  certain  consequence  would  have  been 
a  fresh  rebellion  in  the  South,  and  probably  with  success  for  the 
South.  It  was  seen  that  they  had  obtained  American  citizenship 
on  false  pretences  by  swearing  that  they  renounced  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Their  raids  upon  British  America 
(where  the  Irish  were  better  treated  than  in  the  United  States) 
discredited  and  disgraced  the  United  States  to  the  advantage  of 
England,  and  were  followed  by  the  assassination  of  the  greatest 
Irishman  of  the  generation  following  O'Connell.  f 

In  1882,  the  American  Ambassador  in  London  was  warned  by 
Mr.  Justin  McCanby  that  Irish-Am°ricans  were  coming  over  to 
Ireland  to  break  the  laws  and  get  themselves  arrested,  that  they 
might  then  claim  protection,  as  American  citizens,  from  the 
American  Government,  in  the  hope  of  cieating  war  between  the 
two  powers.  Those  criminal  lunatics  are  now  put  down;  and 
the  true  Irish  such  as  Mr.  Onahan  of  Chicago  (the  grand  old 
man  of  the  Irish  in  America)  and  Mr.  Crimmins  of  New  York 
are  recognised  by  public  opinion  as  t/ie  Irish.      These  men  suf- 


more  friendly  to  them  than  it  was  to  the  Conservatives  ?  It  is  not  more 
friendly,  and  it  is  less  respectful.  The  ablest  and  most  influential  news- 
paper in  New  York  has  described  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  feebleopportunist,  without  either  backbone  or  principles,  who 
has  blundered  in  dealing  with  every  question,  and  has  had  to  be  kicked  by 
public  opinion  into  the  right  course.  I  must  say  here,  as  to  American 
"  yellow  journalism,"— If  the  yellowest  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Morley  to  make  it  the  mouth-piece  of  his  pro-Boerism, 
and  if  he  is  good  enough  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  then  it  is  good  enough 
for  American  hod-carriers  and  street-pavers  to  read.  The  American  hod- 
carrier  and  the  Radical  Secretary  of  State  are  brought  on  common  ground 
when  the  jVc~w  Vori  Journal Jnovi  called  The  American)  is  the  cliannel  of 
communication  between  th 

t  Though  these  w'Tetcljs^vfassume  the  Celtic  title  of  Fenian  or  Clan-na- 
Gael  they  are  u^jiatTydescendants  of  Cromwellians  and  Covenanters 
Dr.  T.  Dunbar  Ir^ram  points  out  that  in  1798,  "while  the  Celtic  West  was 
tranquil,  the  six  counties  in  which  the  rebellion  raged  had  been  the  most 
thickly  planted  by  immigrants  from  England,  and  the  majority  of  the 
peasantry  in  these  counties  had  English  or  Scotch  names  Foui  of  the 
counties  had  formed  the  English  Pale.  Many  of  the  leaders  were  Pro- 
testants." fheir  spirit  is  shown  by  a  speech  of  one  of  them  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  during  the  Boer  war  :  -"  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  England  " 
"  What  would  you  strike  her  with  ?  With  your  fist  ?"  '■  I  don't  care  •  let 
us  have  some  bloodshed  (not  his  own)  to  keep  up  the  old  halred"~noi  to 
do  any  good  to  Ireland.  In  Montreal,  the  only  city  in  Canada  where  there 
are  Fenians,  the  widow  of  the  murderer  of  D'Arcy  McGee  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  murder  during  her  life  bv  hanging  out  the  green 
flag.  Those  so-called  Inshmen  who  allowed  their  flag  to  be  disgraced  were 
worse  than  she.  A.  M.  SaWivmS  Story  of  Ireland  does  not  refer  to  the 
murder,  and  glonfies  the  Raids  as  the  last  grand  exploits  of  the  Irish  race 
and  has  the  impudence  to  say  that  the  Fenians  won  victories  fit  is  a 
question  whether  that  book  or  Froude's  English  in  Ireland  takes  the  cake 
for  fiction].  One  hour  after  the  shooting  of  President  McKinley  one  of 
those  wretches  said  to  one  of  my  colleagues:  "  I  am  not  sorry  for  hi?n  ■  he 
was  a  friend  of  England;"  i.e.  the  ruler  of  everv  country  which  give.s  them 
a  home  ought  to  be  shot  if  he  will  not  sacrifice'the  interests  of  his  country 
to  promote  their  designs.  -^ 


fered  long  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  morality,  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional reform,  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Onahan  was  as 
ready  to  die  for  Ireland  as  his  two  grandfathers  who  (as  he  told 
me)  perished  in  '98  ;  but  he  knew  that  times  were  changed, 
that  this  is  the  age  of  constitutional  reform,  that  Ireland  and 
England  have  common  interests,  that  the  British  Empire  offers 
a  great  career  to  Irishmen;  and  he  risked  his  life  (as  McGee 
lost  it)  to  keep  the  Green  Flag  pure  from  all  .stain  of  association 
with  anarchy  and  murder.  He  lived  to  see  the  Green  Flag 
floating  over  Windsor  Ca.stle,  and  the  Wearing  of  the  Green  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  recognised  by  royal  order  to  the  army  (under 
a  conservative  ministry  ;  as  indeed,  all  recognitiori  of  the  Green — 
such  as  the  use  of  it  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Royal  University, 
and  the  placing  of  the  Harp  upon  the  Royal  Standard — has  been 
by  Conservative  Ministries). 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Onahan,  his  grand  countenance — grand 
as  a  Roman  antique  hero  or  god — was  deeply  marked  by  the 
signs  of  sorrow  for  the  recent  loss  of  his  wife.  As  he  talked 
over  Irish  affairs  with  me,  and  spoke  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  as 
impeding  reform  in  Ireland  (because  reform  is  as  much  the 
enemy  of  revolution  as  revolution  is  the  enemy  of  reform)  and 
disgracing  the  Irish  name,  I  interposed:  "and  persecuting  every 
one  not  as  insane  as  they," — "Ah,"  he  said,  "  it  is  /that  know 
that.  But  they  have  no  power  now,  except  among  drunkards 
and  those  who  make  drunkards."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
Ireland,  reason  has  triumphed.  "  When  I  first  met  Mr.  Red- 
mond," writes  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook,  "  I  was  more  or  less  of  a  sepa- 
ratist ;  Jie  made  me  an  hnperialist.  .  .  .  John  Redmond 
knew  the  Empire;  his  wife  was  an  Australian  ;  and  even  when  I 
first  met  him,  he  had  been  round  the  World  ...  I  say 
with  some  confidence  that  never,  while  John  Redmond  is  leader. 
will  the  Irish  party  consent  to  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Empire "  (the  severest  censure  on 
Morley 's  attempt  in  1886  to  deprive  Ireland  of  representation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  thereby  repeal  the  union).  The 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Onahan,  Mr.  Crimmins  and  Mr.  Redmond* 
by  American  public  opinion  as  the  Irish  has  made  '•  the  Irish 
religion"  respected. 

Another  cause  of  respect  for  the  Catholic  religion  has  been 
the  consequences  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  American  gov- 
ernment found  that  the  Filipinos  could  not  be  governed  at  all 
unless  the  Catholic  religion  were  recognised  as  their  national 
religion.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  an  understanding  with 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Puritan 
ministers  who  hallooed  on  the  American  mob  to  the  war  with 
Spain  have  outwitted  themselves. 

A  third  cause  is  the  shadow  of  impending  Socialism.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  changed  his  opinions  on  every  point  of 
public  policy  from  Radicalism  to  Conservatism.  On  no  subject 
has  his  change  been  so  great  and  .so  striking  as  in  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  Radical's  hatred  of  Catholicism  for  the  Conserva- 
tive's recognition  that  Catholicism  is  alike  a  bulwark  of  order 
against  anarchy  and  a  bulwark  of  individual  liberty  against 
Socialism.  Such  are  the  causes  of  the  change  in  American 
opinion  of  which  the  publication  of  a  Catholic  Eucyclopadia  by 
the  Appletons  is  only  one  (but  a  very  striking)  sign. 


»  Mr.  Redmond  during  his  visits  to  the  United  State.s.  while  speaking 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  Irish  self-government,  against  the  centralized 
Union,  has  never  said  one  word  against  England  or  the  English  In  this 
his  language  has  honourably  differed  from  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  IS  head  of  the  Gaelic  League ;  who  when  he  came  to  Rochester, 
New  \ork,  made  the  Irish  there  so  ashamed  of  his  combination  of  affected 
vulgarity  m  accent  and  phrase,  and  of  abuse'  of  the  English  people,  with 
devotion  to  centralized  government  [for  the  sake  of  his  suppored  personal 
and  sectarian  mterests]  that  the  Irishman  who  presided  at  his  lectu.e  and 
introduced  him  to  the  audience,  excluded  all  notice  of  the  leaure  after  its 
delivery  from  a  newspaper  of  which  he  is  sub-editor.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's 
offence  was  considered  all  the  greater  because  many  Englishmen  in 
IW  hi^M  'P°';',='"?r'y  V^oiier^A  subscriptions  to  the  fund  raised  to 
^hpfln      ■        ?•      ^'^t'^'5'";"'  '^'"'^^   °f  ^"^hmen   are  well  illustrated  by 

I  St  I^S's  D?'  "  "V'  '"''"^">'  ^■""^"-  ^"  ^"^''■"-  ^bout  to  delive^r 
a  St.  Patrick  s  Day  speech  to  an  auoience  came  to  me  to  see  if  his  facts 
were  correct  for  Irish -Americans  know  no  Irish  histoiy].  Another  coun 
trym..n  of  his  ^vho  had  seen  the  address  had  said:  ■'  Aren'f  vou  goine  o 
say  .anything  against  England  >"  "1  am  not;  I  am  goW  ^to  pfa°™ 
own  people  and  let  others  alone."  The  ■'  Rebel"  Irish  are  alfanti  Colon^f 
[I  suppose  because  of  our  sympathy  for  the  Itishl  while  the  r^/l,  1  r  •  u 
are  always  ready  to  fight  oi.r  battles  ^'  ^^  Catholic  Irish 
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€xp(jrieiice$  in  San  Francisco. 
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By  Rev.  J. 

O  city  in  the  country  is  to-day  more  wideawake 
than  San  Francisco.  None  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  residence,  for  business,  for  investment. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  city  of  destiny.  The  outlook 
promises,  and  facts  help  prove  that  here  is  estab- 
lished one  of  the  cities  of  the  ages  that  will  take 
its  place  in  the  roll-call  with  Carthage,  Constanti- 
nople, Rome,  Venice,  London,  New  York."  So  reads  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  folder,  entitled  "  San  Francisco, 
California's  Metropolis,"  that  I  obtained  in  that  city  last 
September. 

After  reading  in  the  newspapers  the  telegrams  concerning 
the  appalling  disaster  that  has  overtaken  the  famous  city,  one 
who  has  been  there  so  recently  may  be  pardoned  for  an  attack 
of  aicoethes  scribendi. 

We  stepped  from  the  train  at  Oakland  on  the  morning  of  a 
beautiful  day,  and  were  soon  on  board  the  luxurious  ferry 
steamer  bound  for  "  Frisco."  Unfortunately,  the  wind  was 
ahead,  so  that  the  smoke  from  the  city  was  blown  towards  us 
and  precluded  a  good  v'ew  from  the  water.  It  was  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  city  was  situated  on  a  somewhat  hill)  site,  and 
that  the  buildings  were  closely  packed.  Our  first  care  was  to 
find  the  station,  from  which  we  were  to  leave  for  San  Jose  in 
the  evening  so  that  we  might  deposit  hand-baggage  and  get 
large  baggage  checked.  The  next  thing  needful  was  to  find 
our  bank  and  change  our  draft ;  that  attended  to,  we  were  free 
to  take  in  as  many  sights  as  possible  during  the  few  hours  at 
our  disposal. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  might  best  be  accomplished,  we 
found  our  way  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  told  one  of  the 
secretaries  our  business,  and  found  that  he  was  only  too  willing 
to  direct  us.  Of  course  his  first  suggestion  was  to  visit  Cliff 
House,  where  we  might  see  seals  and  surf,  but  when  we  told 
him  that  we  came  from  a  land  where  the  seal  fishery  was  one  of 
the  chief  industries,  and  that  we  were  all  too  familiar  with  the 
Atlantic  surf,  he  quietly  remarked  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
our  while  to  spend  our  time  in  that  way,  but  instead  suggested 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  or  Spreckles. 

Acting  upon  the  plan  he  suggested,  we  first  visited  the  cele- 
brated "  Call"  building.  This  is  a  huge  square  tower-like 
structure  rising  fifteen  stories,  surmounted  by  a  dome  in  which 
there  are  four  stories  more.  After  visiting  the  Italian  restaurant 
on  the  fourteenth  story  we  took  the  elevator  for  the  Cupola  at 
the  top,  and  soon  found  ourselves  viewing  the  city  from  that 
coign  of  vantage.  Here  we  were  at  least  twenty  stories  from 
the  ground',  with  a  clear  uninterrupted  view  in  all  directions. 
Away  down  below  were  the  streets,  busy  with  street  cars  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  and  with  the  genus  /wmo—^'&  were 
too  far  away  to  detect  sex  or  race  distinctions— moving  about 
in  all  directions.  No  sounds  from  the  busy  streets  reached  us, 
but  just  below  us  there  was  at  intervals  the  peculiar,  rapid  tap- 
ping of  the  electric  riveter,  a  sound  to  be  heard  in  every  city 
now  that  we  are  in  the  era  of  the  steel-framed  building. 

Having  descended  \.o  terra  Jirma,  we  walked  a  short  distance 

alon-   str'eets   lined    with    magniticent   stores  to  The   Palace  of 

Diamonds  on  Montgomery  Street.     We  found  ourselves  m  what 

mi"ht    have  been    considered  a  veritable  fairy  palace,  but   here 

"^     .  ■        ...  .  .  .,1       Ti.,,.,n  fhp  fntire  length  of  the  store  were 


E.    Peters. 

two  glass  covered  show-cases  filled  with  all  kinds  of  jewelry,  al 
of  it  gold,  and  set  with  diamonds.  The  walls  were  covered  witf 
plate  glass  mirrors  which  made  the  place  seem  very  large  anc 
all  the  more  gorgeous,  whilst  electric  lights  flashed  out  in  al 
directions  and  caused  many-colored  tints  to  be  seen  in  the  heav) 
crystal  electrobiers. 

Courteous  assistants  bade  us  welcome,  called  our  attention  tc 
the  pictures  frescoed  on  the  ceiUng  adorned  with  genuine  dia 
monds,  showed  us  a  tray  of  rings  on  which  was  one  worth  $6000 
and  gave  us  a  little  souvenir  booklet.  The  glitter  of  the  gold 
the  flash  of  the  diamonds,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  electrica 
display  made  an  impression  on  the  memory  that  will  not  easilj 
be  effaced.  But  alas  for  worldly  treasure  !  the  telegraph  mes 
sage  said  "  the  fire  is  raging  on  Montgomery  Street,"  and  thi< 
Palace  of  Diamonds  is  probably  a  melancholy  wreck. 

We  next  climbed  the  hill  to  China-town  where  30,000  celestial; 
have  their  quarters  in  a  space  that  is  covered  by  twelve  blocks 
One  did  not  need  to  fancy  that  he  was  in  China  Up  anc 
down  by  the  sides  of  the  shop  windows  were  Chinese  characters 
in  the  windows  were  all  manner  of  Chinese  wares,  and  the  onlj 
human  beings  that  one  saw  were  Chinese,  some  in  their  native 
costumes,  and  others  clad  in  American  garb.  We  went  intc 
one  large  store  where  we  saw  most  beautiful  silks  and  embroid 
eries — at  too  stiff  a  price,  however,  for  our  slender  purse, — anc 
most  delicate  china  of  all  kinds,  but  we  did  not  essay  a  purchase 
for  we  had  seen  the  baggage-men  landing  trunks  at  the  various 
stations,  and  we  thought  that  we  could  better  endure  the  doin^ 
without,  than  find  our  delicate  and  dainty  bits  shivered  to  frag 
menis  when  next  we  opened  our  trunks. 

From  China-town  we  went  to  Golden  Gate  Park  by  the  cable 
cars,  a  ride  of  twenty-five  minutes  for  a  five-cent  fare.  Day; 
might  be  sjient  in  this  beautiful  place,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fev 
hours.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste  and  ars 
kept  in  splendid  order.  The  drives  and  walks  are  finished  witl 
crude  petroleum  so  that  there  is  no  dust  to  dull  the  vivid  greer 
of  the  grass,  or  the  charming  tints  of  the  flowers.  On  all  side; 
were  flowers  ;  roses  of  all  descriptions,  fuchsias  grown  to  shrub; 
four  or  five  feet  in  height  and  covered  with  blooms,  lilies  o 
many  varieties,  dahlias  of  many  colors — all  of  them  growing 
out  in  the  open  air  just  as  do  the  hardier  perennials  in  oui 
northern  clime.  Tropical  plants  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found  ir 
a  very  fine  conservatory.  With  commendable  wisdom  the  au 
thorities  have  each  plant  labelled  with  its  ordinary  as  well  as  it; 
scientific  name,  together  with  the  place  from  which  it  wa: 
brought.  Not  far  removed  from  the  conservatory  is  the  museum 
As  the  building  is  in  the  Egyptian  style  the  plain  and  peculia 
looking  exterior  gives  no  suggestion  of  the  trearures  within.  A 
the  entrance  we  were  m«tby  a  lad  who  asked  for  our  umbrella: 
and  camera  and  gave  a  check  for  them  ;  in  answer  to  a  questioi 
as  to  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the^se  valuables,  the  lad  respondec 
with  a  cheery,  "  nothing,  sir."  Such  magnanimity  on  the  par 
of  "  the  powers  that  be"  makes  a  pleasant  oasis  in  the  drear; 
monotony  of  the.  "  five  cents  an  article,  sir,"  of  the  railwai 
stations  and  other  places  where  your  hand  baggage  is  eithe 
demanded  or  bestowed.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  all  that  is  t( 
be  seen  in  that  building.  In  one  room  are  all  manner  of  article; 
gathered  from  the  Indian  tribes,  in'  another  a  fac  simile  of  al 
the   furniture    in    the    bed    chamber   of    the  Great  Napoleon  a 
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Versailles;  in  another  mummies  from  Ej^ypt  and  casts  from  the. 
Babylonian  monuments,  in  another  mineral  specimens  of  all 
kinds,  together  with  a  great  profusion  of  gems  and  precious 
stones.  Collections  of  ancient  armour  and  weapons,  coins  and 
medals,  copies  of  famous  documents,  pottery  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, paintings  and  statuary— all  these  and  many  others  "  too 
numerous  to  mention"  are  open  for  inspection  '•'  free,  gratis,  and 
for  nothing."  A  little  further  on  is  the  open-air  concert  arena, 
a  large  and  level  plot  of  grass,  seated  with  benches  to  accom- 
modate an  aludience  of  several  thousands.  The  band  stand  is 
in  the  shape  of  an  mmense  triumphal  arch,  apse-like  on  the 
inside,  and  flanked  on  either  side  with  a  double  colonnade. 
Other  items  of  interest  are  the  aviary  with  hundreds  of  living 
birds  in  many  species,  parks  containing  deer,  elk,  and  buffalos, 
a  lake  in  which  sport  sw-ans  and  many  kinds  of 'water  fowl,  a 
handsome  building  surrounded  by  grounds  dedicated  especially' 
to  the  use  of  children,  and  a  Japanes  tea  garden  where  all  kinds 
of  rockeries,  narrow  winding  paths  ingeniously  laid  out,  fantastic 
bridges,  and  a  tea  house  where  tea  and  cake  are  served  in 
Oriental  style  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten  cents. 

Many  of  the  principal  buildings  could  only  be  seen  by  us  as 
we  sped  along  in  the  cars :  the  City  Hall,  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  Palace  Hotel,  the  Mint,  the  churches,  all  of  them  of  elegant 
design,  telling  to  all  observers  not  merely  that  the  citizens  were 
wealthy,  but  that  they  were  artistic  in  their  tastes. 

The  traffic  viewed  from  the  street-car  was  a  most  interesting 
study.  Here  might  be  seen  six  or  eight  heavy  draft  horses 
hauling  a  large  iron  tank,  containing  crude  petroleum  ;  yonder 
were  large  trucks  piled  high  with  boxes  of  canned  or  dried  fruits  ; 
whilst  horses  and  carts,  and  carriages  of  all  descriptions  were 
endeavouring  to  get  in  opposite  directions,  thus  adding  to  the 
apparent  confusion.  Into  the  tangle  comes  the  electric  car,  but 
it  gets  no  right  of  way.  The  motorman  understands  the  situation, 
he  sounds  his  gong  to  let  the  teamster  know  that  he  is  at  his 
cart's  tail,  but  he  must  slow  up  and  follow  cautiously.  The 
teamster  understands  the  situation,  too,  he  does  not  look  back 
to  see  where  the  car  is,  his  eyes  are  intent  on  what  is  before 
him  and  when  opportunity  offers  he  turns  out  and  the  car 
passes  on. 

For  the  more  leisurely  sight-seeing  pedestrian,  the  shop- 
window's  presented  endless  attractions.  Here  were' displayed 
articles  of  all  kinds,  from  ponderous  mining  machinery  to  the 
most  elegant  jewelry,  together  with  all  the  articles  in  the  me- 
chanical, and  furnishing,  and  grocery,  and  drygoods,'and  literary, 
and  art  departments  that  were  necessary  to  supply  the  needs 
and  luxuries  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  society — from  the  men 
with  the  pick  toiling  for  the  gold,  to  those  who  had  the  minted 
gold  jingling  in  their  pockets,  or  the  manufactured'gold  glitter- 
ing on  their  person. 

But  what  a  difference  between  the  San  Francisco  that  we 
saw  in  September,  1905,  and  the  San  Francisco  that  Rev.-Wm. 
Taylor  saw  September,  1849.  He  says  "  We  ascended  the  hill 
above  Clark's  Point  and  got  our  first  view  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Not  a  brick  house  in  the  place,  and  but  few  of  vvood, 
and  they  were  constructed  mainly  of  lumber  from  goods  boxes, 
and  three  or  four  single-story  abode  houses ;  not  a  pier  or  wharf 
in  the  harbor,  but  a  vast  encampment  in  tenis  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men  and  about  ten  women."  At  that  time  "  potatoes 
were  fifty  cents  a  pound ;  South  American  apples,  fifty  cents 
each  ;  dried  apples,  seventy  five  cents  a  pound  ;  Oregon  butter 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  pound ;  fresh  beef,  fifty  cents  a 


pound;  Hour,  fifty  dollars  a  barrel  5  lumber  from  three  to  four 
hundred  dollars  per  thousand  feet." 

Concerning  the  city  that  we  saw,  the  following  facts  may  be 
of  interest.  Its  population  was  in  the  vicinity  of  500,000,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  was  .$545,866,446,  the  bank 
clearings  for  a  year  were  over  $1,500,000,000,  there  were  180 
miles  of  electric  railway  and  77  miles  of  cable  road,  4  libaries 
contaJning  over  500,000  volumes,  82  public  schools,  28  public 
parks,  '62  hotels,  and  30  leading  churches,  beside  a  number  of 
smaller  ones. 

Nothing  so  became  our  visit  to  San  Francisco  as  our  manner 
of  leaving  it.  After  crossing  to  Oakland  we  boarded  one  of 
the  magnificently  equipped  trains  that  carry  first  class  sleeping- 
car  passengers  only  to  Chicago  in  the  shortest  time,  but  with  the  greatest 
comfort.  The  tVain  consisted  of  Pullman  sleeping-cars,  all  of  them  fitted 
with  electricity,  not  only  for  call  bells,  but  for  lighting  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion ro  the  lights  overhead  there  were  lights  ior  each  seat.  Upon  raising 
a  plated  cover  a  small  bulb  of  ground  glass  was  found  attached  to  the 
underside,  and  when  the  cover  was  raised  to  the  proper  point  a  spring 
caught  it  and  switched  on  the  current,  whilst  the  plated  socket  served  as  a 
parabolic  reflector.  At  the  rear  of  the  train  was  an  observation  car  which 
was  a  much  advertised  specialty  of  this  particular  "  Overland  Limited." 
For  smokers  there  fwas  a  spacious  apartment  where  refreshments  were 
served  and  where  there  were  easy-chairs,  writing  desks,  and  current  peri- 
odicals, whilst  for  those  who  did  not  indulge  in  the  '•  weed"  there  was  a 
spacious  parlor  furnished  with  broad  plate  windows,  luxurious  easy<hairs 
with  hassocks,  a  library  containing  the  works  of  popular  authors,  current 
magazines  in  leather  covers,  and  a  writing  desk  provided  with  all  materials 
for  correspondence,  Including  daintly  tinted  and  embossed  writing  paper. 
The  platform  at  the  end  of  the  car  was  broad  and  roomy  and  had  every 
convenience  for  passengers  who  wished  to  sit  outside.  All  the  privileges 
of  this  car  were  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  passengers  without  extra  charge. 
Amidst  such  sumptous  surroundings  we  sped  along  enjoying  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  the  mountains  till  by  and  by  Ogden  was  reached,  and  we 
stepped  into  another  train  that  took  us  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Biitannia  Coz'e,  Trinity  Bay. 


jvj  -•-  k_/w 
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Co  earl  6rep  ana  partp 

On  their  Visit  to  Reiufoundland. 

By  Dan  Canvll. 

From  our  fair  sister  land,  from  where 
Tfie  broad  St.  Lawrence  mirrors  clear. 

The  spires  of  a  thousand  fanes. 

We  give  thee  gracious  welcome  here. 

A  welcome  warm  and  broad  and  deep, 
(Ontainted  by'the  hints  that  fall. 

From  party-press  and  partisans) 
Goes  out  unto  yq-uone  and  all. 


The  maple  leaf  we'll  twine  to-day 
In  Terra  Nona's  wreath  of  fern  ; 

BriTjlit  scion  of  the  house  of  Grey 

Bpti  voyage  and  may  you  soon  return. 
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Dciurounaiana  l)amc=Core, 

By   Most   Rev.    M.    F.    Howley,    D.D. 
XVI. 

^^^^'^^^-  cruised  along  the   South  Coast  of  Newfoundland  as  far  as  Lape 
KE   southern,  or    western,   side  of  the  entrance  to  ^ay,  thence   crossing  to  Cape   Breton    they   founded  the  settle- 
Trinity  is  formed  by  an   island  or   peninsula,  (for  ment  of   Spanish  Bay   the    name   borne,   till   quite   recently,  by 
I  find   it  represented    in    both    ways   on    different  Sydney. 

maps),  called  Salvage  Hill.    The  name  is  Spanish  A   few    miles  to   the   South  West  of  Spaniard's  B^v*  ;, 

(pronounced    Sa/-Tii/i-/u7y)    hence  at  present  it  is  harbour  of 

pronounced   by  the  people  not  Salvegt.  but  Sal-  bonaventure. 

7V7^v,  with  the  accent  on  the   second    syllable   and  'i'lis  was  a  favourite  name  with  the  Spaniards  and   Portuguese, 

the  long  sound  of  a,  as  in  r;ige.     It  is  the    name   given   by   the  It  means  "welcome"  or  "  fortunate"  and  the  application  is  ob- 

Spaniards  to  the   Indians;   Portuguese,    Selvagem  ;  Italian,  Sel-  vious.     It  appears  on  the  earliest  dated  maps  which  we  possess 

vnggio  ;  French,  Sauvage.  It  is  to  be  met  with  on  many  parts  of  such    as   MajoUo's  A.  D.    1527, — and  was   no   doubt    ^jven   by 

our  coast,   and  is  translated   on  our   English   maps,  as    Indian  Corlereal. 


Head,  Wild  Cove,  Savage  Harbour,  &c. 

Coming  southward  from  Trinity  we  pass  a  Harbour  called 

TKOUl'V. 

Concernii  g  this  rrme  Cj^ron  Smith  .-ajs:  "  Trouty  a  purely 
English  n.ime  unique  because  none  other  of  the  same  name  in 
Newfoundland.  It  is  so  named  because  a  river  runs  into  the 
harbour  once  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  trout  it  contained," 
but  the  name  undet  a  slight  change  is  not  unique.  There  is  a 
"Trout  RiTer"  a  small  cove  near  Bonne  Bay,      Then 

CUCKHOLDS  cove. 

This  name  is  also  repeated,  thus  we  have  it  again  between  St. 
John's  and  Kj/fv   Vi/iy. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  name  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  should  be  applied  to  any  place  on  our  coast.  It  inay 
be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  a  species  of  fish  called  the 
Curkhold.  It  is  a  STUthern  ojean  fish,  otherwise  called  the 
Cow  fish  (  Osfracion  Camelliii'is).  It  is  somewhat  like  the  Bream, 
a  fish  common  in  our  waters,  and  which  has  given  its  name  to 
some  places  as,  Point  Brea  n,  in  Placentia  Bay.  We  next 
come  to 

Spaniard's  bay 
This  name  and  varieties  of  it,  such  as  Spanish  Room,  Span- 
iard's Harbour,  &c„  are  found  repeated  on  our  coast.  The  best 
known  is  the  harbour  bearing  this  name  near  Harbour  Grace  in 
Conception  Bay.  Our  early  planters  did  not  always  distinguish 
between  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  but  called  them  all  indis- 
criminately— Spiniards.  This  was  owing  to  their  similarity  of 
national  characteri>tics,  language  and  appearance ;  also  to  the 
fact  that  Portugal  was  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  from  1580 


A  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bonaventure  is  a  harbour  called,  on 
the  Maps 

BRITISH    HARBOUR 

"  The  old  name  for  this  place,"!  am  informed  by  Canon  Smith, 

"  was 

"  SHUT-IN    HARBOUR 

"  a  most  appropriate  name,  as  the  harbour  is  surrounded  by 
"  high  hills  which  completely  shut  it  in,  on  every  side  except  the 
"  entrance  thereto.  Our  fishermen  \fith  their  general  aptitude 
"  to  mispronounce,"  corrupted  the  name  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  imagined  but  cannot  be  written.  As  a  .sort  of  compromise 
it  received  the  name  of  Filthy  Harbour !  "  a  most  inappropriate 
"  name  and  one  conferring  an  altogether  unwarranted  stigma 
'•  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  who  are  and  have  always  been 
"  noted  for  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  surroundings."  It 
is  evident  that  the  services  of  the  "  Nomenclature  Committee" 
are  necessary  here. 

Between  British  Harbour  and  New  Bonai'entnre  is  a  small 
place  which  the  fisherman  call 

CARELESS   HARBOUR 

this  as  appears  from  the  maps  should  be 

KERLEy'S    HARBOUR 

from  a  man  of  that  name  who  first  settled  there. 

Between  this  and  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  names  of  small  places,  not  of  any  historical  account  and 
some  of  them  not  very  euphonious  such  as,  "  Old  Tilt,"  "  Gin 
Cove,"  "  Bald  Nap,"  "  Hatchet  Cove,"  "  Butter  Cove,"  "  Tea 
Cove,"  &c.  No  doubt  all  of  them  have  some  local  history,  or 
point  to  some  natural  conformation  of   the  land  or  water.      The 


to  1640.      It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards  frequented  our  coasts      only  one  I  wish  to  allude  to  particularly  just  now  is 


in  those  days.  As  Hayes  in  his  account  of  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert's  enterprise  (1583)  mentions  distinctly  both  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  ships  as  being  in  St.  John's  Harbour.  But  the 
Portuguese  have  left  their  impress  in  a  more  marked  manner. 
In  fact  they  completely  ousted  Spain  from  any  claim  to,  or  in- 
terest in  Newfoundland.  The  wily  monarch— Kmg  John  II. 
—by  a  ruse  having  induced  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  alter 
the  Line  of  Demarcation  laid  down  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and 
so  secured  the  possession  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.  An  old  Spanish  writer,  Suza,  says  the 
Spanish  made  a  settlement  in  Placentia  in  152  i  and  no  doubt 
they,  and  not  the  French,  gave  it  the  name  as  we  shall  see  later 
on.  '  They  also  founded  the  settlement  of  Spanish  Room  on  the 
west  side  of  Placentia  Bay  where  some  ruins  of  a  Chapel  are 
cHII   shown.      iVe  also  learn   from   the  above  author  that  they 


RANDOM 

Island  and  Sound.  I  have  not  heard  any  explanation  of  this 
name.  It  appears  on  Cook's  maps  as  far  back  as  1784,  and  per- 
haps even  more  remotely.  It  is  strange  that  on  some  old  maps 
this  Island  is  called 

IRELAND, 

and  at  the  present  day  a  small  island  at  the  N.  E.  of  Random 
is  called  Ireland's  Eye.  On  the  French  Maps  it  is  simply  called 
Oeil {ty&).  On  Lotter's  map,  1720,  Ireland's  Eye.  "Forminga 
part  of  New  Bonaventure,"  I  quote  from  Canon  Smith,  "are 
White  Point,  George's  Cove,  and  Cafs  Cove.  White  Point  is  so 
named  frotn  the  appearance  of  the  head  itself  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  white  sand  stone.     George's  Cove  named  after  the 

*  Canon   Smith   says,  this  name   was  given  on  account  of  a  wreck  of  a 
Spanish  ship  there  many  years  ago. 
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George  family  of  New  Harbour,  some  of  that  name  now  live  at 
Bonaventure. 

cats'  cove 
named  after  the  wild  cat,  locally  known  as  the  wood- 
cat.  "My  firm  belief  is,"  continues  Canon  Smith,  "that  every 
place  in  Newfoundland  known  as  Cat's  Cove  has  been  so 
named  after  the  wood-martin.  That  little  animal  was  far  more 
common  on  the  sea-coast,  and  that  up  to  quite  recent  times 
within  my  own  memory,  than  many  suppose.  When  I  was  a 
boy  the  wood  cats  were  frequently  trapped  in  Smith's  Sound 
in  Trinity  Bay.  Cat  Harbour  on  the  north  side  of  C.  Freels 
may  possibly  have  been  named  after  the  seal-cat,  but  even  this 
is  doubtful.  There  are  sand-dunes  there  and  in  the  spring  of 
1870  I  found  there  stumps  of  large  trees  buried  in  the  sand,  so 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  place  may  have  been  heavily  tim- 
bered." 

Coming  Southwards  towards  the   bottom  of   Trinity   Bay  we 
reach  the  inlet  called 

BAY    bulls'    arm. 

This  name  became  of  world-wide  fame  about  a  half  a  century 
since,  by  the  landing  there  of  the  shore  end  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  in  1858.  The  name  is  repeated  in  the  well  known  and 
prosperous  settlement  of  Bay  Bulls — a  few  miles  south  of  Saint 
John's.  The  origin  of  the  name,  however,  is  puzzUng.  Several 
suggestions  are  put  forward,  but  they  are  not  convincing.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  originally  Eng- 
lish or  corrupted  from  the  French.  Some  of  the  French  maps 
translate  it  from  the  English  into  Baye  des  Tanreaux.  Others, 
however,  make  a  French  word  of  it.  Thus  M.  Baudouin,  the 
military  chaplain  of  D'Iberville's  army,  who,  marching  over  the 
land  from  Placentia  in    1697,  captured   Ferryland,    Bay   Bulls, 


Whittles  Bay  and  St.  John's,  writes  it  Baye  Boulk.  The  French 
word  Bouk  means  a  ball  or  playing  bowl,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  large  sized  beach  stones  (galets)  which  are  rounded 
like  bowls.  But  as  these  are  common  to  many  harbours  it  may 
be  asked,  why  it  should  be  especially  applied  to  this  harbour  in 
particular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another  suggested  solu- 
tion, viz.,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  roaring  of  the  water,  which 
sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  But  this  is  heard  in  many 
other  harbours,  even  more  so  than  in  Bay  Bulls.  The  name 
is  found  as  far  back  as  1622.  In  a  letter  of  Captain  Daniel 
Powells,  written  from  Ferryland  to  Hon.  Secretary  Calvert,  he 
writes  of  "  the  Bay  of  Bulls." 

Coming  around  the  Bottom  of  Trinity  Bay  we  meet  the  name 

CHAPEL  ARM. 

This   name   is   found    repeated    in  different  parts  of  the  Island. 
It  probably  has   some  connection  with  Lieutenant  Chappel  who 
in  18 13  made  a  cruise  of  the  shores  in  H.M.S.  Rosamond. 
There  is  also  the  name 

RANTEM, 

another  mysterious  and  unexplained  name  (as  far  as  I  know). 
It  looks  like  a  corruption  of  Random,  or  perhaps  vice  versa. 

Coming  up  the  south  side  of  Trinity  Biy  we  have  some  very 
pretty  names,  such  as,  Heart's  Desire,  Heart's  Ease.  Heart's 
Content.  The  last  is  the  best  known  as  being  the  terminus  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable.  Bay  Bulls  Arm  was  found  unsuitable.  The 
Chaplain  Baudouin,  in  describing  D'Iberville's  adventure  of 
1697,  gives  this  Harbour  the  name  of  Havre  Content,  or  Con- 
tant  or  Content  Harbour,  or  Counting  Harbour,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  had  mistaken  the  sound  of  the  English  name 
Hcarfs  Content.      He  also  calls  Heart's  Ease,  Ardsse .' 


Photo,  by  P.  Figary. 
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By    Wm.    F. 

GREAT  deal  has  already  been  wjitten  about  this 
old  town,  but  with  a  subject  abounding  with 
historical  associations  of  over  two  and  one-half 
centuries,  much  more  can  be  said  without  ex- 
hausting  it. 

As  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  records, 
Placentia  was  founded  and  fortified  by  the  French 
about  the  year  1640.  That  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Frenchman  in  Newfoundland  is  shown  by  the  work  of  both 
Church  and  State  about  that  time,  and  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  had  gone  against 
France  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  Tri-color  was  sup- 
planted by  the  "  Meteor  flag  of  England"  in  Placentia. 


HON.    E.    M.    JACKMAN, 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs. 

Member  for  District  of  Placentia  and  St.  Mary's. 

A  chapel  was  built  here  previous  to  1650,  and  in  the  year 
1689  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  visited  Placentia  and  established 
the  Convent  c  f  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels-on  that  Mte  where  the  old 
Anglican  Church  now  stands.  The  records  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Convent,  and  the  Episcopal  visitation,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Archiepiscopal  Archives  of  Quebec.  The  remains  of  he 
old  forts  show  that  the  work  of  construction  must  have  cos  he 
French  a  fabulous  sum  of  money.  That  they  were  well  budt  ,s 
proven  by  the  fact  that  it  was  long  after  all  other  f^rench  por- 
rr.f    Newfoundland    had   become    British   that  the   Flag  of 


O'Reilly,  J.P. 

England  floated  over  Castle  Hill.  What  stirring  scenes  the  old 
place  must  have  witnessed  when  England  and  France  battled 
for  supremacy  in  and  about  Fort  Louis. 

In  the  year  17 13  we  find  the  British  ensign  flying  from  the 
old  French  flag-stafif  on  the  Hill.  The  town  was  again  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  and  British  troops  held  sway  for  the  next  one 
hundred  years.  Then  the  old  English  laws  which  told  so  hard 
on  the  early  settlers  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  Surrogate 
reigned  supreme,  administering  Justice  from  the  quarter  deck. 

Several  curious  old  records  are  in  existence  here.  One 
signed  Brown,  Surrogate,  declaring  it  unlawful  to  clear  a  patch 
of  land  in  or  about  Placentia — as  late  as  the  year  1800.  Under 
such  conditions  it  can  be  readily  seen  "  that  progress  was  not 
only  retarded  but  impossible." 

In  the  year  1786,  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  William 
IV.,  visited  Placentia  and  remained  over  winter.  Records  show 
that  on  several  occasions  during  his  stay  he  administered  Justice 
in  the  Court  House  which  had  recently  been  built.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  The  Sailor  King's  wintering  in  Pla- 
centia was  that  of  Edward  Collins,  who  was  taken  by  the  Prince 
to  England,  and  afterwards  rose  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy.  That  he  was  brave,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  After  20  years  distinguishing  himself  in  the  sea  battles 
of  the  day,  we  find  hiin  back  again  in  Placentia,  where  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.     He  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Collinses  here. 

Antiquarians  are  well  repaid  for  a  sojourn  in  the  old  Town 
where  many  old  relics  of  France  and  England  are  to  be  seen. 

A  grant  of  land  signed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  countersigned  by  hi.s 
Prime  Minister— Phelypaux,  reminds  us  of  French  days.  And 
several  old  English  documents,  as  well  as  the  Communion  Plate 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  are  mementoes  ol 
H.  R.  H.  William  Henry's  visit  here. 

Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  leaving  Placentia  without 
viewing  the  old  ruins  of  the  Forts,  and  to  go  away  without  £ 
visit  to  the  old  Church  Yard  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  old  Basque  headstones  dating  as  fai 
back  as  1676,  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  had  defied  the  mos 
learned  linguists  to  interpret  them. 

Since  that  time  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  published  a  pam 
phlet,  giving  sketches  and  translations  of  these  engravings,  anc 
so  we  are  again,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  indebted  to  ou 
Archbishop  for  the  explanation  of  many  things  connected  witi 
the  ancient  history  of  Placentia.  The  inexorable  hand  of  timi 
is  playing  sad  havoc  with  these  old  stones  and  unless  somethinj 
be  done  to  preserve  them  ere  long  these  historic  relics — ou 
connecting  link  with  the  old  Ba.sque  fisherman  of  1640— wi: 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  A  few  days  ago  His  Grac 
wrote  in  the  local  papers  asking  to  have  these  stones  taken  car 
of  by  somebody  for  the  public.  With  this  suggestion  I  thoi 
oughly  agree.  These  are  not  private  property  and  somethin 
should  be  done  to  keep  them  from  crumbling  away,  as  they  ar 
most  interesting  historical  records.  The  Old  Church  which  ha 
withstood  the  wind  and  weather  and  high  tides,  too,  of  over  15 
years,  is  now  nearly  down.  A  new  church  has  been  built  withi 
the  past  year  by  our  Anglican  friends. 

The  Old  Court  House,  another  Centenarian,  was  taken  dow 

a  year  or  two  ago. 

So  much  for  the   musty   past-for  this  time,  but  much  moi 


IIIL.     ISL^WrWUiSUL^/MSU     i^u/\r\  I  c^^  . 


could  be  told  of  Ancient  I  icnch  and  English  Placentia. 

Placentia  to-day  boasts  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  K.  C. 
Churches  in  our  Island  Home.  The  work  was  carried  on  by 
the  late  Rev.  M.  A.  Clancy,  who  was  Parish  Priest  of  Placentia 
for  many  years.  It  is  a  monument  to  his  energy  and  zeal.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Ireland  some  years  ago,  but  his  memory 
will  ever  be  held  green  by  the  people  of  Placentia. — May  he 
rest  in  peace.  At  the  present  time  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Reardon  is  erecting  a  magnificent  and  costl)  altar  which  he 
recently  imported  from  Canada,  and  which  will,  when  finished, 
be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  our  beautiful  Church. 

Our  schools  are  doing  good  work.  The  Convent,  presided 
ov^r  by  the  ladies  of  the  Presentation  Order,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  country. 


( )ur  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  would  take  the  pen  of  a  Walter 
Scott  to  describe  it.  Who  has  entered  the  place,  either  by  rail 
along  the  placid  waters  of  the  North  East  Arm,  or  by  boat  be- 
tween the  historic  points  of  Point  Verde  and  the  sheltering 
heights  of  Castle  Hill,  without  being  struck  with  its  scenic 
beauties?  The  Sportsman  is  also  well  repaid  for  a  holiday 
here.  Where  cah  better  sport  with  dog  and  gun  be  had  than  on 
the  Partridge  Grounds  of  Cape  Shore?  Or  where  can  the 
angler  find  more  enjoyment  than  in  the  North-East  and  .South- 
Eist  Rivers,  or  in  the  many  pools  and  rivers  along  the  old  road 
to  St.  John's  ?  By  the  way,  I  went  over  this  old  road  to 
Salmonier  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  certainly  needs  repairs  if  it 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Something  should  be 
done  because  it  is  a  most  valuable  highway  and  used  not  alone 
by  sportsmen,  of  which  there  are  numbers,  as  along  this  road  are 
some  of  the  best  trout  and  salmon  pools  in  the  country — but 
by    the    fisherman-farmers   of   Cape    Shore    who   drive  cattle  in 


CAPT.  .THOMAS    BONIA, 

Commander  of  the  s.s.  /Veptune  on  the  Fishery  vService. 
Member  for  the  District  of  Placentia  and  St.  Mary's.    ' 

The  Star  of  the  Sea  Hall,  built  some  years  ago,  is  a  fine 
bmldmg,  and  reflects  credit  on  its  members.  Another  fine 
structure  is  the  Court  House,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the 
town. 

The  place  is  prosperous,  therefore,  the  people  are  happy  and 
contented.  Unfortunately  great  numbers  of  our  young  men 
have  to  "go  West"  to  find  employment,  the  fishery  of  late  years 
having  been  unable  to  employ  all.  What  is  most  badly  needed 
in  Placentia  is  the  openmg  up  of  some  avenue  of  employment 
so  that  our  young  men  can  be  kept  at  home  and  thus  devote  their 
energies  and  abilities  to  the  building  up  of  the  homeland  instead 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  cities. 

Trade  is  fiourishing— at  least  our  merchants  are  not  com- 
plaining—and  that  should  be  a  good  sign  of  the  times  The 
Did  outport  prices  have  long  since  been  consigned  to  the  same 
Archives  as  the  old  French'  records.  Competition  is  keen  and 
he  "  one  per  cent  "  is  no  longer  looked  for. 

The  value  of  Placentia  as  a  tourist  resort  is  fast  becomine 
mown,  each  year  our  visitors  both  local  and  foreign  are  increas- 
ng.     We  have  a  great  deal  to  offer   those  who  pay  us  a  visit 


MICHAEL    S.    SULLIVAN. 

Land  Surveyor. 
Member  for  the  District  of  Dace.itia  and  St.   Mary's. 

large  numbers  over  it  every  year  to  the  St.  fohn's  market. 

By  and  by  w^hen  Newfoundland  in  general,  and  Placentia  in 
strean?nf  f  '^^^^^'','^"°-"  -^  ^^^^^ct  our  share  of  the  "  golden 
our  srenr.  '""{'^^^-^^^'^  ^^'^  E«t  and  West-and  thus^iiake 
our  scenic  and  sporting  re.sources  an  asset,  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose ot  bringing  us  in  the  hard  cash  ^ 

firs^Thfnr'p^'"?    "'   "r  .^°    "^""'^   *"  'h^  ^0"'i'^t  t^ffic,  the 

side— uheie  the  Railway  tern.inus  is— with   the  town       To  the 

^opl^r  ::■  ;':r-;  '^^"^  ^^^^^^-^^  ^'^-  "-  i-^e  numbers  ti 
means  n  '^  T\  ^T.""'  ^m  ''•^^^'""'"dated  by  the  pre.sent 
Towhent   entimh        ""   ^"""g'^  ^  quarter' of  a  century 

LZZSVroJi  "  "^convenience  there  is  also  .he 

aan^er  to  lite  cro.smg  m  stormy  weather  and  on  the  ice 
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piacentia  as  a  Courlst  Resort 


I 


"  Where  the  sea  thro'  all  the  mountains,  stretches  up  long  arms  between, 

Flashing,  sweeping,  with  swift  current,  like  a  river  rushing  on, 
Till  the  tide  turns  and  the  current  turning  too,  is  seaward  drawn. 

Skirting  mountain  brow  and  valley,  changing  still,  yet  still  the  same, 
Opening  up  unnumbered  vistas,  fairer  far  than  lands  of  fame, 

Scenes  to  make  an  artist  famous,  to  the  world  as  yet  unknown, 
Lovlier  than  that  Lakeland  region,  sung  by  poets  of  its  own. 

Nestling  in  its  sea-girt  valley,  'midst  its  mountains  forest  clad, 
Lies  Piacentia  rich  in  story,  that  might  make  an  author  glad." 

Frofii   "  I/ow    We  Saw  Piacentia,'"  by  ISABELLA. 

LACENTIA  has  ever  been  the  theme  of  the  writer, 
the  singer  and  the  historian.  Its  situation,  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  historic  associations 
all  beget  and  retain  never-failing  interest.  The 
Town  proper  is  situated  on  a  beach  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  and  kept  in  place  by  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side  and  the  swift  strong  currents  of  the  South- 
East  and  North-East  Arms  on   the  other.     It   is    unique   in  its 


\_Photo.  by  Sol.  Young,  Ndw  Vari.] 

VERY    REV.    J.    J.    ST.  JOHN,    P.P.,    ARGENTIA. 

situation  and  surroundings.  It  is  flanked  and  protected  by  the 
towering  summits  of  Castle  Hill  on  the  one  side,  and  the  beetling 
Strouter  and  fair  slopes  of  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  other.  The 
Arms  run  inland  for  miles,  and  are  charming  in  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  scenery.  To  the  angler  they  supply  some  of  the 
very  best  fishing  in  Newfoundland.  The  tides  flow  in  and  out 
the  Arms  every  six  hours,  and  to  stand  on  the  break-water  for 
a  short  time  and  watch 

"  The  tide  that  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home." 


is  calculated  to  create  a  feeling  in  the  observer,  akin  to  hyp- 
notism. It  fascinates  the  spectator,  and  can  be  gazed  on  with 
pleasure  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  has  beaches  capable  of  drying 
and  curing  thousands  of  quintals  of  fish.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  opulent  centre  of  a  great  bank  fishery.  When  we  find  the 
reason  why  it  is  more  profitable  for  Piacentia  men  and  other 
Newfoundlanders,  to  sail  from  Gloucester  to  our  local  fishing 
banks,  and  catch  and  carry  fish  in  American  craft  to  American 
ports,  and  when  the  mysterious  obstacles  are  removed,  Piacentia 
will  be  the  wealthiest  town  in  the  Island,  as  it  is  better  adapted, 
as  has  been  proved,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  bank 
fishery  than  any  other  port  North  or  South. 

When  the  people  of  Piacentia  realize  to  the  full  how  profitabfe 
ii  is  to  business  of  every  kind,  to  have  large  numbers  of  summer 
visitors,  they  will  begin  in  real  earnest  to  cater  to  it.  Shop- 
keepers, hotels,  boarding-house  keepers,  fishermen  and  farmers, 
all  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  supply  the  needs  of  tourists. 

The  salmon  and  sea-trout  fisheries  of  Piacentia,  if  properly 
protected,  are  worth  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  people 
of  Piacentia.  It  would  be  very  much  more  profitablt;  to  the 
residents  to  have  visitors  catch  their  fish,  than  if  they  caught 
them  themselves.     The  visitors    need  boarding  houses,   out-fits, 


[Plto/o  by  Very  Rev.  J.  St.  Jokn.l 
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guides,  boats,  carriages,  fresh  fish,  berries,  eggs,  fresh  butter,  &c.. 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  kept  busy  at  profitable  employment,  to  supply  them.  As  an 
mstance  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  cite  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not  much  larger 
than  Piacentia,  and  has  nothing  like  Placentia's  attractions  to 
offer  to  visitors,  yet  last  season  it  was  estimated  that  its  revenue 
from  tourists  amounted  to  $50,000.00.  What  a  benefit  to  the 
town  It  would  be,  if  this  amount  in  American  gold,  were  dis- 
tributed each  year.  All  the  people  of  Piacentia  ought  to  band 
together  and  protect  their  rivers;  it  is  everyone's  interest  to  do 
so.  They  then  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  advertise  their  attrac- 
t.ons  and  in  a  couple  of  years,  there  would  be  a  marked 
unprovement. 
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It  is  so  easy  of  access  by  steam  and  rail,  and  it  has  so  many 
delightful  resorts  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  that  the  wonder  is, 
that  it  is  not  flooded  with  visitors.  Up  either  of  the  Arms  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  day's  outing  or  picnic  parties.  Within  easy 
walking  distances  is  Argentia,  a  name  suggested  by  the  many 
signs  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood  and  Silver  Cliff  Mine, 
another  beautiful  holiday  place.  Then  one  can  take  the  steamer 
and  visit  the  many  islands  and  towns  in  the  Bay.  Burin,  Oderin, 
Presque,  Paradise,  Merasheen,  Isle  Valen,  all  have  a  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  own,  and  would  well  repay  a  visit. 

Placentia  is  represented  in  the  Executive  Government  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Jackman,  who  holds  the  portfolio  of  Finance 
Minister.  Mr.  Jackman  is  the  most  successful  Minister  that  has 
ever  held  that  office,  and  reflects  credit  on  his  Country  as  well 
as  his  constituency.  He  is  assisted  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
interests  of  his  District  by  the  genial  Captain  Tom  Bonia.  a 
practical  and  successful  fisherman,  and  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  one  of 
our  most  successful  young  civil  engineers.  With  such  ener- 
getic representatives,  and  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  Pla- 
centia ought  very  soon  be  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  pro- 
gressive Districts  of  the  Islands. 


R.    C.    CHURCH    AND    PRESBYTERY,    ARGENTIA. 


Cu)o  Spmphonies. 

By  Robert  Gear  MacDonald. 

I  MADE  a  symphony  in  days  gone  by 
From  the  discordant  music  in  my  soul 
Compelled  to  harmony,  and  made  to  roll 

In  varying  movements,  while  the  storm  rose  hig 

That  'whelmed  the  structure  I  had  built  so  nigV 
My  heart's  red  core  ;  and  with  a  voice  of  dole 
I  called  it  "  Love  in  Ruins,"  and  paid  toll 

For  past  delights  with  many  a  bitter  sigh. 


I'll  make  another  symphony  some  day. 
About  Love's  palace  I  have  reared  again 

Above  the  ruin  ;  I  shall  celebrate    . 

The  julep  sweet  I  have  distilled  from  pain ; 

And  bind  the  chords  together  of  that  lay 
With  melody  springing  from  a  heart  elate. 

Sl./oJin's,  Stptcmber,  igo6. 
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Cecilia. 


By  Rev.    Richard  Howley,    D.D. 


ECILIA,  V.  M.,  was  a  rich,  beautiful  and  noble  Ro- 
man maiden,  who  suffered  and  died  for  the  faith  of 
Christ  A.D.  177.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  by 
the  Church  on  Nov.  22nd.  In  the  very  midst 
of  the  glamour  and  gaiety  of  her  wedding  feast, 
— "  Cantantibus  organis" — while  the  organ  pealed 
forth  its  hymn  of  rejoicing — Cecilia  publicly  renewed 
the  vow  of  virginity  by  which  she  had  already  consecreated  her- 
self to  God.  Nay  1  she  even  prevailed  on  the  young  Valerian, 
her  spouse,  to  withdraw  his  claim  in  favor  of  that  prior  and  more 
spiritual  bond.  "  I  have  a  lover,"  she  said,  "  you  know  not  of, 
an  angel  of  my  lord,"  and  "pure  be  my  heart  and  undefiled  my 
hody."— {Act  Stm  Bolland).  To  the  Prefect  she  repeated 
"  I  am  the  Bride  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Valerian,  with  his 
brother  Tibertins  whom  he  converted  to  the  faith,  was  baptized 
and  they  both  suffered  martyrdom  before  Cecilia.  She  was  first 
condemned  to  suffocation  in  a  hot-air  bath,  but  survived  that 
ordeal.  Then,  partially  beheaded  by  three  blows  from  the 
Lictor's  axe  which  left  her  still  alive  for  two  days  and  nights, 
she  calmly  passed  away  and  brought  with  her  to  heaven 
her  double  crown  of  martyrdom  and  music. 

"  The  acts,"  i.e.,  the  detailed 'facts,  of  the  passing  of  Cecilia 
were  carefully  noted,  and  faithfully  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  of  the  Church.  They  are  found  in  their  place  in  that 
rich  repository  of  sacred  story  the  "Acta  Sanctorum." 

St.  Cecilia  was  entombed  in  the  Great  Catacomb  of  Saint 
Callixtus,  Pope  and  Martyr,  and  close  to  the  body  of  that 
Pontiff.  The  sacred  scene  is  a  great  resort  of  Roman  students 
and  an  attraction  for  Roman  visitors  of  all  creeds,  tongues  and 
nations. 

The  following  ode  was  written  for  the  Cecilian  Society  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  tribute 
to  the  Martyr  Queen  of  Song.  It  was  first  published  in  The 
Scholastic,  the  academic  organ  of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted  in  divers  journals  and  periodicals  in  Europe  and 
America.     It  is  new,  however,  I  think,  to  Newfoundland. 

Cecilia. 

(Cantantibus  organis  Cecilia  decantabat  Domino." — Ant.  in  Fest,  S.  Cn;.) 

I. 
Oh  mighty  Rome  !     Oh  cruel  Rome  I 

Vassal,  at  last,  to  Music's  sway  1 
Hark  how  thy  hollow  catacomb 
Resounds  Cecilia's  magic  lay  [ 
There,  laid  by  great  Callixtus'  side 

She  sleeps  in  beauty  'mid  the  just, 
Ah,  Rome,  while  runs  old  Tiber's  tide 
Enthroned  in  Song  she  shall  preside 
Above  thy  monumental  dust. 
Music  still  breathes  from  that  fair  form 

Through  mute  in  death — and  martyred  hosts 
Seem  thrilled  to  life,  while  quick  and  warm 
Around  her  throng  th'  enraptured  ghosts  ( 


II. 


Co  music. 

Pulse  of  the  Universe— voice  of  all  feeling — 

Hymn  of  earth's  gladness  and  plaint  of  her  woe ; 
Essence  ethereal — rainbow  revealing 

Glimpses  of  heaven  to  us  exiles  below — 
Music  Divine  !  I — God  speaks  in  thy  numbers, 

His  love  and  His  light  are  thy  life  and  thy  spring; 
Murmur  of  spheres  while  the  Spirit  world  slumbers. 

Dreaming  while  angels  low  luUabys  sing  ! 

Cecilia's  Sonj. 

Hark  to  the  notes  that  resound  to  her  fingers  ! 

How  her  soul  vibrates  to  God's  mystic  breath  I 
On  the  glad  air  how  the  melody  lingers 

Song  of  the  swan  that  gives  sweetness  to  death  I 
Clear  o'er  the  spirit  strain 
Cecilia's  sweet  refrain 

Sounds  the  full  chord 
"  Clean  be  my  heart  to  "fhee,* 
"  Thy  living  light  to  see, 
"  Source  of  all  Harmony, 
Father  and  Lord  "  ! 

Love  spreads  his  lures  :  Death  lights  his  fires. 

And  still  she  strikes  the  tuneful  string. 
To  heavenly  heights  her  song  aspires 

"  Clean  be  my  heart  to  Thee,  My  King"  I 
"  Immaculixtum" — full  and  clear 

From  voice  and  organ  swells  the  tone 
While  choirs  angelic  pause  to  hear 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

III. 

Orison  to  Cecilia. 

Mother  of  music  ! — thy  bosom  is  teeming 

With  melody,  fruit  of  love's  bountiful  fire  I 
Virgin  ! — thy  spirit  for  ever  is  beaming 

With  rays  that  are  struck  from  the  strings  of  the  Lyre. 
Martyr  Cecilia  1 — Oh  bless  the  devotion 

To  music  and  thee  that  unites  our  glad  throng. 
Attune  all  our  hearts,  through  this  sacred  emotion. 
To  cherish  thy  name  and  re-echo  thy  song  ! 
By  music's  mystic  rites, 
Banded  thy  loyal  knights 
Guarding,  for  song's  delights. 

Hearts  ever  clean, 
Ever,  Cecilia,  be. 
To  our  glad  company. 
Mistress  of  Melody, 
Patron  and  Queen. 


*  "Fiat  cor  meum  immaculatum."—C^d'.    Vesp.  Sta.-.  Cac.) 
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CDC  l)cu)  municipal  Council 


HE  new'  Municipal  Council,  whose  illustrations  are 
shown  in  this  number,  were  elected  by  the  citizens 
in  June  last  and  assumed  office  early  in  July. 
The  majority  are  new  to  municipal  life;  two  only 
of  the  old  body  who  governed  the  city  during  the 
past  four  years  are  amongst  the  number,  viz. : — 
Councillors  Ellis  and  Kennedy,  the  former  having 
received  from  his  fellow  townsmen  the  largest  vote  yet  recorded 
for  a  candidate  for  municipal  honours,  giving  him  the  position 
of  Deputy  Mayor;  the  latter  closely  followed  him  with  the 
second  highest  vote.  Each  having  respectively  2,369  and 
2,257   votes. 

The  new  Mayor,  M.  P.  Gibbs,  is  a  native  of  the  West  End  of 
the  City  and  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  having 
been  identified  with  public  life  in  various  ways.  He  represented 
the  District  of  St.  George's  in  the  Legislature  under  the  Winter 
Government,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  District  in  the 
last  general  election.  He  was  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  which  he  did  belong.  He  has  had  a  close  connection 
with  the  trade  and  labor  organizations  of  the  City,  from  which 
sources  he  received  substantial  support  in  his  candidature  for 
the  Mayoralty  and  helped  him  to  roll  up  over  2,000  votes. 
Since  his  assumption  of  office  he  has  been  most  painstaking  in 
his  efforts  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  high  and  honourable 
position  of  Mayor  of  this  City. 

The  Senior  Councillor,  W.  J.  Ellis,  is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  for  Ferryland,  which  seat  he  was  elected  to  at  the 
last  general  election.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Total  Abstin- 
ence and  Benefit  Society,  the  largest  organization  in  this  city, 
and  has  been  identified  with  it  since  boyhood.  He  is  well  known 
as  one  of  our  foremost  contractors,  and  has  a  reputation  for 
probity  and  honesty  of  the  highest  character.  He  brings  to  the 
new  board  four  years  experience  of  city  government ;  this,  coupled 
with  his  characteristic  fair-mindedness  and  sound  judgment 
marks  him  as  a  Councillor  of  the  most  valuable  type. 

Councillor  M.  J.  Kennedy,  like  Councillor  Ellis,  is  a  promin- 
ent contractor,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  &.  E.  Kennedy,  and 
has  held  office  for  four  years.  He  has  been  also  a  foremost 
member  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Soci-'ty  for  many  years  and 
held  an  Executive  seat  for  some  time.  Since  his  fellow  citizens 
honoured  him  with  a  seat  at  the  board  he  has  devoted  his 
energy,  ability  and  time  in  assisting  his  brother  Councillors  in 
ail  matters  for  the  well  being  of  his  native  city  in  a  manner  that 
fi^lly  justifies  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

I  Councillor  John  Carew  is  a  well  known  figure  in  the  city,  and 
one,  who  though  it  is  his  first  time  to  secure  election,  has  been 
more  or  less  a  factor  in  the  municipal  and  political  life  of  the 
city.  Four  years  ago  he  received  very  substantial  support  for  a 
seat  at  the  Municipal  Board,  and  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
elected.  His  vote  at  the  recent  election  was  2,070,  and  he  was 
third  amongst  the  candidates  returned.  He  is  a  man  of  mature 
judgment,   a  good  citizen,  and  is  a  valuable   acquisition   to  the 

Council. 

Councillor  S.  G.   Collier,  the  well  known  wheelwright,  has 

been  in  the  public  eye  for  some  time.     He  contested  St.  John's 

West  for  a   seat  in   the   Legislature,  and   though   not  elected 

received  a  very  substantial  vote.     Mr.  Collier  occupies  the  high 

.  ,,      ■  1    ...  -f  i-u„  c^.i^  r^f  Fno-lind,  one  of  the   leading 


fraternal  organizations  of  the  city,  and  stands  well  amongst  a 
classes  of  the  community.  He  has  shown  a  capacity  for  his  ne 
office  which  stamps  him  as  a  man  who  will  retain  the  estee- 
and  confidence  his  fellow  townsmen  and  the  citizens  general 
hold  him  in. 

There  is  no  better  known  man  in  the  community  tha 
Councillor  John  Cowan.  He  has  had  a  long  connection  wit 
the  trade  of  the  City  and  country  and  brings  to  the  new  boar 
a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  and  ripe  judgment  whic 
will  be  most  valuable  to  the  city.  He  has  represented  Bon; 
vista  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  has  held  for  a  time  th 
position  of  Receiver  General  of  the  Colony.  He  is  a  membe 
of  the  firm  of  P.  H,  Cowan  &  Co.  Though  new  to  the  civi 
government,  Mr.  Cowan  may  be  considered  one  of  the  mo; 
capable  Councillors  of  the  present  body. 

Councillor  James  T.  Martin  who  received  the  sixth  place  i 
the  election  in  June  last  is  a  favourably  known  citizen.  He  : 
an  undertaker  and  furniture  dealer,  who  by  his  energy  an 
hard  work  has  brought  himself  to  the  front.  Mr.  Martin  is  a 
active  member  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Star  of  the  Sea,  an 
Total  Abstinence  Societies,  in  each  of  which  he  is  held  in  e; 
teem.  Since  Mr.  Martin  took  his  seat  at  the  board  he  ha 
shown  a  disposition  for  his  work  that  fully  justifies  the  suppoi 
given  him  by  bis  friends  and  fellow  citizens. 

The  new  Councillors  have  taken  charge  of  affairs  at  a  tim 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  City.  Labour  i 
plentiful  and  everywhere  prosperity  abounds.  The  Auxiliar 
Water  Service  inaugurated  by  the  late  board  has  engaged  th 
almost  undivided  attention  of  the  present  body,  and  a  vigoroi 
effort  is  being  made  to  push  the  work  to  a  completion  and  b 
the  coming  winter  have  the  water  to  the  higher  points  of  th 
City.  As  the  City  is  steadily  and  surely  expanding,  the  opei 
ing  of  new  thoroughfares,  the  extension  of  Water  and  Sewerage 
improvement  of  the  Sanitary  and  Lighting  Systems,  and  muc 
other  important  and  necessary  Municipal  work  will  tax  tl: 
attention  of  the  present  board  during  the  coming  four  years. 


The  photograph  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  is  also  pul 
Ushed  by  us.  John  L.  Slattery,  Secretary  and  Cashier  of  th 
Municipal  Council,  has  held  that  position  since  the  year  1891 
He  has  proved  himself  a  thoroughly  competent  and  trustworth 
official.  In  an  office  where  he  daily  comes  in  contact  with  cit 
zens  with  "  a  grievance,"  he  has  managed  to  give  more  tha 
ordinary  satisfaction.  He  has  been  a  life-long  member  of  th 
Total  Abstinence  Society ;  he  holds  a  prominent  place  in  tl: 
Benevolent  Irish  Society,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  coi 
tributed  largely,  by  his  earnestness  and  ability,  to  the  phenon 
enal  success  of  that  venerable  body.  He  is  an  ardent  cricket( 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  athletic  sports.  As  a  civ: 
official,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  ways  and  means,  and  the  gei 
eral  needs  of  the  city,  he  has  no  superior.  His  large  experieno 
and  his  good  business  training,  are  invaluable  to  the  successfi 
working  of  the  Council. — Ed. 
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TOWN    OF    CARBONEAR. 

"  Historic  town  of  Carbonear, 

Surrounded  by  its  sloping  hills ; 
And  lying  in  a  valley  fair, 

Wherein  flow  many  rippling  rills." 

N  Carlyle's  "  Advice  on  reading,"  he  says  Smong 
many  other  excellent  things,  "  Past  History,  and 
especially  the  past  history  of  one's  own  native 
country, — everybody  may  be  advised  to  begin 
with  that."  The  Newfoundland  Qu^-Rterly 
is  certainly  encouraging  that  idea  by  publishing 
articles  on  the  several  towns  and  settlements  of 
"Our  Island  Home."  Carbonear,  one  of  our  oldest  towns, 
possesses  an  interesting  history.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  it  in  a  single  article.  Carbonear  is  situated  on  the 
■west  side  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Conception,  and  is  the  nearest 
seaport  to  its  entrance  and  accessible  all  the  year  round.  Its 
name  was  probably  derived  from  that  of  similar  sound  given 
by  the  early  fishermen  to  the  codfish,  of  which  an  abundance 
was  found  there.  It  was  first  settled  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth'^century,  though  visited  by  the  fisher- 
men of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  settlers  probably  were  some  of  those  of  Guy's  colony 
thar  settled  in  Cupids  in  1610,  and  another  company  by  Hay- 
man's  at  "  Bristol's  Hope"  (Harbor  Grace). 

Carbonear  has  a  population  of  five  thousand,  and  a  trade 
population  of  twenty-five  thousand,  made  up  from  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Harbor  Grace,  Bay-de-Verde,  and  the  south-east  side 
of  Trinity  Bay.  The  adjoining  District  of  Bay-de- Verde  having  no 
safe  harbour  naturally  uses  that  of  Carbonear  for  its  trade.  The 
situation  is  pleasant.  The  harbour,  about  three  miles  in  length 
and  a  mile  in  width,  protected  by  an  Island  a  mile  in  length  at 
its  mouth,  with  a  bold  entrance  and  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,' 
and  with  good  anchorage,  is  a  safe  port  of  refuge.  The 
hills  slope  away  on  either  side  and  run  west  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe.     Four  miles  inside  the  strand,  at  the  bottom  of  the 


harbour,  is  a  beautiful  valley,  which 
is  dotted  with  neat  farms  and  resi- 
dences and  near  which  are  small 
lakes  where  the  "  speckled  beau- 
tiees"  play. 

The  principal   part  of  the  town 
is  on  the  north  side.     The  streets 
run    parallel    to    the    water    front, 
which  is  nearly  straight,  intersected 
by   spacious  cross  streets  running 
north,   thus  dividing  the  principal 
portion  of  the   town   into  squares. 
The   houses   are  well  built,  mostly 
of  wood,  and  large  spaces  between 
them  and  generally  surrounded  by 
small  fields  and  gardens,which  keep 
the  town  nice  and  airy.    Carbonear 
can  boast  of  three  fine  churches — 
Roman    Catholic,    Methodist    and 
Church  of    England, — all  of  them 
capable    of    seating    about    1,000 
each,   and    containing    fine   organs 
and  well  furnished  in  every  particular.     It   has  also  two  public 
halls.  Salvation  Army  barracks,  seven  schools,  postal  telegraph 
and  customs  buildings,  and  spacious   court    house   and   police 
barracks  and  several  fine  hotels.     Up  to  about  fifteen  years  ago 
its  trade  was  at  a  .stand-still,  but  since  that  time  it  has  gone  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  to-day  it  has'lhe  largest  trade  out- 
side the  City  of  St.  John's.     At   the   time  of  the  "  Bank  Crash" 
not  one  establishment  was  closed,  and  the 'large  trade  done  with 
Harbor   Grace   was   taken    ov£r   completely,   as    well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  that    of    Bay-de-Verde   District  formerly  done  by 
Harbor  Grace.    What  saved  the  trade  of  Carbonear  was,  that  its 
trade  was  not  centred   in  one  or  two  firms,  but  distributed  over 
some  twenty  or  more.     About  one  hundred  vessels  lie  up  in  its 
port  during  the  winter  season.     The  town  has  one  of  the  finest 
water  supplies   in    the   country,   brought  from  a  lake  four  miles 
distant.     The  capital  of  the  Water  Company  was  $30,000. 

An  electric  light  plant  has  recently  been  installed,  with  power  ■ 
from  Rocky  Lake.  The  same  plant  supplies  the  towns  of  Harbor 
Grace  and  Heart's  Content.  A  furniture  factory  and  a  boot  and 
shoe  factory  were  started  a  few  years  ago  and  are  progressing. 
An  up-to-date  boot  and  shoe  factory  was  built  this  season,  and 
a  large  number  of  residences  and  business  places  were  also 
erected.  Carbonear  is  the  terminus  of  the  Conception  Bay 
branch  of  railway,  and  the  station  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Two  regular  trains  run  daily  each  way,  morning  and  evening. 
The  s.s.  Jtf/ire  plys  twice  weekly  between  Carbonear  and  Trinity 
Bay,  connecting  with  the  railway. 

Facilities  in  abundance  for  all  sorts  of  pastime  and  sports  are 
there:  cricket,  football,  cycling,  fishing,  good  shooting,  etc.  As 
a  health  resort  it  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year. 

As  space  is  limited  I  presume  the  remaining  good  things  and 
description  of  the  dear  old  town  of  Carbonear  must  remain  for 
our  next  article. 

The    accompanying    view    presents   the   town    as  seen 
Saddle  Hill  on  the  Harbor  Grace  Road,  looking  north. 
Carbonear,   September,  igo6. 
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"Noel,  Noel"  the  sacred  strain 

From  heavenly  voice  and  viol  rings, 

And  lo  !  the  children's  window-pane 
Is  curtained  by  angelic  wings. 
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NOEL. 

Drawn  by  A .  Foreslier. 


They  enter,  o'er  the  cot  they  lean; 

Then  the  melodious  vision  flies, 
Heard  but  by  innocence,  unseen 

Save  to  the  children's  dreaming  eyes. 
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OVJl  CH<RIST9y[S^S  g<REETI?<[G. 


Reader  I  we  greet  you  cheerily ; 
Dear  friends  !  at  home  or  far  away, 
In  what  so-ever  clime  you  stray, 
Whatever  lands  ye  roam  ; 
Wherever  tossed  by  life's  rude  sea, 
May  gladntS5  fill  your  hearts  to-day 
And  lead  your  spirits  hoine. 

As  rose  the  wondrous  star  of  old, — 

Immortal  Light,  mysterious  yet, 
As  on  that  night  when  sages  sought 

Ths  King  of  Kings  thro'  Nazareth  : — 
So  rises  Mem'ry's  radiant  star 

At  Yule-tide  wheresoe'r  we  roam, 
Points  to  our  first  lov'd  land  afar 

And  leads  the  exile's  heart  to  home. 

Atlantic  breaking  on  the  shore. 

That  sang  your  cradle  lullaby, 
Ye'll  hear  in  dreams  of  home  once  more  ; 
Sweet  dreams  of  happy  days,  before 
Ye  passed  high-hoped,  the  far  seas  o'er. 

The  far  strange  world  to  try. 

And  we  remember, — o'er  our  hearts 

Steal  dreams  of  many  a  boyhood  year, — 
How  merrily  the  Christmas  went 

When  you,  ye  absent  friends  were  here: 
And  we  extend  to  you  our  best, — 

May  Peace  for  aye  with  you  abide, — 
And  Love  forever  be  your  guest, — 

And  Joy  be  yours  this  Christmas-tide. 


L§^ME'nT  Foil   THE  OLD   YE^Il. 

By  Rev.  Richard  Howley,  D.D. 

Thy  hours  are  fading  fast. 
To  mingle  with  the  past, 

Beyond  recall. 
Ah  !  many  a  joy  shall  sink 
With  Thee  behind  the  brink 
Of  Time's  grey  wall  I 

Thou  wer't  my  comrade  true. 
Old  Year,  as  moments  grew. 

From  day  to  night ; 
My  watch  and  ward  until 
Thy  last  sad  moon  did  fill 

Her  globe  with  light. 

Amid  the  storm  and  strife. 
Thou  Jed'st  my  bark  of  life. 

From  shore  to  shore. 
Ah  !  sunk  in  endless  sleep 
My  pilot  o'er  the  deep 

Thou'lt  be  no  more  ! 

Ay  ;  revel,  cruel  crowd. 

While  winter  spreads  his  shroud, 

Carouse — and  sing 
(Though  scaice  his  breath  be  sped) 
"  Hurrah  I     The  King  is  dead," 

Long  live  the  King !  .'" 

Make  merry  ! — never  I, 
Shall  raise  that  craven  cry. 

Above  His  bier. 
But  o'er  His  corse  bowed  down, 
I'll  gem  His  fallen  crown. 

With  many  a  tear. 
St.   John's,  Newfoundland,  November  20.   igo6. 


THEIR   CHRISTMAS   GIFTS. 

By  Madeline  Bridges. 

What,  oh  what  shall  he  gi;e  to  her 

As  sweet  Christmas  graci? 
Chain,  ot  bracelet,  or  silk,  or  fur. 

Ribbons,  or  lace  .' 
A  belt,  a  buckle,  a  diary  ? 

A  chafing  dish .' 
A  rose-jar .'     Even  for  a  rosary 

He  had  heard  her  wish. 
Handkerchiefs  ?     Perfumes  ?     A  tray  for  pins  > 

A  girdle  ?     A  fan  .' 
(Ah,  now  indeed,  he  feels  for  his  shis. 

He  is  merely  man  f) 
Flowers  .'     Candy  .'     An  opera  hood  .' 

A  terrier  small .' 
Hopeless  he  thinks,  if  he  only  could. 

He  would  give  them  ALL — 
For  wherever  he  looks,  his  eyes  are  set 
On  something  she'd  love  to  have-^or  get  1 

What,  oh  what  can  she  give  to  him  ? 

As  she  cast  about 
She  fears  the  chances  are  rather  slim 

Of  her  finding  out. 
He  smokes  just  one  kind  of  cigar. 

There's  obstacle  first  ! 
Pipes — not  any— another  bar  ! 

If  she  only  durst 
Buy  him  neckties  or  slippers  f     Those 

Girls  can  never  choose  ! 
And  an  umbrella,  too  well  she  knows. 

He'll  proceed  to  lose  ; 
For  silken  pillows  he  nothing  cares- 
Books  are  a  bore  ; 
A  lounging  jacket  he  never  wears  ; 

Well — there's  nothing  more  ; 
And  then  she  learns,  it  is  then  she  can. 
How  simple  and  few  are  ths  needs  of  man  ! 


THE  STARS   THAT  SHINE  ON 
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CHRISTMAS   NIGHT 

'  By  Elizabeth    Carter.. 

The  stars  that  shine  on  Christmas  night 
Beyond  all  other  stars  are  bright. 
For  in  their  brightness  shines  restored 
That  one  great  star  whose  light  outpoured 
Has  led  all  nations  to  the  Lord  ; 
And  all  night  long  with  solemn  voice 
They  cry  again  :   Rejoice  !   Rejoice  ! 

The  wonder  of  the  Christmas  Dawn 
No  other  morn  has  yet  put  on. 
Oh,  wan  white  radiance,  breaking  slow- 
On  fields  and  woodlands  wrapped  in  snow. 
On  the  worn  cities  and  their  woe  ; 
Oh,  holy  message  breathed  again  ! 
•'  Peace  on  the  earth.     Good  will  toward  men.' 

And  now  unto  the  new-born  King 

Bring  we  our  lowly  offering. 

Lord,  take  ourselves,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 

Our  griefs,  our  memories,  our  tears. 

The  harvest  of  our  troubled  years; 

We  bring  them  all  to  Thee,  to  Thee, 

And  lo,  once  burdened,  we  are  free. 

And  lo,  our  faith  bums  clear  and  bright 
As  shme  the  stars  on  Christmas  night ; 
And  lo,  our  love  turns,  deep  and  wide 
As  some  great  torrent's  force  untried, 
Toward  all  mankind  at  Christmastide, 
Rejoice  !   Rejoice  !  this  Christmas  mom, 
I'or  in  our  hearts  the  Christ  is  born 
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The   Days   of  tlie  Dog-Irons. 


OD  be  with  old 

times  1"  How 

often    do    we 

hear  this  ex- 

c  1  a  m  a  t  i  o  n 

made,     and 

with   what    a 

sigh  of  deep 
sincerity.  What  is  it  that 
lends  such  a  glamour  to 
the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  enshrines  the  sites 
and  scenes  of  youthful 
days  in  such  a  halo  peace 
and  glory  ?  Be  the  answer 
what  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  human  heart  looks 
back  with  a  loving  and 
yearning  remembrance  on 
by-gone  days,  and  by-gone 
scenes. 

And  this  retrospective 
tendency  begins  to  develop 
itself  much  earlier  in  life 
than  is  generally  imagined. 
I  do  not  count  myself  yet 
as  altogether  an  "  old 
man."  I  am  still  able  to 
take        my      daily       turn 

"round  the  pomiy  Although  I  must  confess  that  the  old 
familiar  forms  and  friendly  faces  that  I  used  to  meet  some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  thinning  out  very  fast,  and 
dropping  back  in  the  march.  Yet  I  have  advanced  to  that  stage 
on  life's  highway,  when  I  find  myself  "  looking  back."  And 
this  unaccountable  tendency,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  by 
another  occult  action  of  its  inward  nature  seems  to  exert  itself, 
with  particular  force  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  One  of 
those  is  undoubtedly 


THE    CHISTMAS-TIDE. 

Acting  then  upon  the  inspiration  of  this  mysterious  impulse,  I 
find  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  on  being  asked  by  you  for  an  "  article" 
for  your  Christmas  Number  spontaneously  falling  back  upon  my 
early  recollections. 

I  can  go  back  only  to  the  early  sixties — how  many  there  are 
who  can  go  twenty  years  {wxXh&r ,  and  yet  what  wondrous  changes 
"have  come  over  the  worid,  and  particulariy  over  Newfoundland 
within  those  forty  years  ?  Where  were  our  telephones,  our 
phonographs,  our  electric  light,  our  street  cars,  our  Railways- 
nay  I  might  say  our— telegraphs  and  photographs,  in  those  days  t 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  had  my  "  likeness''  taken  in  tintype  and 
daguerreotype— such  an  ancient  word  now,  that  I  must  claim  the 
benefi  of  Carieghiography  in  attempting  to  spell  it  1  I  remember 
the  introduction  of  the  parafifine  lamp,  and  what  a  wonder  it  was 
thouoht,  and  how  it  superseded  the  dear  old  candles  in  their 
silver  candle-sticks,  by  whose  dim  light  I  had  hitherto  learnt  my 
evening lessdns.  I  remember  the  days  of  the  flint  and  steel  and 
the  -  tinder  box^  made  of  a  cow's  horn.  I  remember  when  lu- 
cifer  matches  were  first  introduced  and  were  made  in  sing  e 
stems  (the  "comb"  is  quite  a  modern  invention)  and  sold  m  '"tie 
cylindrical  wooden  boxes  which  at  the  present  day  would  be 
considered  curiosities  fit  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  a  museum.  But 
I  intended  to  write  of  the  dog-iron ;  yes  I  remember  the 

DAYS    OF    THE    DOG-IRON. 

When  I  take  a  stroll  coutrywards  now  and  then  in  the  suburbs 
of  St.  John's,  it  makes  me  feel  sad.  I  see  rising  everywhere 
new  and  pretentious  houses,  with  mansard  roofs,  and  oriel  win- 
dows octagonal  turrets,  and  barbican  towers,  graceful  veran- 
dahs, and  fanciful  gables,  yes!  they  are  pretty  to  look  upon  no 
doubt  They  are  built  I  suppose  upon  correct  architectura 
-^.   onH  in  accordance  with  the  latest  approved  principles  of 


n  startled  bana  th«ir  Cord  to  gr«et ;  Ch^ir  gifts  tbep  bring  icitb  gladness,  and  humblp  bow  to  Christ  tbcir  King ! 

hygiene  ;  but  I  yearn  for  the  picturesque  old  farm-cottage  of  my 
youthful  days.  I  see  the  remains  of  it  still  standing  in  the  rear, 
but  relegated  to  the  ignoble  use  of  a  stable  or  cow-house :  or, 
where  it  has  been  entirely  dismantled,  there  still  remains  the 
ruin  of  the  gigantic  old  chimney,  with  its  gaping  mouth,  stand- 
ing erect  like  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  defying  the  ravages 
to  time  and  the  march  of  civilization. 

Let  us  in  imagination  visit  again  one  ofthese  dear  old  home- 
steads, and  re-people  its  cozy  chimney  corner,  with  the  life  of 
its  old-tijne  folk.  ■:  > 

But  first  let  us  take  good  look  at  its  picturesque  exterior  and 
surroundings.  These  old  farm  houses  were  built  by  the  immi- 
grants from  our  sire-lands,  the  "youngsters,"  who  came  out  to 
cut  out  a  new  home  for  themselves  in  the  unknown  western 
land.  They  were  the  pioneers  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  settled  down  in  the  woods  which  then  sur- 
rounded the  City  of  St.  John's  even  in  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
"  barrens,, J  or  ridge  on  which  now  stand  the  Government  House 
Colonial  Building  and  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  sur- 
viving name  of  the  "  Forest  Road"  bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 
These  early  settlers,  cleared  the  woods  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  those  beautiful  suburban  villas  which  now  surround  our  city 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  by  the  environs  of  any  city  in 
America. 

How  stran;^e  everything  must  have  appeared  to  these  brave- 
hearted  early  settlers.  The  very  materials  with  which  they  had 
to  work  were  all  new  to  them.  No  more  could  they  raise  the 
walls  of  rubble-stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarry,  to  be  coated 
with  a  neat,  if  not  altogether  artistic  plastering  of  mud.  Now 
they  are  obliged  to  learn  how  to  hew  the  '■  studs"  and  '■  uprights," 
from  the  neighbouring  forest.  To  "dub"  the  joists  and  wall- 
plates.  To  mortise  and  tennant  the  uprights,  and  to  cut  the 
"  clap-boards  "  and  •'  planchions,"  in  the  improvised  saw-pit.  No 
more  the  thick  and  comfortable  thatch  covers  the  roof;  instead, 
they  learn  to  split  the  "  shingles  "  from  the  larger  sized  "  junks  " 
of  spruce  and  "  var." 

The  very  names  are  a  puzzle  to  them — and  yet  withal,  they 
managed  to  produce  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  little  cabin  of 
the  homeland,  a  square,  one  storieid  building,  with  gambrelled 
roof.  The  inevitable  huge  chimney  in  the  center.  The  two  apart- 
ments ;  the  one  on  the  right  being  called  par  excellence  "  the 
room,"  and  by  a  flight  of  imagination   being  supposed  to  be  in 
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an  elevated  or  exalted   position,  so  that  although   it  is  on  the 
same  ground  level  as  the  other,  or  livifig  room,  to  the  left,  it  is 
always  spoken  of  as  "  up  in  the  room." 
We  enter  this 

IDEAL  COTTAGE 

by  a  rather  ample  porch.  This  porch,  besides  protecting  the 
interior  from  the  blasts  and  drifts  of  winter,  serves  also  for 
other  useful  purposes ;  here  at  one  side  is  placed  a  pile  of  would 
cut  in  junks,  billets,  or  sp/iYs  ready  to  keep  up  the  fire  as  re- 
quired ;  here  also  the  thrifty  housewife  has  always  on  hand  two 
or  three  buckets  of  clear  fresh  water  from  the  well ;  here  the 
men  leave  their  snow  and  ice-covered  blanketing  buskins  and 
mils,  their  axes  and  other  gear  used  in  woods  ;  here  also  the 
dogs  sleep  in  winter  time. 

We  now  enter  the  kitchen  or  "  living  room,"  a  welcome  glow 
of  heat  and  mellow  light  greets  us.  The  room  is  lighted  prin- 
cipally from  the   great   roaring   fire  of  logs  which  lie  across  the 

DOG-IRONS 

in  the  wide  open  fire-place  or  ingle-side  as  the  Scotch  very  ap- 
propriately call  it. 

The  room  is  scrupulously  clean,  and  everything  in  it  looks 
bright  and  comfortable.  The  floor  or  "pianchion,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  well  scrubbed  and  sprinkled  with  sand.  In  one  corner 
stands  a  "  Dresser"  with  a  display  of  delfware,  old  blue  willow- 
patterns,  brown  black  and  silver  lustres,  crown  Derbys,  and 
chelseas,  and  bow  and  woicesters,  lowestofts  and  wedgewoods, 
which  would  make  the  teeth  of  any  collector  water.  On  the 
chimney-piece  which  stretches  all  across  one  side  of  the  room  is 
a  rare  collection  of  old  brass  candle-sticks  of  various  designs, 
some  indeed  crude  but  others  very  graceful.  The  beams  or 
joists  of  the  ceiling  are  exposed,  and  several  strips  of  wood  are 
nailed  across  them.  These  are  called,  "racks"  and  on  them 
are  placed  guns,  scythe-blades  and  other  articles  which  are  to 
be  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  children  either  as  being  dangerous 
or  valuable  such  as  papers,  title-deeds,  &c. 

But  the  great  feature  of  the  room  is  the 

WIDE  YAWNING    FIRE-PLACE 

It  is  fully  ten  feet  wide  and  recedes  inwards  some  six  or  eight 
feet.  The  hearth  is  of  stone  flags.  The  walls  at  both  sides 
and  back  are  of  solid  stone  work  some  three  feet  thick,  roughly 
plastered  and  cleanly  white-washed — except  the  back  which  is 
black,  at  least  in  the  centre,  from  the  smoke  and  soot  which 
come  in  contact  with  it.  The  great  opening  converges  upwards 
on  all  sides  until  it  forms  an  opening  about  two  feet  square,  at 
which  size,  it  is  carried  out  through  the  roof.  No  microbe  yet 
invented  by  the  medical  science  of  the  twentieth  century  could 
resist  the  draught  created  by  this  great  vortex,  and  hence  in 
these  good  old  days  there  was  no  talk  of  tuberculosis,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  appendicitis.  The  ruddy  glow  of  the  cheeks  of  the 
boys  and  girls  vied  with  the  crimson  flickering  of  the  great  fire 
that  blazed  on  the  dog-irons. 

At  each  side  of  the  fire-place  was  a  wooden  bench,  or  as  it 
was  called  a  "settle,"  on  which  the  men  and  boys,  tired  after 
the  days  work  could  stretch  their  weary  limbs,  and  enjoy  the 
glow  of  pleasant  heat  from  the  fire.  Above  on  either  side  were 
small  recesses  kept  in  the  walls  where  various  small  articles  were 
stowed  away.  Knitting  needles  sticking  out  from  half  finished 
stockings  or  mils,  wool-cards,  sewing  requisites,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  women ;  pipes,  matches,  knives  and  such  hke  untensils 
belonging  to  the  men. 

Underneath  the  settles  the  space  was  lathed  in  and  formed 
"  coops  "  where  the  hens  were  gathered  also  to  enjoy  the  cozy 
wani)th,  and  they  made  their  presence  known  by  an  occasional 
drowsy  fiutter  or  chuckle  as  they  turned  the  other  side  to  the 
blaze.  What  a  flood  of  happy  memories  crowd  around  the 
old  chimney-place  I  I'nQ  foyer  or  home  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Here  we  often  listened  spell-bound  to  the  fairy-tale  or 
ghost-story,  or  to  the  thrilling  adventures  of  "  Valenline  and 
Orson,  or  Dick  Turpin,  or  again  with  what  enthusiasm  we  fol- 
lowed the  endless  "  Come-all  ye  ballad  that  told  of  some  direful 
ship-wreck ;  or  the  twenty-four  round  encounter  between 

"  Donnelly  and  Cooper  who  fought  all  on  Kildare." 
Or  again  it  was  the  more  lively  lilt  of  the  wordless  songs,  the 
jigging  or  cheek-music  in  which  the  airs  of  "  The  pigeon  on  the 


gate"  or  the  "Wind  that  shakes  the  barley,"were  very  melodiously 
turned  round  the  tongue  while  the  younger  folks  danced  jigs, 
reels,  cotillions  and  "  setts."  But  these  primitive  amusements 
have  passed  away,  to  make  place  for  the  more  high-toned  pas- 
times of  the  present  day. 
The  time  came  when  the 

dog-irons'  doom 
was  sealed.    I  remember  well  the  first  introduction  of  the  modern 
abomination 

THE  CAST-IRON  COOKING  STOVE. 

It  made  things  easy.  The  dear  old  "bake pot"  with  its  fiat 
cover  ablaze  with  brands  that  gave  such  a  nice  brown  crust  to 
the  big  round  loaf,  was  thrown  aside  for  old  iron,  or  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  pig's  feed.  With  the  new  stove  there  was  no 
need  to  keep  constantly  placing  new  live  brands  on  the  top  of 
the  oven.  You  just  put  in  your  loaf  and  left  it  there,  the  won- 
derful stove  did  the  rest.  -The  friendly  old  three-legged  pot 
and  the  cheerful  "piper  "  soon  followed  the  bake-pot.  It  was 
easier  to  stew  the  pork  and  cabbage,  and  to  steam  the  potatoes, 
than  to  boil  them  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  Then  again 
the  robust  and  wholesome  duff  and  figgy  pudding  gave  way  to 
the  more  fancy  pastry  and  sweets  for  which  the  stove  was  adapt- 
ed, so  there  was  nothing  tor  it,  the  dog-irons  must  go! 

The  fine  old  chimney-corner  is  no  more.  It  has  given  place 
to  the  treacherous  stove-pipe,  or  at  best  the  pun) -brick  flue 
devoid  of  all  esthetic  taste. 

Very  few  of  the  typical  old  cottages  still  survive  but  even 
where  they  do,  all  their  glory  has  departed.  The  large  open- 
ing once  so  bright  and  ruddy  is  now  covered  up  by  a  black  cold 
plate  of  sheet-iron  carefully  smutted  with  black  lead,  and  a  hide- 
ous cooking  stove  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  taking  up 
all  the  room.  No  more  space  for  old  time  eight-handers — oh 
no  !  The  "  young  ladies,"  now  go  to  the  "  Halls"  and  Clubs, 
and  dance  the  more  fashionable  cachuca,  the  waltz  ox  pas  de  deux. 

But  the  most  serious  side  of  this  matter  is  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stove,  by  shutting  out  all  ventilaticn  and  surcharging 
the  atmosphere  with  unwholesome  sulphurous  fumes,  arising 
from  the  coal,  and  finally  creating  an  irregular  temperature, 
ranging  suddenly  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  is  pro- 
nounced by  all  our  medical  men  as  the  fruitful  source  of  the 
dread 

WHITE    PLAGUE 

of  pneumonia  and  consumption. 

The  passing  of  the  Dog-iron  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  fact 
which,  if  I  have  not  already  outstripped  my  limits,  I  would  wish 
to  conclude  with. 

In  the  early  half  of  last  century  there  were  two  rival  "  hard- 
ware" stores  in  St.  John's,  that  of  Mr.  G — n  and  that  of  Mr. 
G — r.  Shortly  before  the  stove  began  to  "  take  hold"  and  be- 
come popular,  Mr.  G — n  had  imported  a  large  stock  of  dog-irons. 
To  his  horror  he  found  that  the  store  just  then  introduced  was 
completely  putting  the  dog-iron  out  of  the  market.  There  was 
no  "call"  for  them  at  all.  Mr.  G— n  saw  a  heavy  loss  staring 
him  in  the  face.  However,  he  was  a  resourceful' man,  and  he 
soon  bethought  of  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty.  In  those  days,  as 
now,  numbers  of  men  from  the  neighbouring  outports  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  City  came  to  town  with  their  little  nags  and 
carts  to  sell  their  various  products  and  buy  city  goods  instead. 
One  day  according  as  they  came  along  towards  Mr.  G— n's 
store  he  way-laid  them  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place  : 

".Good  morrow,  Skipper  Jim,"  &c.,  &c.,  after  a  few  friendly 
remarks,  and  a  liberal  purchase  on  Mr.  G— n's  part  of  ''splits," 
berries,  &c.,  Mr.  G— n  says  in  a  very  confidential  tone  :  "  Now 
Skipper  Jim,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  little  turn.  It  won't  cost 
you  anything  and  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  sir .?     If  it  is  in  my  power  I'll  do  it  " 

"I  want  you  to  go  up  to  Mr.  G— r's  shop  and  ask 'if  he  has 
any  dog-irons." 

"  Oh,  Mr  G— n,  shure  I  don't  want  any  o'  them  ould-fashioned 
buTeSul "  ""   ■'^'^  ^^^^'   ^^"''"'   '"    "   "^'''    '^°'"^    ^"'   ''  '"""'^^ 

"Oh,  I  know  that,  Jim.  I  don't  want  you  to  buy  a  pair  of 
dog-irons.     I  only  want  you  to  ask  for  them." 

"  But  if  he  shows  me  a  pair  what  am  I  goin'  to  do  ?"  "^  ' 
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"Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  I  know  he  has  none  ;  but  just  you  ask  him,  that's 
all  1  want  you  to  do." 

"  All  right,  sir,  but  it's  a  quare  thing." 

"  Never  mind,  that's  a  good  man  ;  and  tell  him  you  have  one  of  these 
new  fangled  stoves  and  its  no  good  at  all,  and  you  won't  keep  it,  and  you 
must  tall  back  on  the  dog-irons.     Do  you  understand  '" 

"  I'f" '/?"'  a\'  '^"^  "  '°,  "'•  ^'"  ""'""'^  "^^  «'°^^^'  ''"  'hey  won't  want 
any  black  lead  for  a  month  to  come." 

So  he  whipped  up  his  pony  and  drove  up  the  street  to  Mr  G— r's  and 
acted  his  part  to  perfection.  Mr.  G— r  descanted  warmly  on  the  benefits 
of  the  stoves,  showed  him  a  large  and  varied  assortment,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 1  he  more  he  praised  them  the  more  Skipper  Jim  cursed  them  Jim 
was  not  long  gone  when  another  man  turned  in  and  the  same  scene  was 
repeated,  and  so  on,  for  half  a  dozen  or  so.  G  r  was  completely  stunned 
It  seemed  the  stoves  were  a  failure,  all  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  dog-irons 

Now  Mr.  G— n,  having  fully  laid  his  plan,  clapped  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  twirled  his  walking-stick,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  started  up 
Water  Street.  Mr.  G  r  was  standing  at  his  shop  door.  After  the  accus- 
tomed greetings  he  asked  Mr.  G— n  how  business  was  looking.  Mr.  G— n 
put  on  a  very  solemn  face  and  replied,  "  Oh  badly  enough  !  in  fact  I'm  ruined 
altogether." 

"  Why,  how  is  that,  Mr.  G — n  ?" 


Oh,  how  IS  that  ?  K:7«  know  very  well  how  u  .  I'm  just  after  eettin 
^^  a  large  assortment  of  those  d— d  dog-iroivs,  and  I'm  afraid  the' 
"  new  stoves  of  yours  are  going  to  cut  them  out  completely  ;  I  haven't  ha 
"  a  customer  for  one  of  them  for  the  past  fortnight.  I  shall  have  to  se 
"  them  for  old  iron." 

'^^''- .'^~'' coughed,  turned  his  head  a.side  to  hide  his  expression.  The 
assuming  an  air  of  indifference,  he  said  in  a  careless  tone—"  Well  nov 
"  that's  too  bad  ;  but  come,  after  all,  we're  old  friends  though  rivals,  an 
"  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  fix,  so,  I'll  tell  you  what  :  I'll  take  thei 
"  off  your  hands  at  cost  price." 

Mr.  G— n  was  unbounded  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  shook  M 
G— r  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  You  were  always  a  good  fellow,  G— r,  I' 
never  forget  it  for  you.     I'll  send  the  confounded  things  right  up  at  once. 

"  Alright,  G — n,  I'll  give  you  the  cheque  immediately.  I'm  going  i 
strongly  for  the  founding  business,  and  the  dog-irons  will  come  in  handy  fc 
casting  iqr  the  new  stoves." 

G  n  returned  at  once  to  his  store,  packed  up  the  dog-irons  and  receive 
his  cheque.  Each  thought  he  had  made  a  first  rate  bargain.  But  Mr.  G- 
found  after  a  short  time  that  he  really  had  to  sell  the  dog-irons  for  old  iror 
for  strange  to  say  after  that  fatal  day  no  more  demands  were  made  fc 
dog-irons,  and  G  — n  went  deeply  into  the  stove  business,  and  so  passes 
the  dog-iron.  Canifer. 
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N    1820.  or  about  that  period,  the  town  of  St. 
John's  had  a  very  different  appearance  from 
what  it  ha?  to-day.     The  fires  of   1817  and 
18 18  had  somewhat  altered  the  appearance  of  the 
water-front,  bnt  had  not  interfered  with  the  mean- 
derings  of   Water    Street   which    was   at  that  date  but  a  narrow 
lane,  known   as  the  Lower   Path,  across  which,  in  many  places, 
a  man  could  clasp   hands   with   his   neighbour  on   the  opposite 
side.      The  formation  of  the   land   in    many   places  caused   this 
narrowness.     In  the  East  End,  at  Job's  Cove,  the  lower  part  of 
what  is  now  Prescott  Street,  reached   almost  to  the  landwash  in 
a  hill  which  had   in   later  years   to   be  cut  through  to  continue 
Water    Street.      From    west   of  where  the   Telegram  office  now 
stands  the  cliffs  forced  the   houses  of  the  north  side  into  what 
is  now  the  middle  of  Water  Street,  and  where  Garland's  shop  is 
now,  a  cart  of   ordinary    size    could    not   pass   along  the  road. 
Where  Ayre  &  Son's  buildings  now  stands  the  road  was  so  nar- 
row, that  Mr.  Renouf,  who  had  a  shop  on   the  north  side,  could 
stand  in  his  shop  door  and   converse  with  his  neighbor  opposite 
without  raising  his  voice.      Those  who  remember  the  premises 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Knowling  and  R.  H.  Prowse  &  Sons,  prior 
to  the  fire  of  1892,  will  bring  to   mind  the  fact  that  an  access  to 
the  water-side,  from  Water  Street,  was  by  an  arch  to  the  westward 
of  R.  H.  Prowse  &  Sons,  and  by  a  crooked  lane  which  was.  on 
the  south,  built  over.     This  was  the  old  lane,  opposite  to  which 
tl)e  Admiral's  ship  was  moored,  and  was  known  as  Man-o'  War's 
Lane.     A  landing  place  was  here  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  officers  and   men   of    H.  M.  Ships.     At  what  is  now 
known  as  Job's  Cove  a  boom  was  placed,  and  there  the  boats  of 
the  warships  obtained  water  from  a  brook  which,  running  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Prescott  Street,  discharged   into  that  cove. 
About  1825  the  use  of  this  watering  place  was  discontinued  by 
the  ship.s-of-war,  and  water  for  their  use  was  obtained  from  the 
brook  on  the  Southside,  which  still  flows  east  of  the  Admiralty 
property  now  occupied  by  Bowring  Bros.,  and  known  as  Mudge's 
The  water-front  from  Chain  Rock  to  Riverhead  was 
c\  with  fishing-rooms  and  merchant's  premises,  containing 
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used,  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  fishery.  But  few  buildings  existe( 
off  Water  Street,  and  those  that  did  were  chiefly  to  be  found  i: 
the  East  End  of  the  town',  whilst  a  few  were  erected  in  the  Wes 
End.  Between  Waldegrave  Street  and  Beck's  Cove  firebreak 
flakes  were  erected,  covering  a  large  area  of  ground,  and  thes 
were  connected  with  the  various  mercantile  establishments  b 
overhead  ways  as  bridges.  After  the  fire  of  1846  a  new  orde 
of  things  sprung  up  and  Water  Street  was  so  much  altered  ani 
widened  that  the  people  who  occupied  the  business  places  i 
1820  would  not,  after  the  alterations,  have  recognized  any  c 
the  old,  and  to  them,  familiar  spots. 

The  town,  being  in  its  earlier  days  wholly  a  fishing  town,  ani 
the  resort  of  fishermen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  neces 
sity,  furnished  means  for  their  entertainments.  In  various  place 
there  were  taverns  which  in  many  cases  were  the  rendezvous  o 
those,  who  in  the  old  country,  lived  in  the  same  counties  o 
either  England  or  Ireland.  One  tavern  in  particular,  situate( 
on  Water  Street,  near  where  Smallwood's  stands,  "was  note( 
for  its  Devonshire  cider  and  ale,  and  was  the  resort  of  Devon 
shire  captains  and  of  the  outport  Devonshire  born  planters,  whi 
came  to  town  occasionally.  Here  you  would  find,  in  the  fall  0 
the  year,  the  Winsors,  Carters,  Folletts,  Darbys,  Cookes,  Trerr 
ains,  &c.,  &c.,  enjoying  a  pipe  and  some  pots  of  cider  or  ak 
One  evening  of  October,  about  1830,  there  gathered  at  thi 
tavern  a  number  of  goodly  Devonshire  men  and  some  captain 
from  that  country.  A  well  known  outport  friend  had  brough 
with  him  an  Irishman,  who  had  successfully  navigated  his  vesst 
to  the  waters  of  Placentia  Bay  for  a  number  of  years,  althougl 
he  was  not  a  navigator  and  could  barely  write  his  own  name 
After  discussing  the  news  of  the  day,  the  latest  from  the  ol( 
country,  the  fishery  and  the  price  of  fish,  a  discussion  arose  a 
to  who  had  met  with  the  most  curious  incidents  in  crossing  th^ 
Atlantic.  This  discussion  was  purposely  started  by  one  of  th- 
company,  who  was  known  as  "  The  devils  darning  needle,"  an( 
was  noted  for  his  love  of  mischievous  fun.  "  Come  Captaii 
Holmes,"  said  he,  "  I'm  sung  in  your  experience  you've  see 
and  heard  some  queer  things."     "That  I  have"  said  Captai 
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was  last  fall  when  we  were  a  coming  to  the  westward.  Youse 
all  remember  that  I  had  a  very  long  passage  from  Poole,  and 
got  driven  off  twice  over  the  Banks  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  didn't  get  here  with  the  fall's  stock  until  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber. My  word  for  it,  but  it  was  the  coldest  voyage  ever  I  made. 
We  was  on  short  commons,  and  our  water  was  getting  so  low 
that  I  had  ordered  the  last  cask  locked  up  and  served  it  out 
with  me  own  hands.  Two  nights  before  we  reached  port  it 
froze  guns,  and  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  my 
watch  below,  I  turned  in  cold  enough,  just  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  put  a  small  tot  of  spirits  in  me  to  liven  up  the  tempera- 
ture. I  couldn't  have  been  very  long  asleep  when  I  woke  up 
with  a  start,  and  heard  pistol  shots  near  me,  followed  by  the 
noise  of  the  bullets  striking  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  I  was  afraid 
to  stir  thinking  I  might  be  hit,  but  as  the  noise  ceased  after  a 
time  I  had  the  courage  to  strike  a  light  and-  look  about,  but  I 
could  see  nothing,  and  at  length  concluded  that  it  must  have 
been  some  noise  on  deck,  so  I  turned  in  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  In  the  morning,  when  I  was  called,  and  commenced 
t)  dress,  I  found  ever)'  sparrowbill  drawn  out  of  my  boots,  and 
looking  up  saw  them  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  cabin  roof.  Gentle- 
men the  frost  had  been  so  great  that  it  had  actually  drawn  them 
all  out,  and  it  was  the  noise  of  them  coming  out  of  the  boots 
that  sounded  like  pistol  shots,  and  their  striking  the  top  of  the 
cabin  was  like  the  noise  of  pistol  balls, — and  that  was  hard  frost 
I  tell  you." 

After  some  good  natured  quizzing  had  taken  place  a  Captain 
named  Newbury  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  had  a  singular  experience 
last  year  when  coming  out  from  Bideford.  I  always  have  a  good 
supply  of  dips  (tallow  candles  which  used  to  be  tied  in  bunches 
by  the  wicks,  which  were  left  long  for  that  purpose)  on  board, 
and  to  keep  them  from  being  stolen,  they  were  hung  on  nails 
overhead  in  the  cabin.  For  some  lime  I  had  missed  a  bunch 
now  and  again,  and  after  a  time  I  raised  "  cain"  with  the  crew, 
who  I  suspected  had  stolen  them.  I  was  certain  that  the  cook 
wasn't  the  theif,  as  he  called  my  attention  to  the  place  where 
had  hung  the  last  bunch  which  had  disappeared.  The  mate 
suggested  that  it  must  be  rats,  and  although  I  scouted  the  idea, 
I  was  determined  to  watch  and  see  whether  he  was  correct.  It 
was  my  watch  below  at  midnight  and  I  turned  in,  leaving  a 
fresh  dip  burning.  1  was  so  long  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen that  I  must  have  been  just  dozing  when  a  squeak  attracted 
my  attention,  and  without  moving  I  cast  my  eyes  along  the  floor 
and  there  sure  enough  was  a  rat  sitting  up  just  underneath  a 
bunch  of  dips,  as  it  was  quite  smooth,  and  we  were  going  along 
quietly  on  an  even  keel,  with  a  light  air  of  wind  abaft  the  beam. 
Presently  out  came  a  dozen  rats  and  they  made  a  pyramid  by 
standing  on  one  another's  shoulders  like,  until  the  last  rat 
reached  the  candles  when  he  cut  the  string  and  down  dropped 
rats  and  candles  on  the  floor.  Each  rat  tugged  off  a  candle 
until  there  was  only  one  rat  left  and  he  had  none.  Before  you 
could  say  Jack  Robinson,  gentlemen,  that  rat  had  the  lighted 
candle  out  of  the  sconce,  and  was  away  with  it." 

Much  laughter  succeeded  this  yarn  and  a  new  fill  of  glasses 
having  been  ordered  the  Irishman  was  asked  for  his  experience. 
"  Begor,  gentlemen,  I  never  had  any  rats  or  them  things  to  con- 
tend with,  but  a  curious  thing  happened  when  I  was  comin<^ 
across  the  Banks  two  years  ago  in  the  spring  of  (he  year.  It 
bad  been  very  foggy  and  we  got  stuck  in  some  ice  which  carried 
away  our  forefoot  and  she  was  making  a  farish  lot  of  water.  I 
might  have  gone  south  of  the  ice,  but  as  it  would  take  me  off  me 
track  I  didn't  like  to  do  it.  To  make  a  long  story  short  the  ice 
opened  up  a  bit  and  we  made  tracks  for  Cape  St.  Mary's,  but 
before  we  got  off  the  Banks  down  came  the  fog  again  with  a 
spanking  breeze  from  the  south-east.     We   were  running  along 


with  all  the  clothes  on  her,  when  all  at  once  the  watch  sung  out 
"  a  big  iceberg  on  the  starboard  band,"  and  almost  in  the  same 
moment  he  said,  "  and  another  on  the  port  hand."  I  jumped  and 
took  the  tiller  myself,  and  ran  her  right  for  the  middle  of  the 
two  which  appeared  to  be  clear,  and  as  we  passed  between  them 
the  brig  rose  and  slid  along  and  then  stopped.  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  fall  over  on  her  side,  but  she  didn't,  and  the  sails 
pressing  her,  she  slowly  slipped  along  until  we  found  she  was 
almost  high  and  dry  on  the  floor  which  joined  the  two  walls 
of  ice  on  either  side.  I  at  once  ordered  all  sails  to  be 
taken  in  and  went  to  examine  our  position.  I  found  we 
had  run  into  a  natural  ice  graving  dock  and  we  were  so 
well  shored  up  with  ice  that  the  brig  could  not  but  stand 
upright.  After  the  alarm  caused  by  our  strange  position 
had  calmed  down,  we  began  to  consider  what  we  would  do,  and 
as  the  most  of  the  day  was  before  us  the  mate  suggested  that 
we  rig  out  a  scaffold  over  the  bows  and  examine  the  cut-water. 
We  did  so  and  found  that  the  stem  wanted  fixing  badly,  so  the 
mate  being  a  handy  man,  set  to  work  and  caulked  it  and  put  a 
temporary  cut-water  on  it.  We  were  on  the  ice  for  two  days  and 
had  just  finished  the  job  when  I  noticed  by  the  compass  that 
the  iceberg  had  wheeled,  so  that  our  bow  was  to  the  southward. 
As  a  good  breeze  of  southerly  wind  was  springing  up  I  thought 
that  if  all  the  sails  were  set  we  might  go  out  the  way  we  came 
in,  so  ordered  all  bands  to  set  the  square  sails.  After  about  a 
half  an  hour  the  old  brig  commenced  to  slide,  and  with  a  leap 
like  a  hound  after  a  fox  she  went  stern  first  clear  of  the  ice,  and 
wheeling  on  her  heel  rushed  off  as  if  the  old  nick  was  after  her. 
When  we  got  clear  I  ordered  the  pumps  to  be  tried,  and  we  found 
she  was  as  tight  as  a  bottle  and  didn't  afterwards  need  any  re- 
pairs until  we  reached  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  our  homeward 
voyage." 


CLARICE  IN  "DECEMBER. 

By  Robert  Gear  Mac  Donald. 

If  you  had  been  a  rose, 

(Another  said  so,  dear,) 

Your  cheek  were  blanched  and  sere 
In  these  December  snows  : 

Yet  warm  and  red  it  is. 

And  redder  for  my  kiss  ; 
But  like  a  rose  ? — you  know 
I  never  told  you  so. 

If  you  were  like  a  bird, 

(They  thought  to  flatter  you). 
Your  song  'mid  frozen  dew 

Would  now  no  more  be  heard. 
But,  Clarice,  I  rejoice 
To  hear  your  full-toned  voice  ; 

A  song-bird  ?     Did  /  say 

You  were  such  any  day  ? 

If  you  were  like  the  sun, 
('Twas  so,  the  foolish  said) 
Your  brightness  would  be  shed, 

And  mists  becloud  your  throne 
But  you  by  day  and  night 
Still  glance  before  my  sight ; 

If  you  were  mere  sunshine 

How  could  I  call  you  mine  .' 

No  rose  can  bloom  at  all, 

No  song-bird  mount  the  scale, 
The  sun  looks  wan  and  pale, 

December  twilights  fall. 
But  you  in  winter-time 
Move  my  most  rapturous  rhyme, 

Clarice,  my  more  than  sun 

And  rose,  and  bird  in  one. 
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The    Vvreck  of  ' '  The  Queen. 

A    CHRISTMAS  MEMORY  OF  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Sir  Edward  Morris.    K.C..   Kt..    LL.D. 


Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow; 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe.  — Longfellow. 

N  the  north-east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  off  the 
great  promontory  known  as  Cape  St.  John,  familiar 
in  Newfoundland  history  as  one  of  the  termmii  oi 
the  French  rights  on  the  Treaty  Coast,  and  stand- 
ing out  in  the  sea  about  four  miles  from  the  foamy 
shore,  there  is  an  island  named  on  the  charts  as 
"Gull  Island,"  but  generally  known  as  the  "Gull 
Island  of  Cape  John."  In  size  it  is  not  probably 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  rising  up  out  of  the  sea  at  its 
highest  point  to  about  two  hundred  feet.  The  waters  all  round 
it  are  hundreds  of  fathoms  deep;  its  whole  physical  outline  re- 
sembling  some    marine   mammoth  obelisk  lifting  its  head  from 
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ocean.  Nothing  save  brushwood  and  alder  bushes  grow  on  its 
barren  hillside ;  no  robin  ever  ventured  here  to  warble  o  er  its 
gloomy  shores.  It  has  been  and  will  be  for  ever  the  home  of 
That  bird  of  tireless  wing,  cradled  on  ocean's  breast,  whose 
name  it  bears.  A  more  dreary,  desolate,  unuivit.ng  spot  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  When  the  raging  billows  of  the  wintry 
ea  roll'along  Its^hores,  and  the  "white  horses'  leap  and  gal  op 
o'er  its  strand,  manners  trust  themselves  to  the  bosom  of  the 
deeo  in  preference  to  hugging  its  rugged,  precip.tous  shores. 
S  waftru:-  forty  yeafs  a|o  than  to-day,  for  then  t  ere  was 
no  friendlv  li^ht  as  now,  to  cheer  the  mariner,  and  guide  h  m 
on  ;rA'-no  hospitable  fireside  to  gladden  and  comfort  him 
bv  is  warmth  if  rescued  from  the  buffett.ng  of  the  storm.  Had 
the  e  been  such  a- refuge  we  should  not  be  chronicling  one  of 
Ihrmort  melancholy  marine  disasters  that  has  ever  occurred  m 


Queen  went  on  shore  on  Gull  Island  on  the  i2th  December 
1867.  Rarely  is  a  marine  occurrence  recorded  which  combine 
all  the  elements  of  tragedy,  embracing  the  most  harrowing  de 
tails  of  exposure,  suffering,  want,  starvation  and  death,  as  thai 
revealed  by  the  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Queen.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  sad  occurrence  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  are  scant  and  meagre  indeed.  Those  I  am  about  to  relate 
are  partly  gathered  from  an  unpublished  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Dowsley,  a  passenger  on  the  Queen,  to  his  wife,  then  residing  in 
St.  John's,  and  found  on  his  person  when  his  remains  were  dis 
covered,  and  partly  from  conversations  had  with  persons  resi 
dent  near  the  scene  of  the  ship-wreck. 

The  Queen  left  St.  John's  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  December 
1867,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  encountered  a  terrific  gale 
which,  raging  for  three  whole  days,  drove  the  vessel  to  sea  z 
distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  On  the  gale 
subsiding  she  was  hauled  in  for  the  land,  and  went  on  shore 
during  a  snowstorm,  running  into  a  gulch  on  "Gull  Island"  a1 
6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  1 2th.  The  whole  of  the 
crew  and  passengers,  numbering  in  all  fourteen,  succeeded  ir 
getting  on  shore,  but  whilst  being  thus  saved  from  a  waten 
grave,  a  fate  more  awful,  and  a  death  more  agonizing  was  re 
served  for  the  greater  number  of  them.  All  having  reached  th( 
land,  the  pilot,  boatswain,  one  seaman  and  a  passenger  returnee 
to  the  ship  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  provisions  on  shore,  bu 
whilst  on  board,  the  cable  by  which  she  hung  to  the  cliff  parted 
and  in  less  than   fifteen   minutes   after  she  had  struck  she  wa: 


GULL    ISLAND    AS    IN     1 867. 

carried  out  to  sea,  taking  with  her  those  on  board,  never  agai 
to  be  heard  from.  Those  who  remained  found  themselves  on 
barren  rock  without  food,  or  shelter,  or  clothes,  in  an  inclemei 
season  of  the  year,  with  nothing  but  snow  and  ice  all  aroun 
them.  It  is  awful  to  contemplate  the  misery,  hardship  and  pt 
vation  of  this  little  band,  from  that  hour  until  they  laid  down  fc 
the  last  time  to  die,  with  no  shelter  but  the  sky  of  a  cold,  nort 
ern  clime,  their  requiem  that  of  the  screeching  sea-gull  in  tl 
air  above.  The  exact  number  of  days  they  lived ;  who  was  tf 
first  to  die;  who  was  the  last  to  succumb  will  never  be  tol 
All  we  know  is  that  on  Christmas  Eve  they  were  all  alive, 
men  and  women  can  be  said  to  be  alive  who  have  been  lying 
^.^r^y^T  anrl  snnvv-wafpr    consumed    With  thirst  and  famished  wi 
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hunger  for  twelve  whole  days  in  winter  weather  without  the 
slightest  warmth  or  shelter.  And  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  relate 
that  Doctor  Dowsley,  one  of  the  passengers  kept  a  diary  or 
journal  recording  the  principal  events  from  the  day  the  vessel 
struck,  up  to  Christmas  Eve.  With  the  Captain,  and  a  Mr. 
Hoskins,  were,  also,  found  similiar  records,  but  not  by  any 
means  as  full  as  that  of  Doctor  Dowsley.  In  once  more  record- 
ing this  sad  tale  of  shipwreck,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better 
than  give  extracts  from  Doctor  Dowsley's  records,  to  show  the 
readers  of  The  Quarterly  Christmas  Number  what  a  fearful 
experience  these  poor  ship-wrecked  people  put  over  them,  dur- 
ing that  awful  Christmas  time.     Dr.  Dowsley  says : 

"  Gull  Island,  off  Cape  John, 
"  Tuesday,  December  i6th. 
"  We  left  St.  John's  on  Thursday  the  5th  inst.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  a  dreadful  gale  came  on,  which  continued  for  two  or 
three  days.  We  got  driven  off  about  160  miles  to  sea.  We 
thought  every  moment  the  vessel  would  be  swamped,  but  it 
appears  we  have  been  only  spared  for  a  worse  fate.  We  ran 
into  a  gulch  on  the  Island  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst.  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  sea  was  running  mountains  high. 
The  vessel  only  remained  there  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
which  was  not  sufficient  time  for  all  to  save  themselves,  all  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  the  crew.  Duggan  the  Pilot,  and 
Mullowney's  step-brnther  were  dragged  up  the  cliff  by  means  of 
a  rope  tied  around  their  waistf.  Not  one  of  us  saved  a  single 
thing,  not  even  a  bit  of  bread.  This  is  our  fifth  day  and  we 
have  not  had  even  a  drink  of  water,  there  being  no  such  thing 
on  the  Island.  It  is  void  of  everything  which  could  give  us 
comfort,  so  barren  and  bleak.  We  cannot  get  wood  enough  to 
make  a  fire  to  warm  us.  Our  bed  is  on  the  cold  rocks  with  a 
piece  of  canvas  full  of  gutter  to  cover  us.  I  fear,  if  Providence 
does  not  send  a  boat  or  vessel  this  way  to-day  or  to-morrow,  that 
some  of  us  will  be  no  more,  and  I  very  much  fear  I  will  be  the 
first  victim.  I  am  famishing  with  thirst.  I  would  give  all  the 
wealth  of  this  world  for  one  drink  of  water.  If  I  had  plenty  of 
water  I  know  I  would  live  much  longer,  such  a  dreadful  feverish 
thirst  and  no  means  af  relieving  it,  Is  it  not  a  hard  case  that  I 
cannot  get  a  drink  of  water?  Oh  !  did  I  ever  think  my  life  would 
end  in  this  way  ?  cast  away  on  a  barren  island  and  left  there  to 
perish  of  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  our  bodies  the  food  for  the 
wild  fowl  and  our  bones  bleached  by  the  winter  frost  and  the 
summer's  sun.  Oh  !  is  it  not  sad  to  think  of  this  and  so  little 
would  save  us  ;  we  are  only  eight  miles  from  Shoe  Cove  where 
we  would  be  received  with  open  arms.  I  don't  know  how  I 
have  written  what  I  have.  I  am  writing  under  the  little  bit  of 
canvas  and  am  shivering  with  weakness  from  head  to  foot;  the 
facts  are  far  worse  than  I  have  named.  We  are  all  wet,  my 
■clothes  are  frozen.  I  am  now  going  under  the  canvas  to  lay 
down  and  die.     May  God  pity  me  and  have  mercy  on  my  soul." 

"  Wednesday,  Dec.   i8th,  '67. 
"  I  have  been  out  to   see   if  there  is  any  chance  of  a  rescue, 
but  no  such  thing.     I  am  almost  mad  with  thirst.     Oh  !  for  one 


drink  of  water  1 


Felix   Dowsley.' 


"  Gull  Island,  Dec.  24th,  '67. 
"  We  are  still  alive.  We  had  no  relief  since,  and  now  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  any.  We  have  not  tasted  a  bit  of  food  up  to 
this  of  any  kind  with  the  exception  of  the  dirty  snow-water 
around  and  under  our  feet  which  we  are  very  glad  to  devour. 
The  place  we  are  sheltered  in  (if  I  may  call  it  a  shelter)  is 
up  to  our  ankles  in  water.  O  what  a  desolate  Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Day  !  I  fancy  I  can  see  you  making  all  the 
preparations  for  to-morrow.  My  feet  are  very  painful,  last  night 
I  was  in  perfect  agony  with  them,  my  clothes  are  completely 
saturated.  I  never  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  a 
home  or  bed  until  now.  Who  would  ever  have  supposed  this 
would  be  my  sad  ending.  I  did  not  think  we  could  have  lived 
so  Ion?,  but  now  our  case  is  hopeless.  No  chance  of  a  rescue. 
My  sufferings  have  been  beyond  description  since  we  landed  on 
this  barren  Island.     I  would  write  more  but  feel  unable. 

V  Felix  Dowsley." 


The  following  May  the  news  of  this  sad  occurrence  reached 
St.  John's,  and  in  the  Morning  Chronick  of  May  4th,  I  find 
the  following  : 

"  The  following  we  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  and 
kindly  handed  us  by  T.  B.  Smith,  Esq.  It  is  dated  '  Twillin- 
gate.  May  ist."  " 

"  A  few  days  ago  a  Mr.  Rowsell  was  out  on  a  sealing  voyage 
,in  his  schooner.  When  near  Cape  John  Gull  Island  he  saw  a 
line  hanging  over  the  rocks.  The  men  went  on  shore,  and  to 
their  horror  found  two  skeletons,  and  several  dead  bodies  cov- 
ered with  a  sail.  They  immediately  left  the  Island  and  went 
to  Tilt  Cove,  when  they  gave  the  information  to  Mr.  Gill.  Mr. 
Rowsell  oftered  the  use  of  his  schooner  and  crew  to  assist  in 
removing  the  bodies.  Mr.  Maloney  and  a  crew  immediately 
went  to  the  Island,  and  there  they  found  eleven  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  the  Captain,  Mate,  Mr.  Dowsley,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hoskins, 
Miss  Stitson  and  five  others.  Duggan,  Mr.  Maloney's  brother-in- 
law,  and  two  seamen  were  driven  away  with  the  vessel.  Docu- 
ments have  been  found  on  the  Captain,  Mr.  Hoskins  and 
Doctor  Dowsley.  The  last  record  found  on  poor  Dowsley  is 
dated  24th  December,  when  they  were  all  living  without  food, 
fire  or  water." 

The  saddest  part  of  this  story  is  yet  to  be  told.  On  one  of 
the  first  days  after  their  shipwreck  a  man  named  iJicks  belong- 
to  Shoe  Cove  who  had  been  out  hunting  birds,  on  returning  to 
his  home  which  was  distant  from  Gull  Island  about  eight  miles 
reported  having  seen  a  fire  on  the  Gull  Island.  He  appears  to 
have  repeated  the  same  story  but  from  some  unaccountable 
reason  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Those  who  disco\ered  the 
bodies  the.  following  spring  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  FJicks' 
report,  by  what  they  found  on  the  island  ;  namely,  the  remains  of 
a  fire  near  where  the  bodies  had  been  found.  For  some  cause 
perhaps,  it  being  that  the  spot  was  more  sheltered — or  that  they 
looked  more  to  sea  than  to  land  for  rescue,  only  one  fire  was 
made  on  the  Island  and  that  one — on  the  side  of  the  Island  look- 
ing out  to  sea.  If  Dicks  really  saw  the  fire  it  must  have  been 
the  reflection  over  tlie  Island,  as  from  where  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled he  could  not  have  seen  the  flame.  If  credence  had  been 
given  to  his  story  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing the  rescue  of  the  whole  party,  and  instead  of  chronicling 
their  melancholy  and  sad  fate,  we  should  have  been  telling  the 
story  of  their  fortunate  deliverance. 

The  last,  the  closing  scene  in  this  harrowing  tale  musr  for- 
ever remain  unwritten  and  untold.  Whether  these  poor  cast- 
aways laid  down  one  by  one  and  died  or  all  perished  together, 
it  may  be  on  some  specially  wild  and  bitter  night  when  the 
blast  blew  colder  and  louder  ;  why  two  of  their  number  separ- 
ated from  their  companions  and  lay  down  by  themselves  to  die 
making  even  the  loneliness  of  their  last  resting  place  still  more 
lonely,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture.  It  was  decreed  that  we  were 
never  to  know  what  really  did  transpire  during  their  last  hours. 
Young  and  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  timid  and  the 
brave,  their  last  hours  are  alike  shrouded  in  mystery.  All  we 
know  is  they  lay  where  they  died  for  six  whole  months  wrapped 
in  their  shrouds  of  snow,  until  the  vernal  showers  revealed  them 
to  those  good  people  who  so  charitably  interred  them  in  the 
quiet  and  rest  of  God's  Acre. 

That  their  sufferings  must  have  been  exquisite  is  but  too  true. 
It  was  agony  in  itself  for  brave  souls,  stout  hearts,  and  resolute 
spirits  to  look  on  day  after  day  unable  to  aid  their  weaker  com- 
panions, who,  even  in  that  abandoned  spot,  hopefully  looked  to 
them  for  succor,  to  read  in  the  emaciated  forms  around  them 
the  certain  signs  of  their  own  dissolution.  And  yet  if  we  could 
lift  the  veil,  certain  it  is  that  history's  page,  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  noble  deeds,  would  be  still  further  enriched  :  Deeds  of  hero- 
ism, deeds  born  even  amidst  the  awful  solitudes  of  Gull  Island- 
acts  of  self-denial  and  self-renunciation  ;  acts  of  humanity  and 
bravery  ;  acts  of  love  and  devotion  ;  cheering  the  weak,  comfort- 
ing the  timid.  There  must  have  been  moments  when  the 
guidance  of  the  strong  hand  and  cool  judgment  was  needed  to 
calm  the  frenzied  spirits  of  those  who,  when  the  dread  reality  of 
their  certain  death  was  made  manifest,  sunk'into  the  very  depths 
of  despair ;  and  yet  this  guidance  and  firmness  had  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  those  who  each  hour  were  rendered  themselves 
weaker  and  less  able  tn  nerfnrm   rhpir  mnr-h.,,^^^^^   .„„!'     ^^ 
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the  brave  "  Caesar  should  die  standing  "  has  a  meanin<^  A 
httle  of  the  Spartan  Boy  is  the  inheritance  of  ail  No  one 
wishes  to  parade  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  rather  does  he 
desire  to  conceal  what  he  is  unable  to  overcome.  Here  it  was 
unavoidable.  There  was  no  means  of  disguising  it— there  was 
no  avenue  of  escape— and  thus  an  additional  drop  was  added 
to  the  bitterness  of  their  already  over-flowing  cup.  But  of  this 
we  may  be  certain:  they  all  died  true  to  the  traditions  of 
their  race. 

Deeper  than  speech  our  love. 

Stronger  than  life  our  tether; 
We  do  not  fall  on  the  neck, 

Nor  kiss  when  we  come  together. 

Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong. 

Halting  not  in  your  ways  ; 
Baulking  the  end  half  won, 

For  an  instant  dole  of  praise. 

Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise, 

Certain  of  sword  and  pen  ; 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods, 

But  men  in  a  world  of  men. 


^  'BACH  FUGUE. 

As  Interpreted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  at  the  Organ  Recital  at  the 
C.  E.  Cathedral,  Sept.  27th,   1906. 

By  Robert  Gear  MacDonald. 

Because  your  life  is  all  enclosed  in  mine, 

Think  not  that  it  need  therefore  cease  to  grow ; 

Or  that,  should  my  development  be  slow. 

Yours  will  be  cramped  ;  for  you  may  well  divine, 

And  bid  your  heart  take  conifoit  from  the  sign, 

How  some  skilled  artist  bids  his  Fancy  go 

To  form  the  point  round  which  his  tone-waves  flow  ; — 

You  must  be  soul  within  my  soul,  in  fine. 

And  then,  remember,  you  will  also  feel 

Warmth  from  my  heart  that  wraps  yours  round  about. 

Warmth  that  in  time  will  melt  away  your  doubt ; 

And  we  may  vaguely,  humbly  understand 

How  in  our  hours  of  woe  and  years  of  weal 

God  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 


Photo,  by  James   Vey. 


ST.  John's  harbour,  October,   1906. 


SOFTER    THE    'RAIN. 


By  Dan   Carroll. 

IX3NG.  wet,  dank,  dreary  days  we've  known,  the  sodden  sail,  the  gloom. 
The  mingling  in  the  dismal  dawns  of  groan  of  .spar  and  boom  ; 
Like  fo-est  sown  in  mist,  gaunt  masts  thro'  drip  and  drizzle  loom. 
All  else,  that  gray  robed  Druid,  fog,  enshrouds  as  for  the  tomb. 


As  bursts  the  rescuing  host  across  the  'laboured  city's  square, 
So  bursts  the  sun,  with  rainbow  banners  streammg  on  the  a.r, 
And  'o  1  the  grateful  harbour  lifts  its  heart  in  gladness  there. 


Now  twice  a  thousand  gleaming  masts  are  lifted  'gainst  the  gray 
And  webs  of  jeweled  cordage  swing  with  rhythmic  swell  and  sway, 
Where  flash  the  riggings  of  the  fleet  more  brightly  in  the  ray. 

The  Skipper's  cheery  voice  is  heard,  from  deck  to  deck  it  hails  ; 
Above  the  clink  of  chains  arise  the  song  of  lifting  sails. 
And  over  all,  the  blissful  charm  of  sunshine  pure  prevails. 

The  mi<t  is  lifting  from  the  sea,  the  bright  sails  brighter  gleam, 

A  thousand  snowy  pinions  wave  more  fair  until  they  seem 

A  white-winged  prayerful  host  that  swing  their  censers  there  and  dream. 


^m 
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MR.  R.   G.  REID  AND   THE  SHORTEST  CAKATflAN  ROUTE. 


HE  head  of  the  well-known  Reid-Newfoundland 
Company,  a  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  development  of  Britain's  oldest  Colony  that  he 
has  earned  the  title  of  "  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
ISJewfoundland  of  modern  times,"  while  on  a  visit 
to  England  in  September  last,  was  interviewed  by 
a  representative  of  the  Weekly  Illustrated  Canada 
on  many  matters  affecting  the  mutual  welfare  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

"  Mr.  Reid  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
progress  Newfoundland  had  been  making  the  past  few  years,  and 
considered  that  her  marvellous  natural  resources  alone  warranted 
him  in  prophesying  a  great  future  for  the  Island.  As'yet,  fish- 
ing was  the  most  important  industry,  though  mining,  which  was 
not  yet  fully  developed,  gave  promise  of  most  substantial  returns. 
The  railway  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  opening  up  the 
interior,  but  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitants  clung  to  the  coast. 
The  wood  pulp  industry  promised  great  things,  and  once  the 
land  was  cleared  there  was  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility.  To 
the  pleasure  seekpr,  the  tourist,  the  hunter,  and  the  angler, 
Newfoundland  in  addition  offered  opportunites  unsurpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  globe. 


MR.    R.    G.    REID. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  an  ultimate  union 
'ith  the  Dominion?"  ventured  our  representative. 

"I  don't  care  about  discussing  political  matters,"  answered 
Ir.Reid"  though,"  he  added  significantly,  "Newfoundland 
2ems  to  be  getting  on  extremely  well  as  she  is  " 

■  ^''a  ^^'f  ''^',-  """'^  enthusiastic  when  the  proposed  new 
-anada  Atlantic  line  via  Newfoundland  was  touched  upon  He 
lought  there  were  great  prospects  and  opportunities  of  makin- 
ewfoundland  not  only  the  front-door  of  Canada,  but  of  the 
note  American  continent. 

"  But  to  make  this  scheme  feasible,"  he  remarked,  "  it  will  be 
icessary  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the  Newfoundland  G^vern- 
ent.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  muter  is 
cely  to  be  raised  in  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  at  no  very 
Stan   date.     I  am  certain  that  should  the  scheme  muerialise 

ert"d?th:tii:d.'^""  "^^"-^  ^^'-^  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^^-^'«p- 

Mr  Reid  briefly  outlined  the  plan  for  a  new  specially  fast 
antic  service.  The  idea,  he  said,  was  to  run  a  line  of  fast 
amboats  from  Gihvay,  on  the  wast  coast  of  Ireland  to 
een  Bay,  one  of  the  inlets  on  Notre  Dime  Biy  on  the  eist 
ast  of  Newfoundland.  The  distance  from  port  \o  port  would 
1,750  miles.     Thence,  the  passengers  would  be  transferred 


by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  railway  to  Port-auX- 
Basques,  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island.  This 
would  involve  the  building  of  fifty  miles  of  railway  to  join  the 
main  line  near  Grand  Lake.  The  whole  journey,  however, 
across  Newfoundland  at  this  point  would  be  only  a  trifle  more 
than  two  hundred  miles.  At  Port-aux-Basques,  fast  packet  boats 
would  meet  the  passengers,  and  a  ninety-mile  journey  across 
Cabot  Strait  would  land  them  in  four  hours  on  Canadian  * 
territory  at  North  Sydney,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
Colonial  Railway. 

Mr.  Reid  put  forward  an  even  more  important  consideration 
than  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained  by  a  shortening  of 
the  journey.  The  Newfoundland  route,  he  pointed  out,  would 
curiously  enough,  be  free  of  the  greatest  impediment  which 
now  besets  ocean  liners  taking  a  more  southerly  course.  At 
present  the  route  lies  through  the  region  of  fog,  where  the  cold 
Arctic  currents  meet  the  warm  Gulf  Stream.  The  proposed 
new  route,  though  more  northerly,  would  be  well  clear  of  the 
fog  region,  which  now  causes  so  many  delays. 

People  who  are  accustomed  to  the  position  of  countries  as 
shown  on  Mercator's  projection,  have,  as  Mr.  Reid  explained,  a 
totally  wrong  conception  of  the  real  position  of  Newfoundland. 
For  instance,  how  many  are  aware  that  a  line  drawn  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York  would  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
proposed  route  betwen  London  and  Green  Bay  Newfoundland. 
By  the  Newfoundland  route  it  would  be  possible  to  complete 
the  journey  from  land  to  land,  between  Galway  and  Newfound- 
land, in  three  days ;  a  reduction  in  sea-going  time  which  would 
induce  thousands  more  to  go  both  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  woul')  bring  the 
magnit^cent  scenery  and  the  illimitable  hunting  and  fishing 
possibilites  of  Newfoundland  within  easy  reach  of  the  British 
tourist  and  sportsman. 

No  country  is  better  adapted  for  rest  from  the  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  great  cities  than  Newfoundland.  It  is  equally  suitable 
for  either  a  peaceful  or  strenuous  holiday,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  once  easy  access  is  made  to  this  island,  it  will  be 
visited  in  large  numbers  by  pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Now  it  is  practically  unknown,  except  to  the  Canadians 
and  Americans  who  annually  resort  there. 

Newfoundland  has  well  been  named  the  "  Norway  of  the 
New  World/'  The  deep  fiords  which  indent  the  shores,  guarded 
by  lotty  cliffs,  whose  forms  are  reflected  in  the  bright  clear 
waters  of  the  bays,  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of 
Norw-ay,  and  are  not  less  magnificent.  Many  of  the  inlas  run 
inland  for  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  are  studded  with  inlands  and 
are  much  hner  and  grander  than  the  famous  Norwegian  fiord. 
1  he  two  great  bays  of  Trinity  and  Placentia,  which  almost  cut 
the  island  in  two,  and  the  beautiful  bays  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Bonavista  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  The  scenery  on  the 
south  coast  IS  grand  beyond  desc.iption  ;  and  in  its  magnificent 
harbours  the  whole  of  the  navies  of  Europe  could  float  fecure 
.lUhT?"  .  K  '='  ^,^'*^>'^^We  paradise  for  the  sportsman,  and 
all  the  deer  "barrens,"  grouse  moors,  salmon  and  trout  streams 
are  open  to  to  the  public.  Countless  herds  af  lordly  caribou 
roam  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  some  parts  as  yet  un visaed  by' 
M'arlrart  T''  ^'T  ^-°'^' «'- Gaff  Topsail,  and  Patrick'^ 

Tb  eareafewh'  ^l"  ''T'J'''  ''"^^^^^  °^  '^'  ^^n^ou, 
J  here  are  a  few  black  bears,  but  lynx  abound,  and  be.ner  otter 
and  foxes  are  found   all  over  the  island  a  De.ner,  otter, 

stafed    mVd  tv"'t"''  ^""°"'  ^'^'  ^^'"^  '^""'^^  ^'''-  ^^^-  R^i^ 

pecfmens   and  h/h    ""'"'  'I  '^'  '^'^"'^  *"  '^''^'^  °^  ^^^  finest 

•    Tie  Tame    fi  h   ./"m ''r  ^'.?  '^"°""  '°  8°  ^^^y  unsatisfied. 

species  ani  are  fo?HT"^''"'^   ''^   ^"'  ^^  the  salmonidae 

efceranX:  dVcZe^ha-t  S!  ^:Lr"fS':h^  tt^rt;^;  ^'^r'^' 

^^K^:a:s-£t£ur-:;K^^'^--"- 

Newfoundland  lakes  «bu„dan«  ,„  „,any  of  the 

a4"SLra':?\i,^l[-:„^rJ?rsr^Ri"°''^'°V'°r 

faster  ocean  service   for   Canada     wl  fi''"^  Propounds  of  . 

things,  b^a  beautif!.,  Slthirts^a^ce^s";:"'^'  ^  ^' 


Pholo.  by  P.  F.  Doyle. 


RESIDENCE    OF    M.    G.    WINTER,    ESQ. 


ST.  bonaventure's  college. 


METHODIST    COLLEGE. 


spencer  college. 
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^  HOLlT>AY  O'N  THE  -DEAR  OLD  SOUTHSIDE  HILL." 

By  a  Mdtnbdr  of  the  LittUdaU  Literary   Ctub. 


fO  the  majority  of  school-^irls,  it  is  rather 
doubtful,  which  is  more  delightful — pre- 
paration for  a  holiday,  which  has  been 
well  earned,  or  an  unexpected  excursion  to  unex- 
plored woodland  regions,  where  one  revels  in  the 
sunshine,  and  in  the  delicious'freedom  of  "  school 
let  out."  To  everyone  who  has  experienced  the  delight  and  fun 
of  a  school  holiday,  the  following  sketch  may  appeal,  and  per- 
haps, afTord  some  slight  pleasure  in  recalling  glad  memories  of 
old  friends  and  of  the  interesting  expeditions  of  childhood. 

It  was  during  the  second  week  of  October  that  our  school 
was  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  Bishop  Elect  of  Harbour 
Grace,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  March.  Of  course  a  holiday 
was  given,  and  merrily  and  cheerily  did  a  chorus  of  good  wishes 
resound  that  the  new  Bishop  should  enjoy  ''  Ad  Multos  Annns:' 

Readers,  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  our  own  beloved 
Archbishop,  who  accompanied  His  Lordship  of  Harbour  Grace, 
was  forgotten  in  the  sudden  excitement.  With  His  Grace's 
usual  urbanity  and  goodnature,  he  desired  that  all  honor  should 
be  accorded  the  new  Bishop  Elect;  Then,  when  the  dignitaries 
had  said  "  Adieu,"  there  was  a  council  held  by  the  elders  of  the 
L.  L.  C.  to  arrange  a  programme  for  our  holiday,  whilst  the 
younger  children  went  to  bed  with  hearts  jubilant  in  anticipation 
of  the  morrow's  freedom.  Our  plans  were  pleasantly  altered 
next  morning,  when  it  was  announced  that  as  a  "surprise,"  per- 
mission was  given  for  all  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  South 
Side  Hill,  and  this  pleasure  was  intensified  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Sisters  were  to  accompany  us. 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  a  glad  contrast  to  the  preceding 
weeks  of  chilly  weather,  and  at  ten  o'clock  a  joyous  party  issued 
from  the  gates  to  ascend  the  opptsite  hill-side.  The  w;um 
breeze,  the  sunshine,  the  laughter  of  the  children  as  they  trudged 
along  over  brambles  and  brushwood,  the  songs  of  the  little  birds 
and  the  merry  prattle  and  conversation,  all  combined  to  make 
the  event  as  enjoyable  as  could  be  desiied.  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  expedition  was  to  visit  a  reservoir  lately  constn-cted  in 
connection  with  an  increased  water  supply  for  our  Academy. 
By  the  so'ind  of  voices  and  the  smoke  of  a  fire  we  soon  dis- 
covered the  spot.  The  appearance  of  the  reservoir  was  such 
that  our  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused.  Concrete  walls  enclosed 
a  cistern  of  water  which  seemed  to  us  unlimited  as  it  flashed  on 
our  wondering  sight.  We  concluded  that  so  immense  a  quan- 
tity could  almost   work  a  Power  House." 

After   our   curiosity    had    been    satisfied,    our   attention   was 


absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  our  surroundings* 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  scenery  of  Waterford  Valle' 
in  which  Littledale  is  located  is,  at  this  time  of  the  year  espec 
ally  enchanting  ;  but,  in  order  to  see  it  to  greatest  advantage 
one  should  view  it  from  the  South  Side  Hill,  It  is  no  doubt 
great  privilege  to  travel — to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  to  st 
their  wonders;  but  we  who  have  never  been  abroad  feel  sati 
fied  that  our  own  dear  Newfoundland  contains  landscape-picture 
so  charming  that  even  sunny  Italy,  fair  Ireland,  or  statel 
England  cannot  surpass  our  Island  in  point  of  natural    scener 

Standing    on    the    hillside,    the    observant  eye  takes  in  ; 
a  glance  the  beauty  of  the  valley.     Opposite,  enciicled   in 
lattice-work  of  foliage   stands  Littledale   with  its   shady  avenu 
and  wide-spreading  lawn. 

To  the  north,  the  eye  travels  through  vistas  of  shadowy  fii 
trees  to  undulating  pasture  fields  with  cattle  peacefully  grazin 
in  the  sunshine.  To  describe  this  scene,  or  even  to  attemp 
such  ii  description  is  bsyond  my  skill,  and  far  beyond  my  pre 
sumption  ;  but  I  should  like  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  il 
beauty — so  brilliant  was  the  foliage,  so  silvery  and  sparkling  th 
river,  meandering  through  the  verdant  slopes,  so  bright  the  sui 
shine  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  the  whole  stretch  of  countr} 
lying  north,  west  and  east.  As  we  gaze  with  rapture,  a  tin 
grey  cloud  seems  to  curl  around  the  distant  hill;  presently 
increases,  until  a  soft,  thick,  white,  fleecy  cloud  moves  quickl 
and  gracefully  on,  and  very  soon  we  are  aware  of  the  approac 
of  the  incoming  train. 

But  I  have  eJigressed  from  my  subject.  When  we  had  feaste 
on  Natures  charms,  and  rambled  through  the  deliciously  odorou; 
wooded  paths,  we  rested  on  a  spacious  glade,  where,  after 
pleasant  chat,  games  were  organised,  and  when  seniors  an 
juniors  alike  had  roinped  and  clanced  themselves  into  a  state  c 
delightful  fatigue,  a  slow  homeward  march,  was  next  in  orde 
It  was  then  near  dinner-time,  and  still  gazing  on  "the  be; 
charms  of  Nature"  we  descended  the  hill,  but  not  without  th 
hope  of  soon  revisiting  the  charming  spot.  Needless  to  tell,  ampl 
justice  was  done  the  good  things  provided  for  us  on  our  returi 

In  the  afternoon,  a  meeting  of  the  "Club"  claimed  our  attei 
tion,  and  the  evening  closed  with  Benediction,  when,  as  w 
knelt  to  receive  our  Lord's  "most  solemn  blessing,"  our  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Creator  the  Author  c 
all  beauty,  joy  and  happiness,  and  the  beautiful  words  of  th 
Psalms  were  fervently  recalled  "  Benedicite  Omnia  opei 
Domini,   Domino." 
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Rev.  George  Doyle,  JD.U. 


By  Rev.   Richard  Howley,   U.D. 


O  preserve  the  memory  of  a  life  dear  to  many  who 
knew  him  in  the  past;  cherished  also  by  not  a  few 
who  have  long  survived  him,  I  beg  to  present, 
through  The  Nfld.  Quarterly  the  following 
tribute  that  appeared  in  T/u  Newfoundlander  on 
g^ik^^  August  29th,  1873,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
^'^/Iff^  Rev.  Dr.  George  Doyle.  He  was  the  most  bril- 
liant, and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  winning 
personality  of  all  the  youth  that  Newfoundland  sent  to  Rome 
and  that  Rome  sent  back  to  Newfoundland  fashioned  to  fair 
form  by  Rome's  master  hand. 

November  20,   igo6.  R.  H. 


"  Rarely  has  it  been  the  lot  of  a  journalist  to  record  a  death  which  awak- 
ened more  profound  grief  and  sympathy.  His  youth,  his  gentle  bearing, 
his  high  culture  and  undoubted  talents,  pointed  him  out  as  one  destined  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  to  kttach  to  him  troops  of 
friends  ond  adherents.  Born  in  this  Country  he  first  graduated  at  Saint 
Bonaventure's  College,  and  subsequently  became  a  student  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome,  where  he  deservedly  took  high  honors.  St.  John's,  his 
native  place,  has  been  the  scene  of  his  ministerial  labours,  and  for  the  past 
six  years  he  has  been  a  zealous  and  devoted  Priest  in  whom  the  people 
recognised  those  qualities  of  heart  and  intellect  that  gave  promise  of  a 
bright  career  of  future  usefulness. 

"  No  one  who  knew  him,  as  did  the  writer  of  this  imperfect  but  loving 
tribute,  could  doubt  the  full  realization  of  the  anticipations  he  awakened, 
had  it  pleased  the  Omnipotent  One  to  leave  him  in  our  midst.  But  no 
doubt  the  issue  has  been  wisely  ordered,  though  if  we  could  we  would 
delay  the  acquisition  of  his  reward  until  he  had  filled  his  sheep  fold  with 
ripe  corn  and  stored  a  fuller  harvest ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  decreed,  and 
we  must  bear  humbly,  though  with  sore  hearts  the  unerring  fiat.  The  lines 
below  are  from  one  who  knew  his  inner  being,  and  who  joines  the  thou- 
sands who  mourn  the  loss  of  this  bright  ornament  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country." 

m  MEMORIAM. 

By  Rev.  Richard  Hou'/cy.  D.D. 
Feast  of  St.  Augustine,  August  2Sth,  1873. 
In  the  Summer,  'ere  the  bloom. 
That  was  ripening  for  his  tomb. 

Knew  decay. 
In  his  youth,  'ere  yet  the  fruit, 
Of  his  life  had  taken  root. 

Passed  away. 


Ah,  that  life  was  not  his  own, 

That  with  Summer's  breath  has  flown, 

To  our  loss. 
'Twas  a  life  that  knew  not  life 
In  earth's  pleasure  or  earth's  strife, 

Or  earth's  cross. 

Let  us  think  of  him  as  Priest, 
One  short  moment  at  the  Feast, 

Of  the  King. 
One  short  sunlight  'mid  the  vine. 
Where  the  workmen  prune  and  twine. 

Weep  and  sing. 

Let  our  thought  recall  his  gift 
Of  the  word — and  see  him  lift 

The  dread  cup, 
Hear  that  voice,  so  young  to  bless  ; 
Bid  each  spirit  in  distress. 

To  look  up. 

Oh  to  think  how  cruel  death 
Has  unkindly  sped  the  breath 

Of  his  youth  1 
How  he  loved  his  kind  and  land. 
And  was  free  of  heart  and  hand. 

Full  of  truth  I 

Yet  he  might  have  lived  to  mourn 
The  sad  lesson,  which  each  turn. 

Of  life  bears. 
He  might  have  lived  to  die 
In  ripe  age,  yet  ah  !  to  sigh 

O'er  his  years. 

'Tis  well — As  priest  and  man, 
A  guileless  course  he  ran — 

Who  can  say. 
What  sorrow,  and  what  dole 
Lay  in  wait  for  the  young  soul 

Passed  away  ? 

Farewell — God  give  thee  rest. 
And  thy  birthright  'nid  the  blest 

May  he  give. 
Thou  did'st  speak  His  word  and  break 
The  bread  immortals  take — 

Thou  shalt  live.* 
*JoHN  VI.  55.  57.   58. 


m  MEMORY 

Of  Rev.    Brother  R.    B.   Fleming. 

Thy  columns,  fair  Glasnevin  !  bear  many  an  honoured  name. 
Names  that  shall  ring  for  ever  adown  the  aisles  of  Fame, 
And  there  beside  them  sleeping,  pride  of  their  land  and  blood. 
The  pioneer  chiefs  of  Erin's  great  Christian  Brotherhood. 

******* 

Thy  sacred  earth,  Glasnevin,  holds  none  more  brave  than  they. 
The  Celtic  cross  is  lifting  above  no  nobler  clay  ; 
They've  braved  the  Arctic  snow-drift,  the  Tropics'  deadly  rays, 
Bearing  the  torch  of  Learning  where  e'er  the  exile  strays. 

From  vales  and  hills  of  Erin  they've  sought  their  scattered  race. 

And  hailed  them  up  and  onward  to  fill  the  leader's  place ; 

Australia's  valleys  knew  them,  and  Afric's  cities  fair 

Have  felt  their  hands  in  moudling  highminded  manhood  there: 

The  stranger's  land  has  seen  them  by  mount  and  spreading  vale 

With  noble  soul,  uplifting  the  sea-divided  Gael. 

***««»» 

Glasnevin  !  sad  Glasnevin  !  thy  sacred  mold  is  prest 

Upon  our  friend,  a  Brother,  by  us  beloved  the  best. 

Whose  cheer  inspired  the  doubter,  whose  hand-grip  true,  whose  smile 

Sent  weak  ones,  brave  and  brighter,  into  the  world  of  toil ; 

And  there  where  many  a  tribute  from  grateful  pupils  come, 

From  far  Tasmanian  homesteads  and  from  the  heart  of  Rome, 

We  seek  a  grave,  our  master's,  amid  that  hero  band 

With  his  well  loved  peoples  tribute  |fom  grateful  Newfoundland.     D.  C. 


IN   MEMORY 

Of  Rev.    Father   "P.   M.    O'Connor. 

Died  November  23rd,   1906. 

Softly,  when  the  day  was  breaking, 

Came  the  Angel  Messenger 
And  be  called  him  home  to  Heaven, 

From  his  life  of  suffering  here. 
Home,  from  days  of  weary  toiling. 

Home  from  nights  of  sleepless  pain. 
Home,  where  he  shall  know  no  sorrow, 

Or  the  cares  of  life  again  ; 
He  has  heard  the  Master  saying: 

"  Thou  has't  borne  my  cross  with  roe, 
Now,  with  those  who  loved  and  served  Me, 

Thou  shalt  rest,  eternally." 

Faithful  Priest,  and  truest  teacher ; 

Though  thy  life  is  passed  !  yet  still. 
We,  thy  people,  shall  remember. 

All  thy  noble  lessons,  still. 
Rest  in  peace  !  thy  warfare  over. 

Valiant  .soldier  of  the  Cross 
Thine  the  glory,  ours  the  sorrow. 

Thine  the  gain,  but  ours  the  loss. 
Burin,  Newfoundland. 


£,  S. 
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Ihe     ''  Great    VC^rong. 

THE  LAST  SLAVES  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By    W.  J.    Carroll 

"OHthouGreat  Wrong,  that  through  the  slow-paced  years  Amf.li,   D  /■.  rr, 

Didst  hold  thy  millions  fettered,  and  didst  wield  Amelia  Ryan  (widow  of  John  and  mother  of  Lewis)  the  sum  i 

The  scourge  that  drove  the  labourer  to  the  field,  ^^°°  ^'S'  ^°''  ^^  years. 
And  turn  a  stony  gaze  on  human  tears,  Afterwards  the  Ryans  sold  the    plant    to   Mr.  John  Wither 

Thy  cruel  reign  is  o'er  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  in  whose  possession  it  has  sine 

Thy  bondmen  crouch  no  more  remained. 
In  terror  at  the  menace  of  thine  eve."  H     i    f^  ,  •,  ,  ■        ,,     ■ 

y  He  left  seven  children  in  all  viz.:  Lewis  Kelly,  John,  Robe 

V  a  legal  decision  of  the  British  Law  Courts,  A.D.  ^"'eod,  Ingraham  Brown,  Mary  Somerindyke,  Sarah  Mayhe 
1772,  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  negro  slave  named  ''^"*^  Leah.  To  his  nephew— James  Macombe — he  left  all  th 
Somerset,  it  was  decreed  that  once  a  slave  put  his      Panting  materials  belonging  to  him  in  New  Brunswick. 


foot  on   English    soil    he    was    free 
touched 
"  * 


his   shackles 


*     at  the  appointed  hour 
And  lo  !  they  fall,  and  he  whose  limbs  they  galled 
Stands  in  his  native  manhood,  disenthralled." 


After  disposing  of  all  his  real  and  personal  property  the  fo 
lowing  curious  bequest  occurs  in  the  will : — 

"I  will  and  bequeath  my  female  slave  Dinah  her  freedom  in 
mediately  after  ray  decease,  and  that  her  two  children,  Cornelii 
and  Rachel,  be  retained   in   the  service  of  my  family,  or  boun 


This,  however,  held  good  only   while  under  the  protecting  folds  °"'  '°  ^"""^   creditable    person    until    they   come    to  the  age  ( 

of  the  Union  Jack;   if   he   returned  to  the  land  whence  he  had  '"'^"^>-°"^  y^^""^'  ^'^^"  '°  ^"J°>'  *"«■-  f^^^^om." 
escaped,  he  was  liable  again  to  become  a  slave.  ^ '^^  ^^''"  ^"^^  witnessed   by  George  Lilly,  Notary  Public,  an 

In  17S7  the  feeling  against  slavery  ran  so  high  that  the  first  ^^°''g^  Burton. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  became  of  the  chi 
dren,  and  if  they  secured  their  freedom.  It  will  also  intere: 
the  historian  of  the  future,  if  it  be  found  that  Dinah  and  her  tw 
children,  the  bond  slaves  of  John  Ryan  were  the  last  victims  ( 
the  "great  wrong"  in  Newfoundland. 


Society  for  the  suppression   of  the  stave  trade  was  instituted  in 
London. 

In  179 1,  in  response  to  the  growing  sentiment  in  England, 
the  VVilberforce  Bill  prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
was  introduced,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Bill,  abolishing  slavery  after  the  ist  day  of  January,  1808, 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Howick  (afterwards  Earl  Grey,  a  for- 
bear of  tile  present  Go\ernor-General  of  Canada)  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  passed  that  body  and  the  Lords,  and  received  the 
Royal  assent  March  25,  1807. 

The  breaches  of  the  law  were  so  numerous,  and  heavy  fines 
having  proved  inadequate  to  eradicate  the  evil.  Lord  Brougham 
introduced  a  Bill  in  181 1  making  the  slave  trade  a  felony. 
While  the  slave  trade  was  virtually  abolished  in  England,  yet  a 
large  trade  was  done  between  the  various  colonies,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  enact  stricter  laws;  an  act  passed  in  1824 
declared  the  slave  trade  piracy,  and  as  such  a  capital  crime 
punishable  with  death.  In  1837  this  law  was  modified,  and  the  Time  had  never  raised  His  benignant  hand,  save  to  bless  an 
punishment  substituted  for  the  death  penalty,  was  transportation  heal,  except  in  the  case  ot  one  unconsious  tree.  I  came  to  the  vi 
for  life.  lage,  and  the  churchyard,  where  the  dead  had  been  quietly  buriet 

In    1862    Lincoln's    Proclamation    abolished    slavery  in   the      "  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  "  which   Christmas-time  inspirec 


CH'RISTSyES^S  S^NT>   NATURE. 

I   FELT  as  if  all  nature  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  Great  Birthhday. 

Going  through  the  woods,  the  softness  of  my  tread  upon  th 
rnossy  ground  and  among  the  brown  leaves  enhanced  th 
Christmas  Sacredness  by  which  I  felt  surrounded.  As  the  whi 
ened  stems  environed  me,  I   thouglit  how  the  Founder  of  th 


What  children  could  I  see  at  play,  and  not  beloving  of,  recal 
ing  Who  had  loved  them  ?  No  garden  that  I  passed  was  oi 
of  unison  with  the  day,  for  I  remembered  that  the  Tomb  was  i 
a  garden,  and  that  "she  supposing  him  to  be  a  gardener,"  ha 
said,  "  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  Him  hence,  tell  me  where  tho 
hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take  him  away."  In  time,  the  distar 
river  with  the  ships   came    full    in   view,   and   with    it   picture 


United  States. 

While  the  Southern  Colonies  dealt  in  slaves  for  the  necessary 
work  on  the  plantations,  it  is  not  anywhere  recorded  that  New- 
foundlahd  had  much  interest  in  the  slave  traffic.  Probably  the 
nature  of  the  fishery  work  was  better  suited  to  the  brawny  West 
Country  and  Irish  youngsters  who  were  always  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate  as  slave  labour. 

But  there  is  one,  at  least,  well  authenticated  record,  of  a  of  the  poor  Fishermen,  mending  their  nets,  who  arose  and  fo 
family  of  slaves  having  lived  in  St.  John's  in  the  early  part  of  lowed  Him, — of  the  teaching  of  the  people  from  a  ship  pushe 
the  iqth  ceoj^-ury.  off  ^  \\\.\\&  way  from   the  shore,  by  reason  of  the  multitude,  of 

In  1S14,  the  54th  year  of  His  Majesty's  Reign  (George  III.),  majestic  figure  walking  on  the  water,  in  the  loneliness  of  nigh 
there'  died  in  St.  John's  one  John  Ryan  founder  and  proprietor  of  My  very  shadow  on  the  ground  was  eloquent  of  Christmas  ;  fc 
the  f<!ova/  Gazette.  He  had  been  a  printer  in  New  Brunswick.  did  not  the  people  lay  their  sick  where  the  mere  shadows  of  th 
jnrK, cements  were  ofifered  him  and  he  came  down  here  to  estab- 
lish'i''-he  Gazette.  He  ran  it  successfully  for  some  years,  and 
whera  he  died  he  willed  his  printing  establishment  in  Newfound- 
■■:  T  -...:„    T>'„ii,,    T,>,.on     uiifh   tlip   proviso  that  he  pay  to 


men  who   had   heard   and  seen  Him   might   fall  as  they  passe 
along. 

Thus    Christmas    begirt    me  far  and  near. —  The  Seven  Foe 
Tra'i'elkrs — Chas.  Dickens. 
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Unique  in  the  Annals  of  C^rime. 

By  Judge  Prowse,   LL.D. 

n  I  have  been  pressed  to  tell  the      as  sort  of  handy-man  for  all  kinds  of  work. 


VER  and  over  agai..  - ,.  

story  of  the  strange  robbery  and  partial  forgery  of 
ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Colonial  notes  at 
the  French  Colony  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  the  offenders  were  brought  to 
justice.  I  have  now  decided  to  do  so. 
The  title  of  my  story,  perhaps,  needs  some  explanation.  -So 
far  as  I  know  the  crime  I  tracked  out  is  unique  The  only 
other  case  at  all  like  it  that  I  have  heard  of  was  the  robbery  of 
boxes  of  Indian  stamps  ca.«t  ashore  intact  from  a  wrecked  ship 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  fraudently  circulated  through- 
out Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  whereby  the  Government  of 
India  lost  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  perpetrators  of  this 
fraud  were  never  discovered.     And  now  for  my  own  narrative. 


THE  AUTHOR,  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  PROWSE,  K.C.,  LL.D. 

For  thirty  years  it  was  my  custom  as  a  Government  official  to 
ndulge  in  an  autumnal  holiday.  Periodically  I  informed  the 
ruling  powers  that  my  heavy  judicial  labours  were  impairing 
ny  health,  and  that  in  order  to  serve  the  public  efficiently  my 
nassive  intellect  required  some  weeks'  repose.  These  applica- 
ions,  curiously  enough,  always  corresponded  with  the  grouse- 
ihooting  season.  One  year  there  was  neither  assistant  judge 
lor  clerk  of  the  peace  to  take  my  place.  To  leave  the  city  and 
listrict  for  several  days  without  judge  or  magistrate  seemed 
lutrageous,  but  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  I  cleared 
iff  every  possible  case,  and  left  behind  me  a  clean  docket. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  became  connected  with 
le  remarkable  case  of  the  forged  bank-notes.  I  bad  thoroughly 
njoyed  a  delightful  fortnight's  holiday  and  was  on  my  way 
ome  when  a  telegraph  boy  ran  after  me  with  this  message  • 
Bring  back  Miller,  of  St.Pierre,  now  on  his  way  to  Holyrood." 

This  was  curious.  The  Minister  of  Justice  did  not  seem  to 
ave  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  I  had  not  a  shadow 
:  legal  authority  to  compel  "  Miller  "  to  return  with  me  to  the 
ipital.     However,  the  Government  had  for  years  looked  en  me 


At  one  time  I  was 
district  Judge,  police-magistrate,  by  statue  also  police-inspector, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health,  surrogate  of  the  Admirality 
Court,  president  of  the  Royal  Marine  Court  of  Inquiry,  and,  to 
crown  all,  they  appointed  me  Naval  Commander  of  the  Bait 
Squadron ! 

I  had  hard  work  to  persuade  Miller  to  return.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  Frenchman  (though  bearing  an  English  name),  and  in 
mighty  dread  of  the  law.  His  story  was  a  very  simple  one.  A 
young  woman,  of  rather  dubious  antecedents,  had  brought  to 
his  shop  in  St.Pierre  a  blank  five-pound  Commercial  Bank  note, 
complete  in  every  respect  save  for  the  manager's  and  account- 
ant's signatures.  Miller  took  this  paper  to  the  bank  in  St. 
John's  and  asked  for  payment.     The  officials  laughed  at  him. 

No  one  in  the  establishment  seems  to  have  comprehended  at 
the  time  what  the  incident  of  this  unsigned  note  really  meant. 

To  explain  its  real  significance  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
little.  Several  years  before  the  Commercial  Bank  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  ordered  through  their  stationers  Messrs.  VV. 
Brown  and  Co.,  of  London,  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  five- 
pound  notes.  These  were  done  up  in  booklets  of  one  hundred, 
enclosed  in  a  tin-lined  case,  and  then  packed  in  a  strong  wooden 
box,  securely  bound  with  iron.  This  box  was  shipped  out  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  transferred  to  the  steamer 
Gaspe  for  St.  John's.  On  the  passage  down  the  ship  ran 
ashore  on  the  Dunes,  a  sandbank  between  Great  and  Little 
Miquelon,  near  St.  Pierre.  The  crew  were  saved,  but  in  a 
furious  southerly  gale  the  old  vessel  was  dashed  to  pieces  and 
her  cargo  destroyed.  The  bank  recovered  the  insurance  on 
their  box,  and  for  years  after  no  more  was  heard  of  the  ill-fated 
Gaspe. 

After  Miller's  application  the  bank  officials  began  to  get 
alarmed.  The  blank  note,  they  realized,  must  be  one  of  The 
issue  lost  in  the  steamer !  The  puzzle  was,  how  had  it  appear- 
ed ?  An  examination  of  their  currency  revealed  more  note.s  of 
the  same  issue,  with— worst  of  all— the  necessary  signatures 
forged .' 

On  this  startling  discovery  the  bank  people  became  greatly 
disturbed,  and  in  consequence  I  was  ordered  by  telegrtph  to 
find  Miller  and  bring  him  back.  I  did  so,  but  the  mtn  gave 
us  little  assistance.  All  we  discovered  was  that  the  ^irlwho 
gave  him  the  note  had  in  turn  received  it  from  a  fis'herman 
named  Jacquard,  of  Miquelon. 

The  case  was  now  left  in  my  hands,  and  a  nice  mystery-  it 
ooked.  fhe  amount  of  information  I  possessed  upon  which 
to  base  any  theory  of  the  crime  was  as  follows.  I  had  before 
me  one  blank  unsigned  note-that  presented  by  Miller-and  a 
dozen  or  so  other  notes  of  the  same  issue  bearing  forged  .signa- 
tures of  the  manager  and  accountant.  I  learned  how  they  had 
been  packed  in  the  box  in  which  they  travelled.  Further  I 
knew  the  French  Islands  of  St.  Pierre,  and  also  somethhi^ 
about  the  ways  of  their  inhabitants  something 

From  the  time  the  case  was  put  in  my  hands,  curiou^'v  enough 
1  took  complete  possession  of  me.  I  could  thin  noS 
.  By  degrees  as  I  cogitated  over  the  known  ^Uctreverf 
incident  o  the  affair  became  as  clearly  visible  to  me  as  if  Ihad 
beei.  bodily  present  and  actually  seen  the  whole  proceeoin7s 
w-ithmyown  eyes  I  wrote  outran  account  of  thrcoTn  lefe 
chain  of  events  as  I  believed  they  had  occured.  I  felt  as  su  e 
of  them  as  of  my  own  existence.  As  the  re.ult  will  show  e'.Je' 
portion  of^my  theory,  down  to   the  smallest  detail,  '.S::^:7(o 
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I  described  how  the  box  had  come  ashore  at  Miquelon  intact  ■ 
how  It  had  been  found  by  a  fisherman .  who  showed  it  to  another  ■ 
that  between  them  they  had  taken  the  notes,  or  some  of  them' 
to  a  low  shopkeeper  or  huckster  of  St.  Pierre.  This  go-between 
in  his  turn  had  found  an  educated  man  of  some  position  to 
execute  the  forgeries.  I  described  the  four  actors  in  the  fraud 
and  the  part  that  each  took  in  the  conspiracy— the  man  who 
found  the  box  and  his  companion  at  Miquelon,  the  marine-store 
dealer  to  whom  they  took  the  notes,  and  the  educated  man  who 
forged  the  signatures.  I  also  expressed  my  opinion  that  not 
more  than  fifty  of  the  notes  had  gone  through  the  hands  of  the 
forger. 

When  I  came  to  tell  my  tale  before  the  manager  and  directors 
of  the  bank  they  were  astonished,  but  it  was  evident  that  they 
listened  to  me  with  absolute  incredulity.  My  theories  would 
have  been  thrown  aside  altogether  but  for  the  action  of  John  VV. 
Smith,  a  trained  and  experienced  financier  and  manager  of  the 
Union  Bank.  He  informed  the  sceptics  that  in  his  opinion  I 
was  absolutely  right  in  my  views,  and  he  urged  them  to  send 
me  to  St.  Pierre  at  once  to  investigate. 

The  directors,  however,  did  not  believe  in  me.  and  practically 
told  me  so  in  dismissing  me.  Nevertheless,  shortly  afterwards, 
I  was  again  summoned  to  their  presence.  This  time  they 
were  thoroughly  frightened,  for  more  forged  notes  had  been 
discovered. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinary  story  of  yours,"  said  the  manager. 
"  Have  you  any  outside  facts  to  go  upon  that  we  do  not  know  ?" 

"  Absolutely  none,"  I  said. 

"  You  say  the  box  was  washed  ashore  intact  and  unbroken  ; 
how  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Very  simply.  The  notes  are  clean  and  unstained  by  sea- 
water.  They  run  in  consecutive  numbers  out  of  one  booklet. 
That  is  proof  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  water  or  blown 
about  the  beach." 

"  You  are  very  positive  this  work  was  done  at  St.  Pierre. 
How  do  you  prove  that  ?" 

"The  ink  used  is  French,"  I  replied.  "  The  forged  notes 
have  all  come  from  the  French  Colony,  or  from  places  trading 
with  St.  Pierre;  none  froiii  northern  outports  that  do  no  busi- 
ness there.'' 

I  further  informed  the  perturbed  bankers  that  the  two  who 
were  executing  the  forgeries  and  putting  the  paper  into  circula- 
tion were  men  of  means  and  position  who  had  something  to  lose, 
consequently  they  were  acting  with  extreme  caution  and  putting 
out  the  notes  by  ones  and  twos.  "  Not  more  than  fifty  notes 
are  out,"  I  added. 

Here  I  fancy  the  reader  will  say.  "Your  explanations  are  all 
very  well,  but  how  could  you  possibly  know  both  the  number 
and  character  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy 1  You  probably  made  a  happy  hit,  but  after  all  it  was 
pure  guess-work." 

Well,  in  tracing  out  crime  one  should  know  not  only  the 
character  but  the  antecedents,  habits,  and  motives  of  the  accused. 
One  should  also  be  able  to  piece  together  the  broken  links  in 
the  slender  chain  of  evidence,  and  the  imagination  should 
work  over  all  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  in  the  case.  I 
had  considerable  experience  of  wrecks  and  wreckers;  I  knew  all 
about  the  fisherman's  ways  and  exactly  what  he  would  do  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  Whilst  in  imagination  I  saw  the  very  actors 
in  the  drama,  it  was  by  a  clear  chain  of  reasoning  that  my  mind 
woi  ked  out  the  problem.  1  knew  from  his  actions  that  Jacquard, 
the  fellow  who  gave  the  unsigned  note  to  the  girl,  was  the  finder 
of  the  box.  That  he  had  an  accomplice  was  clear  from  two 
facts— firstly  the  box  would  be  too  heavy  for  one  man  to 
handle  ;  and,  secondly,  the  working  out  showed  another  and 
more  cunning  hand.  As  beachcombers  and  gatherers  of  wreck- 
ed ooods  the  finders  would  hold  the  fisherman's  creed  that  gifts 
from  the  ocean  were  theirs,  and  theirs  only,  sent  to  them  by 
special  Providence.  To  hide  these  from  the  authorities  and  sell 
them  on  the  sly  to  the  marine-store  dealer  would  be  their  ob- 
vious course  of  procedure.  They  would  take  the  notes  to  an 
old  rascal  in  thisdine  of  business.  Being  illiterate,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  fourth  man,  educated  enough  to  copy  the 
signatures    from  legally-signed   notes  in   circulation  among  the 


The  bank  directors  were  still  in  doubt,  but  at  Mr.  Smith' 
urgenf  insistence  they  applied  to  the  Government.  The  Attoi 
ney-General,  Sir  J.  I.  Little,  would  not  agree  to  my  going  oi 
what  he  called  a  "  wild-goose  chase."  However,  the  Premie 
prevailed,  and  I  was  sent  off  so  hurriedly  at  the  last  that  I  ha( 
not  even  time  to  go  home  and  change  my  shooting-coat.  Afte 
a  short  but  stormy  passage  of  twenty  hours  in  a  little  tub  of  j 
steamer  of  only  twenty  tons,  I  arrived  at  the  small  French  islant 
of  St.  Pierre.  My  business  there  soon  made  me  the  butt  anc 
laughing-stock  of  the  idle  and  witty  Pierrois. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  interview  with  the  French  Colo 
nial  authorities.  They  were  most  polite  and  cordial,  but  evi 
dently  thought  that  the  idea  of  a  smart  and  daring  piece  o 
roguery  having  been  perpetrated  by  the  stupid  Norman  anc 
Breton  fisherman  of  their  little  colony  was  altogether  too  absurd 
Everyone  I  met  used  to  ask  me  with  a  sardonic  grin,  "  Well 
Judge,  have  you  caught  the  forgers  of  the  l>ilkts  de  banque  f ' 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Procureur  Imperial  emphatically  de 
clared  that  the  work  was  done  by  the  Gaspe's  Yankee  crew 
They  had  stolen  the  box  of  notes,  they  said,  taken  them  to  Nev 
York,  and  forged  the  signatures  in  America. 

Well  aware  of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  foreigner 
dealing  with  French  officials,  I  had  come  provided  with  a  ver 
strong  and  urgent  letter  from  our  Governor  Hill,  requesting  thi 
St.  Pierre  authorities  to  aid  me  in  every  way. 

I  knew  the  ruler  of  the  little  colony  and  his  wife,  and 
found  both  most  cordial.  Mme.  Joubert,  a  cousin  of  Paul  di 
Cassagnac,  was  sympathetic ;  his  Excellency  the  little  Governor 
polite  but  incredulous.  He  told  me  that  it  was  my  vivid  ima 
gination  that  had  conjured  up  the  story.  "Our  Bretons  are  fa 
too  bete  for  such  a  finished  and  artistic  business  as  this  conspi 
racy,"  he  said. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  intimate  relations  between  thi 
colonies,  their  constant  use  of  our  bank-notes,  and  the  fact  tha 
a  large  forged  issue  would  injuie  his  people  as  well  as  ours.  Al 
through  the  business  I  must  say  that  the  Governor  assisted  mi 
very  cordially,  yet  I  had  always  to  be  rigidly  on  my  guard  ii 
dealing  with  him. 

The  only  actual  bit  of  evidence  that  I  could  produce  at  firs 
to  the  St.  Pierre  authorities  was  the  statement  from  the  gir 
that  the  blank,  unsigned  five-pound  note  produced  by  Miller 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  had  been  given  to  her  by  a  fishet 
man  called  Jacquard,  living  at  Miquelon,  the  larger  island  o 
the  St.  Pierre  group.  I  spent  several  days  trying  to  get  thi 
Chief  Justice  (who  was  also  Procureur  Imperial)  to  bring  ove 
Jacquard  from  Miquelon  and  commence  the  inquiry.  I  pointei 
out  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  found  the  box.  He  wa 
evidently  a  very  simple  fellow,  or  he  would  not  have  given  th 
girl  the  blank  note.  As  the  box  was  full  of  stationery  beside 
the  notes,  it  would  be  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  carry, 
traced  out  the  whole  story  for  him,  and  he  made  a  note  of  it 
but,  all  the  same,  I  could  see  he  did  not  believe  me,  and  kep 
putting  me  off. 

One  morning  I  burst  into  the  presence  of  the  two  assistan 
judges.  Whether  it  was  my  impulsive  manner  or  my  ver 
execrable  French,  I  do  not  know,  but  his  Honour  had  a  faintin; 
fit.  The  wags  promtly  sent  the  report  abroad  that  I  hai 
killed  the  judge  1 

After  another  urgent  appeal  to  the  Governor,  Jacquard  was  a 
last  brought  over  from  Miquelon.  He  proved  to  be  a  typics 
Norman,  pig-headed  and  obstinate,  and  apparently  intensel 
stupid.  Confronted  with  the  girl,  he  flatly  denied  giving  he 
the  blank  note.  Even  the  French  inquisitorial  system  failed  t^ 
get  anything  out  of  this  disappointing  witness,  and  I  was  almos 
in  despair.  The  Procureur,  however,  was  now  on  his  mettle 
The  obstinacy  of  Jacquard,  his  denial  of  such  an  obvious  fac 
as  his  giving  the  note,  made  the  Procureur  suspect  that  ther 
was  a  secret  behind  all  of  this.  He  noticed  also  the  start  Jacquar 
gave  when  my  story  was  told  to  him. 

Inquiries  were  made.  It  was  found  out  that  the  prisone 
had  been  a  good  deal  in  company  with  another  Norman  calle 
Roblot,  a  farmer  and  fisherman.  They  had  also  made  severs 
secret  trips  to  St.  Pierre,  and  had  been  seen  about  the  shop  c 
an  old  marine-store  dealer  called  Bunot.  So,  according  to  th 
Gallic  method— without  any  evidence,  and  merely  on  suspicio 
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— Roblot  and  all  his  family  were  brought  over  to  be  examined. 
After  two  days  of  cross-heckling  and  every  kind  of  pressure 
nothing  was  discovered,  and  all  the  witnesses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jacquard,  were  allowed  to  return  home  to  Miquelon. 
Two  days  after  their  dispatch,  either  from  the  solitary  confine- 
ment or  the  pricking  of  his  guilty  conscience,  the  prisoner 
Jacquard  gave  way  and  made  a  full  confession. 

Months  after  the  loss  of  the  Gaspe  and  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  wreck,  he  said,  whilst  walking  on  Miquelon  beach, 
he  came  across  a  large  wooden  box  strongly  bound  with  iron. 
Whilst  in  the  act  of  opening  the  box  his  neighbour,  Roblot, 
came  along.  The  inside  tin  lining  was  cut  open,  and  then,  to 
his  disappointment,  Jacquard  found  only  a  lot  of  small  booklets. 
"You  fool!"  said  Roblot,  "that's  money!"  Jacquard  then 
went  on  to  relate  how  they  carried  the  box  up  to  the  woods 
after  nightfall  and  hid  it  away. 

After  some  time  they  went  to  St.  Pierre,  and  showed  a  bundle 
of  notes  to  an  old  marine-store  dealer  called  Bunot.  This 
rascal  then  made  a  bargain  with  them  to  divide  the  spoils,  Bunot, 
of  course,  getting  the  lion's  share.  Bunot  was  very  ignorant, 
but  very  rich.  He  had  influence  enough  over  a  young  French- 
man of  education  and  good  family  to  make  him  join  in  the 
conspiracy  and  forge  the  signatures.  Thus  for  two  years  or 
more,  Bunot  had  been  circulating  the  false  notes  in  a  very 
cautious  way,  and  the  actual  forger  had  died  before  the  trial 
came  on. 

This  discovery  was  a  great  coup.  The  Procureur  was  wild 
with  delight,  and,  of  course,  claimed  all  the  credit.  Rejoiced  as 
1  was  over  the  confession,  I  felt  at  the  same  time  in  a  terrible 
predicament,  for  Roblot  had  gone  home,  and  all  the  notes,  with 
the  exception  of  one  booklet,  remained  in  his  possession.  Un- 
less I  secured  the  whole  of  the  remaining  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  unsigned  notes  I  felt  that  my  mission  to  St. 
Pierre  would  be  a  failure.  What  would  Roblot  do  ?  That 
was  the  momentous  question.  Would  the  fear  of  discovery 
lead  him  to  destroy  the  notes,  or  would  he  feel  assured,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Procureur  to  elicit  any  information,  that  the 
secret  was  ?  My  confidence  mainly  rested  in  his  French  peasants 
avarice — that  all-devouring  passion  which  so  often  leads  men  to 
their  undoing. 

To  add  to  my  anxiety  a  fog  came  down  like  a  blanket  and 
there  was  no  possible  communication  with  Miquelon.  Just  at 
this  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  however,  the  little  Newfoundland 
steamer  Greyhound  put  into  St.  Pierre.  The  captain,  Jacob 
Simms,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  explained  my  position  to 
him,  and  he  agreed  to  help  me.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Harbor 
Breton,  and  so  Miquelon  lay  in  his  course.  He  offered  to  land 
myself,  a  police  officer,  and  a  pilot. 

Now  the  question  arose,  could  I  persuade  the  touchy  little 
Governor  to  allow  his  official  to  be  taken  to  Miquelon  in  an 
English  steamer?  My  friend  McLoughlan,  an  American,  came 
to  my  assistance.  Between  us  we  drew  up  a  most  respectful 
memorial  to  his  Excellency,  waited  upon  him  with  it,  and  finally 
obtained  his  consent. 

My  next  move  was  to  get  hold  of  M.  Cantaloupe,  the  chief  of 
the  local  gendarmerie,  a  fine,  stolid  old  soldier.  My  constant 
ally,  the  host  of  the  Lion  d'Or,  M.  Hackela,  Capitaine  des  Sap- 
ems  Pompiers,  otherwise  head  of  the  fire  brigade,  showed  me 
how  to  handle  this  official. 

"  You  must  drive  into  his  head  and  keep  on  at  it,"  said 
Hackela.  So,  with  his  assistance,  I  procured  two  bottles  of  the 
best  Cognac  that  St.  Pierre  could  afford  and  the  choicest  cigars. 
At  nightfall  I  went  across  like  a  conspirator,  and  spent  nearly 
the  whole  evening  with  the  old  warrior.  Over  and  over  again 
we  went  through  the  programme  for  the  next  day.  In  pantomine, 
under  my  instruction,  my  bold  brigadier  would  go  up  to  Roblot, 
pistol  in  hand  and  sword  by  his  side. 

"  Roblot,"  he  cried,  fiercely,  "  show  me  the  box  of  notes,  or 
you  are  a  dead  man  I" 

Next  morning  our  little  steamer  set  off  in  the  densest  of  fogs. 
M.  Cantaloupe  and  the  pilot  were  landed  at  Miquelon.  The 
chief  marched  up  into  the  hills,  caught  Roblot  wood-gathering, 
put  the  pistol  to  his  head,  and  faithtully  repeated  the  formula  I 
had  taught  him  :  '■  Show  me  the  notes,  Roblot,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man  !" 


Cantaloupe,  backed  by  the  revolver,  had  a  '"'ghty  ^f^^/^^^^j 
ner,  and  soin,  carefully  concealed  in  ^^^ense  thicket  the  boxof 
notes  was  revealed  intact,  with  only  the  ^\"g'^  l^^^^.^drv  when 
There  was  great  excitement  in  the  little  island  "^f  ^^^  7^" 
Canteloupe  marched  up  to  the  Palois  de  Justice  ^fj^l^^"^ 

I  was  not  present  at  the  trial,  but  I  earned  ^^f^^'^™  l^^^ 
M.  Solomon,  the  prisoners'  counsel,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 

the  national  feelings  of  the  jury.  nlp^ded   "  at 

"  Would  they  convict  their  own  countrymen,  he  pleaded,  at 
the  instance  of  such  an  individual  as  the  one  who  had  come 
there,  pretending  to  represent  the  British  authorities  in  the  case? 
However,  the  prisoners  were  duly  convicted  and  sentenced, 
Bunot,  the  old  marine-store  dealer,  the  chief  criminal  to  twenty- 
one  years'  penal  servitude,  Roblot   to  fourteen,  and  Jacquard  to 

seven  years.  .  ■     j    • 

In  conclusion  I  must  briefly  record  one  most  amusing  episode  in 
this  curious  affair.  The  bank  directors  and  their  manager,  hnding 
results  so  long  delayed,  lost  faith  in  me.  They  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  a  certain  Franco-American  gentlemen,  connected 
with  the  telegraph  company,  was  the  real  culprit.  So  day  after 
day  this  suspected  official  would  hand  me  message  about  him- 
self and  his  supposed  crimes,  and  I  had  to  gravely  hand  back 
my  rephes,  promising  faiihfuUy  to  attend  to  their  instructions 
about  him.  The  official  was  always  as  solemn  as  an  owl.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  had  hard  work  at  times  to  keep 
my  countenance.  And  so  ended  my  connection  with  this  re- 
markable case. 


THE   "PRIESTS    WELL. 

Bv  Dan   Carroll. 

There's  many  a  lone  aud  dreary  road  around  this  storm-swept  shore, 

Made  sacred  by  the  hero-priest  who  toiled  in  days  before 

The  wand  of  Progress  waved  above  this  land ;  it  thus  befell. 

The  "  old  Priests"  made  on  many  a  down  and  ridge  the  roadside  well. 

They're  almost  holy,  al  nost  shrines,  altho'  no  emblem  lifts 
Above  their  wave,  save  here  and  there,  the  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  : 
The  traveller  here  will  stoop  to  drink  and  oft  bis  aves  tell, 
And  bless  the  dear  Soggarth  Aroon  who  built  the  wayside  well. 

There's  many  a  legend  weird  and  strange,  rehearsed  by  fishermen 
Of  those  old  halting  spots,  so  lone,  by  mountain-path  and  glen ; 
But  oh  !  their  waters,  sweeter  far. than  legendary  lays, 
•Are  whispering  to  the  wilderness  the  pioneer  Fathers'  praise. 

Foot-i\om  and  weary,  here  at  dusk,  at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  night. 
From  this  lone  rugged  wayside  fount,  he's  quaffed  the  waters  bright. 
When  toiling  towards  the  home  bereft,  the  stricken  to  console. 
Or  hurrying  o'er  the  cliffs  to  shrive  the  dying  sinner's  soul. 

Beneath  the  stars  of  Summer  nights,  alone  you've  trod  the  moor. 
And  sought  thro'  bitter  Winter's  wrath,  the  dying  fisher's  door; 
And  here  above  this  stone-rimmed  well,  my  Fancy  sees  thee  lean. 
Then  cross  thyself,  to  face  again,  the  waste  that  lay  between. 

Oh !  valiant  days  of  faithful  saints, — Erin,  thou  well  mayst  boast. 
For  they  were  sturdy  sons  of  thine,  the  vanguard  of  a  host — 
Who  raised  the  standard  of  thy  Faith  above  this  Western  I-and, 
From  this  sea-girdled  Isle  of  Ours  to  far  Pacific's  strand. 

That  Faith,  with  ardent  steadfast  hearts  we  cherish,  may  it  swell. 
As  pure  and  fresh'ning  as  the  stream  that  feeds  the  wayside  well ; 
Forever  springing  towards  the  light,  yes,  may  this  Faith  of  thine, — 
Spring  ever,  e'en  in  dreary  wastes,  from  out  the  Rock  Sublime. 

Your  monuments,  oh  !  warrior  priests  are  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Enshrined  in  deeds  of  valour,  well  remembered  now,  as  when 
You  braved  the  tempest  and  the  sea,  and  on  the  frail  craft's  deck 
Faced  for  thy  Faith  the  raging  tide,  gaunt  Famine's  fang  and  wreck. 

God  grant  us  zeal  in  this  our  day  to  strive  to  emulate. 
The  fervour  of  those  grand  old  priests,  those  Fathers  of  the  Faith  ; 
And  let  that  Faith's  bright  fountain  pure,  to  many  a  byeway  come. 
To  cheer  the  parched  and  dreary  ways,  and  lead  the  wanderer  home. 
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S^  gHOST  STORY. 


"  I  have  heard  (but  not  believed)  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again     *     *     *" 

— Shakspeare. 
|NCE  upon  a  time,  and  a  very  good  time  it  was, 
every  iiouse  in  Newfoundland  had  an  open 
fire  place.  During  the  long  winter  nights, 
after  the  lamp  had  been  trimmed,  the  hearth 
swept,  and  fresh  logs  piled  on  the  cheerful  dog- 
irons  ;  after  the  father  had  filled  and  lit  the  pipe, 
the  mother  brought  out  her  knitting  and  the  neighbouring  boys 
and  girls  had  dropped  in  for  a  gossip,  all  hands  drew  their 
chairs  aroand  the  bright  hospitable  log-fire,  and  basked  in  its 
ruddy  beams. 

Every  neighbourhood  had  one  or  two  houses,  where  after  tea 
the  boys  and  girls,  old  and  young,  would  congregate.  These 
were  the  clubs,  public  libraries,  and  the  rallying  places  where 
the  good  simple  people,  after  the  chit-chat  and  light  gossip 
had  been  disposed  of,  heard  of  the  deeds  of  daring  of  their 
forbears,  the  early  history  of  the  country  as  it  passed  from 
father  to  son,  and  propagated  and  perpetuated  the  traditions  of 
the  race,  historical,  social  and  religious. 

In  fact  so  accurately  were  some  of  those  traditions  passed  by 
"  word  o'  mouth,"  by  people  whose  compass  was  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  circle  of  human  interests,  that  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon happening  that  a  grand-son  would  detail  word  for  word  as 
it  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  grandsire  long  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  a  bng  and  interesting  account  of  some  great  visitation, 
or  of  some  event  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  seal  or  cod  fishery,  in 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  participants  nearly  a  century  previ- 
ous, and  narrate  it  in  the  same  words  that  it  had  been  described 
in  a  hundred  times  before.  Sometimes  the  evening  would  be  en- 
livened by  the  singing  of  the  old  songs  and  ballads,  in  which  as 
often  as  not,  the  whole  company  joined  :  or  the  singer /rrr  excel- 
leiue  of  the  neighborhood  rendered  with  such  feeling  and  pathos 
some  homely  old  melody,  that  it  not  only  earned  the  hearty 
approbation  of  these  unaffected  people,  but  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  voice  and  the  singer  possessed  real  merit  enough, 
to  compel  attention  and  applause  from  a  much  larger  and  far 
more  critical  audience.  "- 

At  Christmas  time  especially  these  gatherings  were  an  insti- 
tution as  real  and  as  regular  as  the  feast  itself.  And  after  the 
laugh  and  jest  had  gone  round  and  the  folks  had  settled  down 
in  real  earnest,  then  the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood  got  his 
chance,  and  narrated  with  minute  detail,  his  celebrated  ghost 
story.  Everyone  knew  it,  had  heard  it  a  hundred  times,  but 
like  the  fairy  tales  of  children,  it  never  lost  its  savour.  This 
was  followed  perhaps  by  the  criticisms  of  a  doubter,  who  ques- 
tioned if  ever  anyone  had  seen  a  real  ghost.  And  then  some 
father  of  the  hamlet,  whose  truth  and  integrity  had  never  been 
questioned,  would  give  the  details  of  a  ghostly  apparition  that 
had  appeared  to  some  close  friend  of  his,  with  such  attention  to 
the  most  trifling  detail  of  time,  when  and  where,  that  all  doubts 
would  be  dispelled,  the  doubter  silenced,  and  the  circles  gath- 
ered closer  together.  Once  started,  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
spirits  and  apparitions,  of  fairies  and  mysterious  warnings,  would 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  a  hush  would  come  over 
the  gathering,  the  least  noise  would  cause  a  trembhng  and  he 
who  would  first  move  to  go  homeward,  although  a  little  nervous 
now  would  be  the  stamp  of  man  who  feared  no  mortal  danger 
on  land  or  sea.  The  startling  of  one,  was  the  signal  for  all. 
If  one  lived  a  long  distance  or  had  to  pass  an  "  eerie  place  "  or  a 
graveyard,  the  chances  are  that  the  whole  company  accompanied 
him  to  his  own  door. 

I  had  often  in  my  boyhood  attended  such  gatherings,  and 
though  I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  (in  the  day),  often  in  the 
dark  nights  when  walking  a  lonely  road,  the  tales  tola  of  old 
time  ffhosts.  would  coxr^e  vividly  back  to  me,  and  have  the  effect 
>        n  -         I  1  •  si.orht  and  hearing  more 


alert,  and  of  lubricating  my  heels  if  I   heard  any  sound  not  toi 
obviously  commonplace. 

Some  years  ago  I  lived  in  a  near  outport.  I  was  comin; 
home  one  night  late  from  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  livei 
about  three  miles  distant.  It  was  a  night  in  drear  November 
It  was  a  soft  muggy  night,  and  I  could  hear  like  a  distant  moan 
the  'TOte"  of  the  sea  on  the  beach  a  half  a  mile  off.  It  was  mor 
like  a  spring  night  than  an  autumn  one,  and  there  was  a  dens 
white  fog  over  all  the  land.  The  hour  was  just  near  midnight,  am 
the  rote  and  the  soughing  of  the  spruce  and  fir  trees,  and  th< 
noises  of  the  night  and  the  thought  that  it  was  just  the  tim 
when  graveyards  yawn  tightened  my  nerves  a  bit  and  made  mi 
a  wee  bit  apprehensive. 

In  fact  I  was  in  that  state  of  nerve  tension  which  a  heav 
drinker  experiences  when  he  is  recovering  from  an  orgy  that  h 
celebrates  well,  but  not  wisely,  when  as  the  saying  is,  "  if  yoi 
snap  your  fingers  behind  him  suddenly,  he'll  go  to  wing,"— 
when  I  saw  the  white  dwarf.  I  was  about  half  way  home,  at  : 
place  on  the  main  line,  where  a  road  leaves  it  at  right  angle 
leading  to  the  beach.  It  was  no  delusion,  no  trick  of  ovei 
wrought  fancy  or  heated  imagination, — there,  right  before  m 
on  the  corner  of  the  bye-road,  mopping  his  head  with  on^ 
hand,  stood  a  little  white  man,  looking  straight  at  me. 

I  could  «ee,  plainly  and  distinctly  as  the  haze  would  permit 
a  small  white  man  standing  upright;  I  could  see  his  legs  quit 
plainly,  and  could  see  between  them  to  the  road  beyond  ; 
could  see  his  body  plainly,  and  I  could  see  him  distinctly  wavinj 
one  arm  at  me.  He  never  spoke  a  word.  I  gazed  at  him  witi 
a  fearful  intensity,  and  while  I  gazed  I  suddenly  felt  a  cold  pei 
spiration  cover  my  whole  body ;  my  hair  performed  a  feat  o 
which  I  had  often  heard  and  discredited  until  that  moment, — i 
really  and  truly  and  literally  "stood  of  an  end,"  and  nearl 
precipitated  my  hat  to  the  ground ;  my  back  bone  tingled,  lik 
as  if  a  cold,  dead  hand  traversed  it  up  and  down,  and  my  knee 
trembled  perceptibly.  I  stood  an  instant  and  gazed  on  him  a 
intently  as  if  I  had  been  hypnotized.  He  did  not  utter  a  soun 
or  speak  a  word,  and  I  remembering  in  time  that  it  was  nc 
good  to  be  the  first  to  speak  in  a  case  like  this,  recovered  m'3 
self  and  moved  on.  Every  sense  of  my  being  was  alert.  I  kep 
my  eyes  glued  on  the  white  dv^-arf,  and  walked  a  dozen  pace 
or  so  when  he  moved:  I  braced  every  muscle  for  swift  an 
instant  flight.  He  moved  again.  I  heard  his  feet  rattle  on  th 
stones  ;  I  involuntarily  turned  my  footsteps,  and  walked  righ 
towards  him  ;  I  could  no  more  stop  myself  than  can  the  needl 
when  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  magnet.  I  got  nearer 
and  was  just  going  to  ask  him  his  business  with  me  in  God' 
name,  when  he  looked  around. 

A  revulsion  of  feeling  seized  me  ;  I  grasped  the  first  stone 
could  lay  hand  to,  I  hurled  it  at  him  with  full  force,  and  I  exoi 
cised  him  as  effectively  with  a  bit  of  a  boulder  as  if  I  had  don 
it  with  bell-book  and  candle.  The  white  dwarf  disappearec 
and  you  can  imagine  my  feelings  of  chagrin  and  disgust,  when 
saw  a  scraggy  old  pony  trotting  down  the  road.  He  had  bee 
grazing  "end  on"  to  me,  Jie  had  been  wisping  himself  with  hi 
tail ;  he  had  nearly  driven  me  into  hysterics ;  in  a  few  moment 
he  had  punished  me  for  years  of  scoffing  at  apparitions;  an 
then  when  I  had  re-erected  all  my  theories  about  ghosts  and  hob 
goblins,  and  had  recanted  and  repented  all  my  heretical  uttei 
ances  as  to  their  existence,  this  mean,  scraggy,  half-starvec 
barnless  old  pony  shattered  them  as  completely  as  my  chunk  c 
sandsone  did  the  little  white  dwarf. 


Rr£E,  happy  mom,  rise  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night  ; 

Oh  Father,  touch  the  East,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

—  Tennyson. 
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By  Rev.  J.    A. 

OT  the  Official  Capital,  nor  yet  the  Ancient  Capital, 
for  these  distinctions  pertain  to  Ottawa  and  Quebec. 
Still  Montreal  is  the  London  or  New  York,  or  Pans 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

Even  if  the  West  and  the  North-West  were  to 
develop  civilization  hitherto  unparalleled,  it  would 
yet  take  them  many  a  long  day  to  evolve  a  civic 
community  equal  to  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  A  river  boat— 7%^  Dtic/iess  of  I  yr/&— brought  your 
correspondent  down  the  Ottawa  River,  and  then  into  the  Saint 
Lawrence  where  the  ship,  after  passing  under  a  colossal  bridge 
which  at  that  point  spans  the  river,  landed  its  living  freight  at 
one  of  the  many  piers  which  project  into  the  tide  from  the  great 
city.  The  steaming  along  the  two  rivers  gave  opportunity  to 
study  some  of  the  finest  river  scenery  that  could  be  witnessed. 
The  waters  broaden  at  several  places  into"  inland  seas,  whilst 
the  tide  here  and  there  ripples  the  surface.  Wooded  islands 
and  shores,  still  studded  with  the  growth  of  primeval  nature, 
enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  the  landscape.  The  boat  touch- 
ed at  a  few  places,  where  country  towns  are  established.  At 
every  place  substantial  stone  piers  offered  landing  facilities  for 
people  and  goods.  The  water  route  presented  an  animated 
appearance.  White  sailed  pleasure  boats  disported  on  either 
side  of  the  steamer,  whilst  often,  the  curving  shape  of  some 
venturesome  canoe  would  come  in  sight,  and  the  man  paddling 
his  own  canoe,  would  drive  the  boat  into  the  swollen  tide  in  the 
wake  of  the  steamer  when  the  plucky  little  craft  would  be  flung 
about  like  a  cork,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  steamer's  pass- 
encrers  and  no  doubt  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  man  with  the 
canoe.  Occasionally,  too,  some  bold  swimmers  would  plunge 
then  headlong  in  the  tide-like  Horatius  of  antique  fame,  and 
swim  out  for  the  centre  of  the  river  as  though  to  race  the 
steamer.  The  steamer's  deck  was  a  throng  of  humanity,  all 
intent  on  the  many  points  of  interest  along  the  shore.  Cana- 
dians take  a  keen  artistic  delight  in  the  varied  beauties  of  their 
great  river. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  to  them  what  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  the  great  water-way  of  their  com- 
merce, and  its  coasts  and  islands,  and  winding  channels  and 
turbulent  rapids,  make  it  an  outlet  for  pleasure  seekers  and  a 
great  conveyance  for  the  products  of  the  country.  Even  as 
Canadians  more  and  more  appreciate  the  attractive  landscape 
and  the  many  utilities  of  their  great  country-penetrating  river. 
So  doubtless  shall  Newfoundlanders  each  year  set  more  and 
more  value  on  the  oceanic  environment  of  their  Atlantic  girdled 
home,  and  shall  more  and  more  appreciate  that  wonderful  com- 
bination of  headlands  and  harbors;  bays,  creeks,  channels  and 
island ;  verdant  fields,  and  endless  forest  vistas  which  give  an 
interest  indescribable  to  the  sea  margin  of  the  country.  Now 
that  the  Ancient  Colony  has  fully  and  fairly  entered  on  a 
tourist  era,  it  will  soon  be  as  fashionable  to  make  a  complete 
tour  of  the  Lsland  from  the  centre  to  the  sea,  and  from  St. 
Pierre  to  Labrador  as  it  is  to-day  to  make  a  river  voyage 
through  Canada  or  a  trip  up  the  Mediterranean. 

Travellers  from  other  lands  seem  to  be  setting  a  pace  for  the 
average  Newfoundlander  in  the  matter 'of  exploring  the  coastal 
recesses,  and  wonderful  inland  spaces  of  the  Island.  How- 
ever, the  time  is  now  come  when  the  H umber  and  Exploits,  and 
Bays,  Lakes  and  Islands,  hitherto  deemed  remote  as  Cathay 
shall  be  the  recognized  holiday  haunts  both  of  resident  New- 
foundlanders and  of  summer  guests  in  the  Island.  One  of  the 
chief  interests  attaching  to  a  voyage  from  the  Ottawa  River  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  passing  of  Lachine  Rapids,  which  pass- 
ing occurs  nearly  at  that  point  where  the  two  rivers  mingle  their 
waters.  The  place  is  studded  with  rocks  and  shoals:  some 
appearing  above  the  water,  some  completely  submerged.  The 
tides  run  on  such  a  complicated  system  as  to  strike  the  ship  ap- 
parently at  a  dozen  opposite  points  at  the  same  time.  Here 
are  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  for  there  are  sharp-edged  rocky  pro- 
jections on  either  side  of  the  boat,  sharp  enough  to  bore  a  hole 
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through  steel  or  timber  if  the  wheels-man  should  divert  the 
course  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  the  boat  goes  along  she  seems 
to  be  charged  from  a  number  of  opposite  points,  and  occasion- 
ally appears  to  tilt  over  or  to  run  on  some  shoal.  None  of  these 
things  happens,  but  you  feel  that  the  steering  must  be  extrenrie- 
ly  delicate  to  bring  the  boat  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  rocks, 
shoals  and  racing  cross  currents.  The  view  of  the  water  sur- 
face, as  it  foams  in  its  white  rage,  tells  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  Lachine  Rapids  might  present  to  smooth  navigation  : 
until  science,  practically  applied,  had  conjured  the  natural  diffi- 
culties. As  the  boat  goes  through  the  Rapids,  the  passengers 
press  forward  to  take  in  the  scene  as  presented  from  the  steam- 
er's prows.  A  wild  war  of  tide  and  rock,  and  a  dragging  motion 
of  the  vessel,  no  doubt,  affords  the  "  spice  of  danger"  which 
they  say  is  a  not  unpleasant  element  in  seafaring. 

Lachine  Rapids  are  not  unapt  figures  of  the  surging  tides  of 
human    commerce   flowing   through  the  streets   of  a  great    city. 
There   you    have   the   currents  and  cross  currents  of  people  all 
intermingled  with  cabs  and  street  cars  and  motor  cars  and  every 
species  of   vehicle  that  was  ever  set  on  wheels.     In  this  respect 
Montreal   is   like   all   other  vast  communities.      High  above  the 
restless  sea  of  human  life,  rise  the  towers  and  steeples  of   many 
churches.  The  silver  like  dome  of  St.  James's  Cathedral  and  the 
"gorgeous  turrets    of  Notre  Dame  "  will   challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  all.    St.  James's  is  an  exact  copy  of  St.  Peter's  Rome  and 
Notre    Dame  is   modelled    on    the   church    of  the    same   title  in 
Paris.       In  St.  James's  you  find  a  copy  of  the  great  Roman  pic- 
ture, the  last  communion  of  St.  Jerome.    The  sainted  and  patri- 
archal  figure  of  the   great  recluse  of    Bethlehem   kneels  on    the 
ground  to  receive  the  viaticum.      A  large  lion  crouches  near  the 
cave.      The   dying  saint  is  upheld    by  attendants,  and   the  com- 
munion   under   both  species   of  bread    and    wine,    according   to 
Greek  rite,  is  given    by   an    ecclesiastic  assisted  by  a  Deacon  in 
Dalmatics.     In  the  church  is  also  a  bronze  effigy  of  the  Pontiff, 
after  the  model  of  that  in  Rome.      The  High  Altar  of  Montreal 
Cathedral  is   surmounted  by  twisted   bronze  columns,    just  as  is 
the  Pontifical  Altar  in  the  Roman  Basilica.   In  fact  nearly  every 
detail   of   the  famous    Roman    ecclesiastical  structure   is   repro- 
duced  in  the  Montreal  Church.     Externally,  too,  the   buildings 
are   alike  in  form.     The  front  roof  of   the  Montreal    Cathedral, 
has  the  statues  of  the  Apostles,  whilst  a  grand  Dome  surmounted 
by  ball  and  cross,  crown  the  edifice.     Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  is 
as  the   Notre   Dame   in  Paris.      The  square   towers,  the   varie- 
gated architecture  within,  the  small  but  rich  church  at  the  rear 
of  the  grand  altar,  and    the  tremendous  bells  in  the  turrets,  are 
as   you    find     them   in    the    great   Parisian     prototype.     These 
churches  are  always  visited  by  travellers,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day  may  be  seen    a  stream  of  people   in  and  out  for  devotional 
exercises.  A  church  is  never  more  eloquent  of  peace  than  when 
it  stands  near  the  •'  central  roar"  of  a  great  city.     All  around  it 
ebbs  and  flows  the  unceasing  war-fare  of  human  life,   but  there 
is  peace   before   the  tabernacle   and  at   the   foot   of   the   cross. 
There  you  have  the  shadow  of  the  rock  in  a  sun-scorched  land  ; 
the  oasis  in  the  Desert;  the  "raging  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace" 
Montreal  is  a  city  of  many  churches   but  St.  James's  and  Notre 
Dame  will  claim  the  special  interest  of  every  visitor. 

In  St.  James's  Street,  a  many  storied  newspaper  office,  that 
of  the  Star  fronts  the  city.  A  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  that 
drew  my  attention.  It  is  odd  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
collect  a  crowd  in  a  large  city.  This  time  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  "horse  down"  or  a  motor  smash,  or  a  man  selling  nostrums, 
but  it  was  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  placing  of  bulletins  in 
front  of  the  Star  office,  giving  notice  to  the  public  of  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  a  great  game  of  LaCrosse,  then  being  fought /w 
arts  etfocis  between  Montreal  and  somebody  else  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  No  Russian  Revolution,  or  Californian 
Earthquake,  could  have  centred  more  attention  than  reports 
from  the  LaCrosse  field.  I  don't  knowwho  won  ;  and  I  suppose 
the  "  gentle  reader"  will  scarcely  care. 

Montreal  of  a  Sunday  offers  its  features  of  interest.    The  functions  to-day 
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1\^  \\  v\  "^^'f  '"°''  impressive.  The  high  altar,  profusely  strewri 
^VIth  electric  lights,  shone  like  gold.  A  great  concourse  of  accolytes  assisted 
at  the  ceremony-all  in  red  cassocks.     There  are  churches   heVe  fo    both 


ll^r'T^*"  ^'l'^  '^."^"f  speaking  peoples.  St.  Patrick's  is  a  most  popular 
place  of  worship  for  the  latter,  though  the  various  religious  orders-Jesuits 
iranciscans  and  others  have  their  churches. 

Exten.sive  tours  of  the  city  surroundings  may  be  made  either  by  street 
cars  or  river  boats.  The  latter  are  kept  running  continually,  and  serve  to 
enormously  develop  the  tourist  trade.  When  Newfoundland  becomes  the 
greatest  tourist  country  in  America  it  will  require  a  constant  service  of  such 
terries  to  make  short  routes  between  St.  John's  and  all  ports  that  may  be 
reached  and  returned  from  in  the  course  of  a  day.  A  day's  trip  by  sea  be- 
tween St.  John's  and  various  points  of  Conception  Bay  would  be  a  holiday 
outing  as  they  understand  it  here.  In  foreign  cities  that  have  such  com- 
manding heights  as  Signal  Hill,  Southside  Hill  and  Freshwater  Valley 
they  make  it  a  point  to  construct  carnage  loads  through  and  over  them  so 
as  to  open  up  panoramic  views  of  ocean,  country  and  city.  Such  drives 
are  special  features  in  every  city  from  Naples  to  Montreal.  The  "  Moun- 
tam"  IS  the  Signal  Hill  in  the  latter  city.  Splendid  roads  go  there,  and  the 
uews  obtainable  from  its  height  aie  such  as  to  include  the  whole  scene, 
fravelleis  in  Edinburgh  will  remember  the  great  Mountain  Drive  to  "  Uncle 
Arthur's  Seat,"  which  is  the  Signal  Hill  of  '•  Auld  Reekie."  And  I  may 
al.^o  refer  to  the  Athenian  Accropolis,  the  Signal  Hill  of  the  Greek  Metro- 
polis. A  city  and  countiy  are  best  appreciated  from  some  mountain  peak, 
and  cities  ambitious  of  scenic  distinction  always  biing  such  places  in  reach 
of  travellers  by  roads.  The  e.xpense  is  compensated  by  the  new  interest 
which  such  arteries  of  commerce  develop  in  a  country.  The  Cabot  Tower 
commands  the  finest  ocean  and  land  views  imaginable,  so  that  a  road  lead- 
ing around  it  and  opening  up  the  Nonvegian  or  Orkney  Island  scenery  to 
the  seaward  will  possibly  be  amongst  the  enterprizes  of  the  new  era. 

Amongst  the  public  establishments  of  the  city,  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
the  City  Hall,  icniple  Building,  and  the  railway  offices  are  all  notable 
structures.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  is  internally  constructed  on  a  very  ex- 
pensive plan.  Its  gilded  ceiling  is  sustained  by  a  seiies  of  pillars  made  of 
poli^hed  Vermont  gianite— lustrous  as  the  finest  marble.  These  have 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns  of  bronze,  and  pedestals  of  Belgic  marble. 

The  City  Hall  includes  a  number  of  law  offices,  a  library,  and  a  Hall  of 
Justice.  From  its  Dome,  ascended  by  elevator,  your  correspondent,  had  a 
very  good  outlcok  on  part  of  the  City,  harbor  and  river.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  sights  from  that  point  is  the  Victorian  Bridge  which  by  a  seiies 
of  aiches  joins  the  two  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive views  of  Montreal  is  that  from  the  Towers  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  which  the  ascent  is  made  by  elevator.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
city  is  rather  of  a  level;  the  Mountain,  however,  rising  in  tree-clad  slopes, 
varies  this  levelness  and  introduces  a  vista  of  primeval  foiest  into  the 
heait  of  the  City.  Within  the  Notre  Dame  turret  may  be  seen  the  largest 
Bell  on  the  American  Continent.  It  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  -netal  and 
must  produce  a  great  volume  of  sound  heard,  doubtless,  for  many  a  mile 
beyond  the  city's  furthest  bounds.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  Notre  Dame 
Church  are  most  elaborately  decorated  and  give  the  impression  of  great 
richness.  The  City  streets  to-day  were  animated  by  a  novel  spectacle:  the 
marching  through  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiment,  now  touring  Canada, 
and  being  feastsd  by  the  Canadians.  The  soldiers,  uniformed  in  blue, 
made  a  martial  appearance,  as  they  went  through  St.  James  Street  four 
deep.  The  matching  columns  were  loudly  applauded  by  onlookers  on 
sidewalks  and  in  windows.  Several  British  soldiers  were  in  the  military 
pri  cession,  and  came  in  for  a  very  large  share  of  popular  applause.  The 
railway  offices  in  Montreal  are  centres  of  great  interest  during  tourist 
season.  They  distribute  tourist  literatuie  in  tons,  and  issue  tickets  for  the 
whole  globe.  The  amount  of  business  which  they  dispose  of  must  be 
phenomenal  This  year  the  tourist  movement,  all  over  Canada,  was  the 
greatest  in  man's  memory.  This  general  wave  of  tourist  travel  is  bound  to 
sweep  all  over  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  after  a  few  seasons. 

In  Newfoundland  the  question  of  being  the  greatest  tourist  field  in  Am- 
erica, will  be  a  question  of  hotels  and  railways.  The  manifold  attractions 
of  the  sea  coast,  and  the  boundless  opportunities  for  forest  and  river  sport, 
are  matters  of  general  concession.  The  issuing  of  tourist  literature,  the 
facilitating  of  travel,  and  the  housing  of  arrivals,  will  be  the  practical  ques- 
tions for  the  Newfoundland  Tourist  Association  when  it  opens  shop. 

One  of  the  treats  of  Montreal  is  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Royal 
Park  by  the  railway.  This  height  rises  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  of 
sheer  precipice  from  the  ground  level.  It  is  profusely  covered  with  trees, 
divided  into  groves  by  splendid  roadways,  and  gives  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive views  of  Montreal  that  could  be  obtained.  In  fact  this  hill  would 
seem  to  be  planted  there  with  the  expre.ss  purpose  of  dominatmg  city,  river 
and  country.  To  ascend  or  descend  that  all  but  straight  precipice  by  the 
sliding  railway  is  quite  an  experience,  and  many  people  shrink  the  experi- 
ment If  you  can  picture  a  railway  climbing  from  the  sea-level  up  one  of 
the  straightest  and  highest  precipices  of  Signal  Hill,  you  can  form  a  not 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  railway  voyage  up  Mount  Royal.  Whether  looking 
upwards  from  your  car  as  you  are  winched  up  by  a  triple  cable,  oi^  whether 
you  look  down  as  you  descend,  you  seem  to  have  the  unique  and  original 
sensation  of  taking  a  railway  voyage  through  the  air,  and  can  well  under- 
stand how  many  people  somewhat  hesitate  to  go  up  and  down  in  the  ele- 
vator railway"  along  the.se  all  put  perpendicular  chffs.  As  the  car  goes 
up  it  seems  aluays  liable  to  slide  down  !  and  as  it  goes  down  it  gives  the 
sensation  of  plunging  into  the  lower  space.  The  ascent  of  Mount  Royal 
has  Its  coimterpaft  in  the  shooting  of  Lachine  Rapids.  As  you  step  from 
the  car  to  the  "Look-out"  platform,  at  a  prominent  point  on  the  Mountain 
vou  tret  a  view  of  Montreal,  so  wide,  so  varied,  and  so  complete  as  might 
be  trulv  called  panoramic.  In  width  and  breath,  the  scene  stretches  to  the 
furthest  horizon,  including  city,  river,  plains,  and  mountams,  with  houses, 
Za„X  .nd  trees  all  intermingled.     It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 


ayzure  hue  of  the  distant  hill,  the  greehery  of  the  ubiquitous  forest,  the 
silvery  domes  and  steeples,  and  the  dark,  brown  and  red  colors  of  the  city 
houses  made  a  scene  which  had  in  it  every  possible  tint.  In  one  sweep  of 
the  eye  you  take  in  the  whole  prospect.  The  city  gives  the  impression  of 
being  level,  as  some  vast  plain.  Looking  down  from  its  Mount  you  can 
see  the  cars  winding  through  its  streets,  and  the  boats  on  its  river.  In 
fact  you  get  a  clearly  defined  view  of  every  detail  of  that  wonderful  land- 
scape. Prominent  in  the  forefront  are  the  Towers  of  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Michael  Angelo  Dome  of  Montreal,  St.  Peter's,  i.e.,  St.  James's  Cathedral. 
Mount  Royal  Paik  is  one  vast  forest  scene,  with  wide  grassy  spaces  inter- 
vening. The  trees  attain  to  great  height,  and  their  wide  spreading  foliage 
makes  a  curtain  to  screen  the  walks  and  drives  from  the  rays  of  a  sun 
beating  with  fury  on  the  unprotected  streets  of  the  city.  Because  of  its 
coolness  in  the  equatorial  heat  of  midsummer.  Mount  Royal  is  in  great 
request  with  the  unnumbered  tourists  who  come  here  on  their  yearly  migra- 
tions, even  as  we  see  foreign  visitors  seek  the  breezy  crest  of  Signal  Hill, 
which  many  yet  only  reached  by  elevator.  One  side  of  the  Mountain  is  set 
apart  as  a  buiying  ground  for  the  city.  Here  are  cemeteries  for  Christians 
and  Jews.  Millions  of  dollars  must  be  represented  by  the  marble  and 
granite  monuments,  marking  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great  city's  dead. 
The  grounds  of  these  cemeteries  are  kept  in  most  perfect  condition.  All 
that  art  and  wealth  and  Faith  could  do  to  beautify  "  God's  Acre,"  the 
"  '"ampo  Santo"  of  the  community  has  been  done  by  the  public  of 
Montreal. 

In  writing  of  Canadian  scenery,  as  seen  by  the  tourist  of  the  period,  I 
should  say  that  all  these  resources  of  scenery  are  enhanced  by  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  terraces,  and  ascending  rail- 
ways, all  calculated  to  give  a  spectacular  idea  of  the  country.  A  splendid 
carriage  drive,  for  instance,  winds  up  Mount  Royal — passing  many  of  the 
leading  institutes  in  Montreal,  such  as  McGill  University,  Victorian  Hospi- 
tal and  Hotel  Dieu  ;  Dufferin  Terrace,  with  the  Frontenace  Hotel  in  its 
rear,  the  Citadel  rising  above  it,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  at  its  foot,  is  the 
most  panoramic  out-look  on  Quebec.  The  building  of  such  works  will  be 
found  to  be  of  need  in  every  country  that  ambitions  tame  as  a  tourist  centra, 
and  until  such  structures  are  placed,  half  the  advantages  of  a  country,  as  a 
holiday  resort,  are  unused.  The  natural  surroundings  of  St.  John's  are  as 
spectacular  as  may  be  seen  anywhere;  but  terraces,  railway  elevators,  and 
mountain  drives  are  of  need  to  supplement  the  works  of  nature  by  the  ap- 
pliances of  art. 

At  present  there  is  growing  in  Canada  a  strong  idea  that  if  the  Dominion 
is  to  develop  fully,  her  trans-ocean  and  cross-continent  service  of  transport, 
if  she  is  to  bring  her  European  emigrants  by  the  shortest  sea  route  to  the 
great  grain  countries  of  the  West,  she  must  depend  on  the  Island,  which 
lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  the  "  ste_pping  stone"  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new — Newfoundland.  Just  imagine  the  revolution  in  New- 
foundland's position  when  the  mails  and  passengers  of  two  Continents 
would  be  landed  on  her  shores,  and  rushed  by  a  fast  railway  across  part  of 
the  Island.  This  question  has  been  raised  in  Canada,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  a  practical  issue.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  and  they  say  here  it  is 
coming,  then  Newfoundland  shall  come  in  for  her  own. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  union  with  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
Dominion  depending  on  Newfoundland  to  give  her  right  of  way,  and  if 
Canada,  to  serve  herself,  -should  build  up  such  a  system,  she  will  be  serving 
Newfoundland  without  any  prejudice  to  the  latter's  political  independence. 

The  idea  of  progress  must  go  before  progiess.  Nothing  can  be  ambi- 
tioned  unless  what  is  in  some  way  already  known.  A'il  volitum 
quin  prae  cognitum.  So  it  is  necessary  that  a  country  should  realize  its 
own  capacity  for  progress  first,  and  if  it  be  a  matter  of  tourist  industry,  im- 
press that  idea  on  the  mind  of  the  outer  world  by  organized  intelligent  and 
concentrated  advertisement  extending  over  many  years  — and  reaching 
many  countries.  Here  is  a  field  for  artists,  photographers,  magazine  writers 
and  newspaper  contributors,  to  bring  before  as  broad  a  public  as  possible 
the  wealth,  beauty,  and  variety  of  Newfoundland's  resources.  At  the  same 
time  not  neglecting  to  encourage  by  voice  and  pen  the  upbuilding  of  such 
public  works  as  railways,  street-car  services,  bridges,  elevators,  harbor  and 
coastal  ferries,  and  hotels,  all  of  which  are  of  prime  necessity  in  a  tourist 
centre.  The  United  States  vacationists  alone  are  said  to  spend  Three 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  Continental  Europe.  It  will  be  to 
our  Island's  interest  to  divert  to  its  shores  some  portion  of  that  golden 
stream,  and  no  doubt  when  the  short  route  across  the  Atlantic  is  establish- 
ed Newfoundland  will  share  in  this  almost  fabulous  outpouring  of  wealth. 
But  to  gain  that  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  for  it  in  a  concentrated 
manner.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  all  Newfoundlanders  behind  the 
movement  for  developing  and  advertising  the  .scenic  and  other  resources  of 
the  Island,  just  all  Canadians  are  behind  the  movement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country. 

Is  there  not  proportionately  as  strong  a  spirit  of  Patriotism  in  Newfound- 
land as  in  any  part  of  Canada.'  Since  there  is,  let  it  exercise  itself  in  the 
work  of  advertising  the  varied  capabilities  of  the  Island. 
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Christmas    hjve. 


By  Bari-y  Pain. 

HE  Dining  Saloon— it  was  so  styled  by  the      do  it  before  he  had  done  it. 


There  he  was — standing  in  front 

Italian  ape  who  was  its  proprietor  and  did  of  her  with  her  perplexed  eyes  looking  at   him-and   distinctly 

not  permit  pipes  to   be   smoked  in  it— was  nervous, 

empty  of  guests  when  the  young  man  entered  it  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  '•  but  I    wonder   ,f  you  would 

at    his  usual   hour.      Mrs.   Proprietor  smiled   at  do  me  a  very  great  kindness.     I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  I  know, 

him  from  behind   her   counter.     The    head-waiter    smiled  and  and  I  shall  quite  understand  if  you   refuse  me,  and  in  that  case 

took  his  hat  and  coat.     No,  there  was  no  business.     Everybody  I  will  not  trouble  you  one  moment  further." 

was  away  or  dining  with  friends.     '^  If  every  day  was  to  be  like  In  a  fiash  the  girl  saw  that  he  was  not  drunk  ;  in  another  flash 

dis,"   said   the  head-waiter,  confidentially,  "  I  would "     He  she  saw  that  he   was  trying  to   borrow  money  (though  he  did 

stopped,    and    drew    a    finger    across    his    throat    significantly,  not  look  like  it),  and  was  almost  certain  that  she  would  not  lend 

"  Sole/rite,  filet  aux  cressans,  pomm:s  jiatiire,  oindeUe  aux  fines  him  a  penny. 


herbes,  numero  treizs — une  liemi,  nest-ce-pas  t   Tresbien,  Monsieur." 

The  young  man  sat  and  stared  at  the  imitation  roses  in  the 
gilded  glass  vase  on  bistable;  there  was  a  similar  vase  with 
similar  roses  on  each  of  the  tables.  He  was  a  practical  young 
man  in  a  practical  blue  serge  suit,  and  little  given  to  staring  and 
mooning.  Bat  the  desolation  of  the  place  struck  him.  So 
everybody  was  away,  seeking  and  finding  enjoyment;  and  he 
was  busy,  though  it  was  Christmas-time,  because  even  at  Christ- 
mas London  requires  the  electric  light,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
the  business  of  providing  it.  He  had  worked  as  usual,  entered 
his  usual  restaurant  at  the  usual  hour  for  dinner.  It  was  not 
quite  the  usual  dinner;  it  was  more  luxurious,  for  one  must  do 
something  of  the  kind  at  Christmas,  especially  when  the  good 
Uncle  George  has  sent  one  his  very  good  cheque  for  ;^io,  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  with  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

Plop !  The  waiter  drew  the  cork  from  the  little  bottle  of  the 
■white  wine  of  Cipri,  and  poured  out  a  glass. 

The  3'-oung  man  took  a  sip.  Good — ::hat  wine  certainly  had 
a  pleasant  perfume.  But  it  was  a  curious  thing — on  any  ordin- 
ary evening  he  would  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  to  get  a  table  to 
himself;  and  to-night  he  would  have  welcomed  an  invader. 
He  would  have  talked — yes,  even  to  the  puffy  old  gentleman 
who  said  it  would  be  a  sad  day,  sir,  for  England ;  or  the  young 
man  with  the  stammer  who  always  dined  on  chops.  "  Qui- 
qiaickest  to  cook  and  and  and  easiest  to  pip-pip-pip-pronounce." 
he  had  once  explained  ;  "  though,"  he  added  pathetically,  "  as  a 
mum-matter  of  fa-fact,  I — er^hate  chops." 

He  had  friends,  of  course — plenty  of  them  at  home,  and  a 
few  here  in  London.  In  fact,  the  Tomlinsons,  hearing  of  his 
lonely  condition,    had  asked  him  to  dinner  that  very   night-  but 

y  lived  i„  .»e  ,e™„e,  p„,.  o,  S,.  John.  W„,..  a„d  i,  w'„„,d  J^SCZ^^  IZS'  She"!™",  TL^::.:^^. 
have  taken  too  much  time.  Besides,  he  could  hate  Mrs.  Tom-  and  found  there  was  always  plenty  of  work  to  be  picked  up  at 
linson  and  the  daughters  (nice  elderly  girls)  quite  well  enough  holiday-time,  when  other  typists  are  away  ;  and  she  lived  in  a 
from  where  he   was.     So  it  had   chanced   that  he  was  alone  on      \°^  ^^^  "''^'^  another  girl,  who  was  so  nice,  though  not  clever  in 


"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  and  her  big  grey  eyes  were  cold 
and  severe. 

"  I'm  an  electrical  engineer,  kept  here  in  London  through 
Christmas  by  my  work,  and  quite  alone.  I — er — well,  I  sup- 
pose I  feel  it  more  than  I  thought  I  should." 

The  big  grey  eyes  softened  a  little.  He  was  telling  the  ab- 
solute truth.  And  when  any  man  does  that  any  woman 
knovvs  it. 

"  You  also  seem  to  be  quite  alone.  If  we  had  some  mutual 
friend  here  to  introduce  us,  I  suppose  it  would  be  all  right ;  we 
should  not  sit  and  stare  from  our  respective  solitudes  at  difTer- 
ent  corners  of  the  room.  Unfortunately  for  me  we  have  not. 
And  I  thought  if  I  might  dine  at  your  table — it  was  impulsive 
of  me,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  be  disrespectful.  You  needn't  tell 
me  your  name,  and  you  needn't  even  know  me  if  we  chance  to 
meet  again.  And  I  should  be  so  grateful  to  you — it's  such  a 
desolate  business  dining  all  alone  on  Christmas  Eve." 

The  girl  with  the  lovely  red  hair  smiled. 

(Did  I  mention  that  the  young  man  was  by  no  means  ill- 
looking  ?) 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said — she  had  a  perfectly  charming  voice. 

"  If  it  weren't  Christmas  Eve "     She  stopped.     The  young 

man  looked  all  right.  One  of  the  few  advantages  of  being  all 
right  is  that  you  look  it,  and  that  there  are  occasions  in  life 
when  this  saves  a  good  deal  of  argument.  "Yes,"  she  said. 
"You  may  come  if  you  like — just  for  the  half-hour  that  we  are 
at  dinner.  I  believe  I  oughtn't  to,  but  I  think  it  doesn't  matter 
much,  really." 

He  thanked  her  warmly.  Soon  the  head-waiter  (obsequious, 
though  shocked)  was  transferring  a  small  bottle  of  the  white 
wine  of  Capri  and  a  very  cold  fried  sole  to  the  lady's  table. 

They  talked  easily,  and   were  amused  easily.     She  told  hir 


Christmas  Eve,  and  he  felt  sorry  for  himself. 

At  this  moment  a  fried  sole  was  placed  before  him,  and  an- 
other diner  entered — a  girl. 

A  girl  ?  Why,  it  was  the  girl— the  girl  with  the  lovely  red 
hair  and  pale  face— the  girl  that  he  had  noticed  on  many  pre- 
vious nights.  Sometimes  she  dined  alone;  sometimes  she  was 
in  the   company  of  another  girl— plain,  but  soulful.     She  had  a 


business. 

When  it  came  to  the  coffee,  they  were  discussing  his  art  of 
unconventionality.  "  It  was  quite  all  right,"  she  said.  "That  kind 
of  thing  ought  always  to  be  possible.  If  it  were  a  better  world 
it  would  be." 

***** 

But  that  was  all  years  ago.  And  to-night,  if  the  young  man 
were  alone,  he  would  not  dare  to  try  to  make  friends  with  a 
beautiful  lady — also  all  alone — in 


grea,  cha,™.     She  „so  had  a„  ai,  of  .„„,.„,  exact,,  wha,  she  IJir^liliU  re;»„7;„r"ii7;„U  LttLtSl'Tdt 

was  doing— '.vhich  is  sufficiently  rare  in  girls  ordering  food  in  may  be  the  world  has  not  got  any  better. 

restaurants.     Yes,  the  young  man  had  noticed  her  quite  a  good  ^"''  ^^^"'  '^^  ^°^s  not  any  longer  dine    in   the   small  Italian 

deal.     She  swept  past  him,  took  the  table  furthest  away  from  ''^^'^j^"''3nt.     He  has  risen  so  much  in  the  world  since  he  inherit- 

him,  and  picked  up  the  bill  of  fare.  ed  Uncle  George's  money. 

,  ,       .         ,  i\x\a  also  he  is  not    quite  alone    berausp  hp    mam'pri    fk^     -.i 

It  was  a  sudden  impulse.     He   hardly  knew   he  was  going  to  with  the  lovely  golden  hair.                                                     ^  ^''^ 


AGRICULTURAL    EXHIBITION 

Held   in   tJie  Brkish   Hall,     Commencing   Octoher  ITth,    1906. 

[Photos  by  fumes    Vey.'\ 
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JOHN  B.  AYRE. 

^ANGLO-AMERICAN  BAKERY.^ 

Fresh  Baked  Biscuits,  Cake,  Soft  and  Hard   Bread,  &c.,  .'^c. 


Soda  Biscuits, 
Pilot  Biscuits, 
Boston  Biscuits, 
Butter  Biscuits, 
Toast  Biscuits, 
Tea  Biscuits, 
Coffee  Biscuits, 
Lemon  Snaps, 
Tarts, 
Puffs, 
Tartletts, 
Apple  Pies, 
Washington  Pies, 
Gems, 


Wine  Biscuits, 
Sugar  Biscuits, 
Aberneathy  Biscuits, 
Lunch  Biscuits, 
Border  Biscuits, 
Jumble  Biscuits, 
Ginger  Biscuits, 
Queen  Cake, 
Pound  Cake, 
Sponge  Cake, 
Shrewsberys, 
Cheese  Cakes, 
Sponge  Drops, 
Spiced  Gingerbread, 


Lemon  Biscuits, 
Fruit  Biscuits, 
Vanilla  Biscuits, 
Osivego  Biscuits, 
Gems  Biscuits, 
Seed  Biscuits, 
Ginger  Snaps, 
Marin  goes, 
Jelly  Roll, 
Citron  Cake, 
New  York  Cake, 
Seed  Cake, 
Rich  Pound  Cake, 
Plain  Cake,  &c. 


^^^iC^*^ 


Iced  Cake  of  all  kinds ;  also,  Wedding  Cakes  always  on  hand. 

Pure  Home-made  and  British  and  American  CONFECTIONERY  of  every  description  ; 
all  kinds  of  FRUITS  in  season. 

Importer  of  CHINA,  EARTHEN  and  GLASSWARE.  FulUines  always  on  hand. 
Outport  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

At  the  Old  Stand  46  New  Cower  Street. 

Also,  at  our  New  Store,  Merchant's  Block,  Water  Street. 


GUARDIAN 


FOR  the  Christmas  season,  which  is  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, we  offer  our  trade  the  most  practical 
and  the  most  sensible  of.  all  Christmas  Gifts. 

rOOTWBAR 


ASSURANCE     ^%.^,^    !L?il;k.i 

Of   London,    England 


ESTABLISHED     1831. 


The  Guardian  has  the  largest  paid-up  capital  of  any 
Company  in  the  world  transacting  a   Fire  business. 


Subscribed     Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Invested   Funds   exceed 


$lo, 000,000 

5,000,000 

25,000,000 


T.    &    M.    WINTER, 

Agents    for     Newfoundland. 


What  could  make  a  more  acceptable  Christmas 
remembrance  for  the  Older  Members  of  the  Family 
than  a  pair  of  our  Fine  Shoes,  a  pair  of  Choice 
Slippers,  a  pair  of  good  Winter  Rubbers  or  Arctics.? 

We've  a  splendid  showing  of  every  good  style, 
suitable  for  every  purpose. 

What  would  please  the  Younger  Members  of  the 
Family  more  than  Shoes,  Slippers,  Leggins  or 
Rubber  Boots? 

Remember  Baby,  too,  with  a  pair  of  our  cunning 
little  Slippers,  soft  soles. 

Men's  and  Women's  Hockey  Boots. 

WeVe  Christmas  Footwear,  Galore! 

You  can't,  if  you  try,  make  more  sensible  or 
more  acceptable  Christmas  Gifts  than  Footwear. 

Come,  see  our  splendid  Holiday  Display. 

PARKER  &   MONROE, 

THE    SHOE    MEN, 

195    &    363    NA/ater    Street. 


JOHN    KEAN, 

14    Adelaide    Street. 

Manufacturer 
of  all  kinds  of 

Boots  and  Shoes 

AU  kinds  of  Rubbers  neatly  repaired* 


Spelling  Atir]0tir|GerT]er]t 


J.  T.  NELDER, 


late  of  M.  F.  Murphy,  has  opened 
a  first-class  Hair  Dressing  Parlor 
opposite  G.  Knowling's,  Water  Street  West. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Refreshing  Sea  Foam,  etc.,  etc. 


149  Oower  Street. 


Corner  Cabot  &  Lime  Streets. 


M.  PECKHAM,  Butcher, 

Have  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  very  lowest  prices,  Beef. 
Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  and  Poultry  ;  also,  Corned  Beef 
and  Fish  a  specialty.  His  Christmas  Stock  exceeds  that  of 
other  years.  Call  and  see  for  yourself  before  going  anywhere 
else.  He  takes  this  opportunity  of  wishing  his  many  friends 
and  patrons  a  Happy  Christmas  and  a  Bright  and  Prosperous 
New  Year.     All  orders  called  for  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 


When   writing  to   Advertisers  kinrilv  mention   "  The   Newf'-""'"-"-'   '^- 
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By  Rev.  J. 

URING  a  recent  visit  to  well  remembered  scenes 
by  the  Shannon  I  saw  many  a  spot  made  very  dear 
by  remembrance  of  boyhood's  associations.  The  old 
hurling  field  ;  the  dark  pool  in  the  mountain  stream 
where  we  alternatively  angled  or  bathed  during  the 
long  summer  days  ;  the  mountains  we  chmbed  ;  the 
woods  we  searched  for  bird's  nest;  the  little  chapel 
on  the  hillside  endeared  by  holiest  thoughts;  the 
rustic  graveyard  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep 
—all  these  were  sought  out  and  peopled  again  by  companions 
and  friends  who  long  have  stolen  to  rest,  or  who  have  wandered 
to  other  lands.  The  fields  were  all  there,  so  were  the  old 
Chapel  and  the  mountain  brook,  but  no  place  brought  me 
more  in  touch  with  the  past  than  the  old  churchyard. 
Better  residences  dotted  the  plain,  other  faces  than  those  I 
had  known  met  my  gaze,  but  in  the  names  on  the  tombstones  I 
found  the  truest  realization  of  the  past.  Pacing  the  lonely  walks 
my  heart  again  beat  in  harmony  with  those  of  many  dear  friends 
of  earlier  days.  Below  they  slept  in  peace ;  above,  their  names 
seemed  to  smile  in  welcoming  back  a  long  lost  friend.  Breath- 
ing a  heartfelt  prayer  for  their  peaceful  rest,  I  was  about 
leaving  the  hallowed  spot  when  in  a  forgotten  corner  I  stumbled 
on  a  large  buulder,  unhewn, undressed  and  moss-covered.  Though 
I  had  quite  forgotten  its  history  the  sight  of  the  headstone  re- 
called at  once  an  episode  of  childhood's  days  which  had  much 
impressed  me  at  the  time.  From  one  face'  I  soon  rubbed  off 
the  soft  moss  and  found  the  rude  inscripition  I  now  remembered 
well :  ■'  The  Spaniard's  Grave."  Half  a  century  ago  a  local 
stone-cutter  had  roughly  chiselled  the  brief  epitaph  before  an 
admiring  crowd  of  boys  who  sat  near   and  wondered:   perhaps 

the  readers  of  The  Quarterly  may  be  interested  in  the  story. 

***### 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  June  somewhere  in  the  Fifties 
when  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls,  at  the  cross  roads  on  one  of 
the  slopes  of  the  Arra  Hills,  overlooking  the  Shannon  and 
overshadowed  by  the  lordly  Keeper  Hill,  paused  for  a  moment 
before  dispersing.  The  games  were  finished,  the  hurling  and 
wrestling  contests  were  decided  and  the  last  dance  was  over. 
The  collection  for  the  old  piper  had  been  made,  yet  the  crowd 
still  delayed. 

It  was  nearly  sunset,  the  evening  balmy  and  soft  and  the 
young  people  seemed  unwilling  to  bring  to  a  close  what  had 
been  a  most  enjoyable  day.  There  was  still  a  pause,  another 
word  was  being  said  to  friend  or  acquaintance,  when  two 
strangers  approached,  and  at  once  attracted  universal  attention. 
Their  dress  and  appearance  at  once  proclaimed  that  they  were 
not  only  strangers  but  foreigners. 

The  elder  might  be  about  forty-five,  but  his  curious  woolen 
cap,  his  untrimmed  hair  and  beard,  and  his  very  swarthy  face, 
left  one  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  his  age.  A  much  faded 
colored  blouse  and  other  strange  habiliments  marked  him  as  a 
foreigner.  By  the  hand  he  held  his  companion,  a  boy  of  about 
ten  years.  The  oval  face,  dark  eyes,  and  the  hair  in  ringlets 
spoke  of  gentle  birth,  while  the  rich  tassel  in  the  silken  cap,  the 
frayed  velvet  blouse  with  coat  of  arms  and  monogram  on  the 
breast,  and  the  silver  buckles  at  the  knees,  left  no  doubt  that 
he  had  little  in  common    with   the  rough  man  who  accompanied 

hi'Ti-  ,     .,  f  „         .. 

They  both  stood  facing  the  crowd  and  silence  fell  on  the 
strange  rescue.  The  older  of  the  travellers  broke  the  spell  by 
addressing  his  audience  in  some  strange  tongue,  and  as  no  re- 
sponse came  he  looked  anxious  and  helpless  on  the  gapmg  crowd 

before  him.  ,        .       ,  r     i      *.-,    u\. 

He   again    adressed    them    and    pointed    appealingly   to    his 

voung  companion.     No  one  answered,   no  one  understood,  the 

crowd  still  stood  helplessly  silent   while  tears   filled  the  eyes  of 

^^^In^seeSng  despair  he   pointed  to   the  setting  sun,  raised  his 
two  fingers  aloft,  and  placed  a  few  blades  of  grass  in  his  mouth, 


Li     flattery. 

"  Why,  they  are  hungry,"  said  Catherine  Boyle,  one  of  tf 
girls,  as  she  darted  forward,  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  an 
beckoned  the  man  to  follow. 

Shy  and  retiring  Catherine  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  Iris 
peasant  girl.  Timid  by  nature  she  was  brave  as  a  lion  whe 
visiting  the  fever  stricken  poor  that  lived  around  her.  Th 
great  crowd  stood  helpless  but  her  generous  spirit  was  the  fir; 
to  understand  the  call  of  charity.  For  long  after  people  remen 
bered  the  gentle  boy,  held  on  one  side  by  the  rough  strange 
on  the  other  by  the  bashful  girl  of  sixteen. 

The  group  advanced  towards  the  house  of  her  father,  not 
hundred  yards  from  the  Cross  Roads.  Mr.  Boyle's  home  we 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  and  its  gay  porch  and  ivy  mantle 
front  gave  a  welcome  resting  place  to  the  strangers. 

Soon  appeared  Catherine  with  a  large  tray  bearing  glass« 
and  a  large  jug  of  fresh  milk,  while  just  behind  her  appeare 
her  mother  bearing  a  large  rich  cake,  evidently  intended  fc 
the  family  supper.  The  strangers  did  honor  to  the  simple  mea 
but  though  they  eat  ravenously,  they  kept  up  a  vigorous  conve 
sation  between  themselves.  Yet  all  the  time  the  elder  pai 
great  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  boy. 

Tears  filled  the  gentle  eyes  of  dear  Mrs.  Boyle  as  she  presse 
her  homely  face  on  the  famished  strangers,  while  they,  in  the 
unknown  tongue  tried  to  express  their  grateful  feelings.  Bi 
no  words  are  necessary  for  the  expression  of  real  feeling,  fc 
it  is  beyond  their  power,  and  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  were  i 
eloquent  in  their  gratitude  as  were  those  of  Mrs.  Boyle  in  h< 
hospitality.  So  they  sat  and  rested  while  the  remains  of  tf 
meal  were  removed. 

'■  The  room  is  ready.  Mother,"  said  Catherine  who  came  an 
stood  by  the  seat.  "  Father  will  soon  be  home  and  he  will  t 
delighted  that  we  kept  these  poor  strangers." 

Mrs.  Boyle  motioned  to  the  man  to  remain  where  he  wa 
and  taking  the  boy  by  the  hand  led  him  to  a  small  inner  roon 
In  a  most  motherly  way  she  bathed  his  weary  dusty  fee 
changed  his  underclothing  and  showed  him  the  little  bed  CatI 
erine  had  prepared.  Seeing  her  about  to  leave  he  threw  h 
arms  around  her  neck  kissing  her  again  and  again,  and  utterin 
passionate  unknown  words. 

In  another  room  a  large  sofa  was  fixed  up  as  a  bed  for  tl 
man,  and  soon  they  were  both  resting  in  profound  sleep.  M 
Boyle  returned  soon  after  and  was  told  of  the  arrival  of  th 
strangers  and  of  what  had  been  done  for  them. 

Next  day  the  boy  was  apparently  no  worse  for  his  suffering 
but  the  man  was  evidently  very  ill.  He  ate  little  and  suffere 
very  inuch  from  some  chest  trouble.  The  greatest  attentic 
was  paid  him  by  his  simple  hosts  and  as  the  day  wore  on  \ 
seemed  better.  The  boy  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  : 
company  with  Frank  Boyle.  Being  about  the  same  age  the 
seemed  to  entirely  understand  each  other.  Hand  in  hand  the 
climbed  a  neighbouring  hill,  then  wandered  through  the  woo< 
searching  lor  birds'  nests,  and  bathed  in  the  pool  in  the  mou 
tain  stream.  They  returned  towards  evening  and  the  litt 
stranger  spent  a  long  time  with  the  sick  man,  conversing  ; 
their  strange  tongue. 

The  Boyles  were  very  respectable  people  in  their  simple  pea 
ant  way,  and  they  soon  noticed  the  great  difference  betwee 
their  visitors.  Not  only  were  the  man's  clothes  coarse,  but  h 
hands  were  very  rough,  and  his  manners  but  little  refined.  TI 
boy  on  the  contrary  wore  clothes  that  must  at  one  time  hai 
been  expensive  and  elegant.  But  it  was  his  gentle  manner  ar 
his  exquisite  politeness  that  most  attracted  notice.  He  ke] 
himself  scrupulously  clean  and  earnestly  drew  Mrs.  Boyle 
attention  to  any  part  of  his  dress  that  required  attention.  H 
bowed  most  graciously  to  her  or  Catherine,  whenever  he  a 
proached  or  left  them,  and  his  sweet  and  winning  smile  capl 
vated  them  all.  His  oval  face  and  rather  dark  features  reflecte 
very  plainly  his  inner  feelings.  When  happy  his  face  shot 
with  pure  joy.  When  at  times  conversing  with  his  companic 
he  was  a  picture  of  eloom  and  sorrow. 
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Nearly  a  week  passed  and  the  sick  man  became  slowly  worse, 
while  the  boy  endeared  himself  more  and  more  to  the  whole 
Boyle  family.  The  neighbours  sometimes  sent  little  presents  of 
their  farm  and  dairy  produce  to  the  strangers.  The  man  was 
too  sick  to  notice  these  little  courtesies,  but  the  boy  bowed  so 
gracefully,  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  pressed  so  warmly  the  hands 
of  iha  donor  that  all  were  charmed  by  his  grace  and  sweetness. 

Sunday  came  and  the  family  prepared  for  Mass.  Frank 
Boyle  was  an  Altar  Boy  and  he  and  his  mother  generally  started 
first,  while  Catherine  and  her  father  followed  soon  after.  Dear 
Mrs.  Boyle  gave  the  the  last  touches  to  the  little  stranger's  dress, 
and  he  to  show  his  gratitude  drew  her  matronly  face  down  to 
him  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek,  murmuring  at  the  same  time 
what  was  evidently  meant  to  be  words  of  love  and  fondness. 

Frank  soon  joined  them  swinging  round  his  head  the  neat 
satchel  that  contained  his  little  surplice  and  soutane.  The 
stranger  looked  most  enquiringly  at  the  satchel,  pointed  to  it 
earnestly,  and  as  plain  as  looks  could  express,  wanted  to  know 
what  it  contained.  Frank  at  once  opened  it  and  showed  the 
simple  contents.  Happiness  radiated  from  every  feature,  he  laughed  aloud, 
patted  himself  on  the  breast,  and  caught  Mrs.  Boyle's  arm  alternately 
pointing  to  the  little  surplice  and  to  himself.  As  if  fearing  he  had  failed  to 
make  them  understand  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  then  placing  his 
palm*  together  he  a^^sumed  an  attitude  of  piety  and  prayer. 

Mrs.  Boyle  smiled  and  nodded  that  she  understood.  When  the  three 
reached  the  little  chapel  on  the  hillside  he  accompanied  Frank  to  the 
vestry  and  Mrs.  Boyle  went  to  her  place  in  the  Church  where  she  wa.s  soon 
after  joined  by  her  husband  and  daughter. 

The  old  Priest,  Father  Vincent  Nagle,  was  on  his  knees  when  the  boys 
entered,  but  he  soon  rose  and  murmuring  so  ne  prayers  began  to  put  on  his 
vestments.  Frank  took  the  little  stranger  by  the  hand  and  brought  him 
forward.  Father  Vincent  asked  who  he  was,  and  Frank  briefly  told  him  of 
the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  of  the  illness  of  the  elder  and  of  the  apparent 
desire  of  the  boy  to  serve  Mass.  The  Priest  agieed  at  once,  both  boys 
were  soon  ready,  and  the  little  procession  started  for  the  Altar.  If  the 
strange  boy  looked  well  and  above  the  ordinary  in  his  decayed  tine  dre.ss,  in 
the  snowy  surplice  and  purple  soutane  he  acquired  a  most  angelic  and  dig- 
nified  bearing. 

In  the  Latin  responses  as  he  followed  the  Priest  his  clear  treble  voice 
quite  filled  the  little  Church  with  music,  while  the  simple  dignity  with  which 
he  went  through  the  ceremonies  drew  the  wrapt  attention  of  the  present 
congregation.  In  serving  the  Priest,  he  bowed  so  gravely  and  kissed  the 
Priest's  hand  so  piously  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  solemn  little  face, 
crowned  with  rich  dark  auburn  tresses.  On  the  Altar,  though  only  a  boy 
of  ten  or  eleven,  there  was  a  something  about  him  that  no  one  present 
ever  forgo'. 

Father  Nagle  was  quile  charmed  with  the  touching  sight  which  made  this 
foreign  lad,  from  some  unknown  land,  entirely  at  home  at  the  Great  Sacri- 
fice which  is  •'  offered  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  " 

After  Mass  the  old  priest  spoke  to  the  boy  in  different  languages,  and  at 
last  said  to  the  Altar  Boys,  "I  think  he  is  a  Spaniard,  but  it  is  so  long 
since  I  heard  anyone  speaking  that  language  I  cannot  understand  him — I 
shall  go  see  the  sick  man  this  evening." 

"  Get  the  Doctor  at  once,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  he  is  dying."  He  anointed 
him  and  left,  the  Doctor  came  soon  after,  but  the  man'died  that  night. 

Before  leaving,  Mrs.  Boyle  had  handed  the  priest  some  sheets  of  paper, 
which  the  dying  man  had  written  while  the  family  were  at  Mass.  He  had 
signed  to  the  servant  for  writing  materials  and  this  wa<  the  lesult. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,'  this  is  Spanish  and  they  are  Spaniards,  but  I  shall 
require  a  little  time  for  tianslation." 

At  the  sight  of  his  dead  companion,  the  boy  was  inconsolable.  He  re- 
mained by  the  coffin  hour  after  hour,  now  weeping  passionately,  now  gaz- 
ing lovingly  on  the  rough  cold  face  of  his  friend,  and  then  clasping  his 
hands  he  would  address  the  corpse,  his  big  brown  eyes  wide  open,  as  if 
expecting  a  reply. 

Often  the  tender-hearted  Catherine  led  him  away,  enticing  him  to  take 
some  food  or  to  lie  down,  but  no  sooner  was  he  free  than  he  silently  stole 
back  again  to  the  side  of  his  dead  friend. 

Keeper  Hill  frowned  its  shadows  and  the  silent  Shannon  flowed  peace- 
fully by  when  two  days  later  there  was  a  large  funeral  as  the  neighbours 
gathered  to  follow  the  remains  of  the  unknown  stranger  to  the  vacant 
comer  in  the  old  Abbey  Churchyard 

At  the  grave-side  the  boy  weened  piteously  and  often  broke  Out  passion- 
ately tn  sad  accents,  and  many  a  tear  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  good  natured 
peasants  as  they  saw  the  deep  grief  they  well  understood  but  could  not 
assuage. 

Gently  Frank  Boyle  brought  him  home,  but  a  sad  helplessness  settled  on 
him  and  all  feared  for  his  tender  life. 

When  Mrs.  Boyle  or  Catherine  urged  him  to  eat  and  pressed  on  bim 
httle  delicacies  which  they  thought  he  liked,  he  sweetly  put  out  his  hand  to 
repel  them.  Often  he  threw  his  arms  round  Mrs.  Boyle,  sobbing  out  his 
little  soul  in  grief,  and  speaking  slowly  and  impressively— trying"to  make 
her  understand.  The  kind-hearted  lady  tried  every  means  to  soothe  the 
little  stranger  and  used  all  those  endearments  which  kind  Nature  abund- 
antly supplies  to  a  fond  mother. 

She  succeeded  to  some  extent  and  when  quite  exhausted  he  went  to  sleep 
her  band  was  lovingly  cla>;ped  in  his. 

Next  day  the  good  old  priest  came  to  see  them  and  read  for  them  a 
translation  oi  the  writing  left  by  the  dying  Spaniard. 


"  We  are  Spaniards  and  were  wrecked  on  the  wild  coast  of  Kerry 
over  a  week  ago.  Our  ship  was  bound  from  Spain  to  the  port  of  Gal  way, 
with  wines,  fruits,  &c.  We  two  are  the  sole  survivors  of  a  crew  of  hfteen  and 
we  floated  ashore  on  a  loose  plank.  The  people  on  the  shore  were  most 
kind,  though  not  understanding  our  language  they  could  not  direct  us. 
"  Dublin  "  was  the  one  word  that  has  brought  us  so  far.  We  are  striving 
to  reach  that  City  and  to  find  the  Spanish  Consul  there.  But  my  course  is 
ended  and  I  feel  the  hand  of  death  is  on  me. 

For  many  months  by  sea  and  land  I  have  preserved  the  secret  of  my 
young  companion's  history,  but  now  that  I  am  dying  I  must  divulge  it  in 
the  hope  that  some  good  Christian  will  be  true  and  charitable  to  a  forlorn 
child,  alone  in  a  far  and  strange  land. 

He  is  the  son  and  heir  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Merido,  and  if  he  reaches  in 
safety  the  Spanish  Consulate  in  DubUn  he  will  certainly  succeed  to  the 
title  and  to  the  large  estates.  His  noble  father  gave  all  his  weatlh  and  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  just  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  our  rightful  King,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  war.  The  attempt  was  a  failure,  as  is 
well  known,  and  the  Spanish  Government  relentlessly  pursued  the  partisans 
of  the  ill  fated  Don  Carlos.  The  Duke  hid  among  the  Basque  mountains, 
but  the  perils  of  the  campaign  had  luined  his  health  and  he  died  alone  in  a 
shepherd's  hut. 

The  officials  of  the  Government  found  and  identified  his  body  and  at 
once  tried  to  capture  his  son  and  heir,  my  little  companion.  When  the 
war  broke  out  the  Duchess  retired  quietly  with  her  son  to  a  cottage  in 
Alicante,  and  unknown  to  anyone  else,  awaited  the  issue. 

I  had  been  head  gardener  at  the  Castle  of  Merido,  but  on  my  marriage 
had  removed  to  Ahcante.  Here  she  came  with  her  noble  son  and  lived 
near  me  as  my  sister  till  she  received  the  awful  news  of  her  noble  husband's 
death.     The  shock  killed  her,  she  pined  and  was  dying  in  a  few  days. 

Before  dying  she  made  me  promise  to  save  the  boy  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  wished  to  bring  him  up  as  page  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  and  so  detach  him  fiom  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  or  else  confiscate 
the  estates. 

Just  before  the  death  of  my  noble  mistress,  I  disguised  myself  and  the 
young  Duke,  and  finding  a  vessel  sailing  for  Galway  I  hired  myself  and 
"  my  son  "  on  board  the  ship  hoping  to  reach  the  Spanish  Consul  in  Dub- 
lin who  is  secretly  devoted  to  the  Carlist  cause  and  is  the  foster  brother  of 
my  noble  mistress. 

Very  willingly  would  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  family  of  my  noble 
pations.  For  generations  my  ancestors  lived  on  their  estates,  trusted  and 
honored  by  them.  But  the  exposure  at  the  wreck  and  my  efforts  to  save 
the  young  Duke  have  proved  too  much  for  me,  and  I  am  heartbroken  to 
find  myself  at  the  point  of  death  and  unable  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  my 
dying  mistress. 

From  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  appeal  to  anyone  who  may  read  these 
dying  words  of  mine  to  protect  and  help  the  son  and  heir  of  my  noble 
patrons. 

Some  one  should  write  cautiously  to  the  Spanish  Consul  a.sking  about 
the  young  Duke.     His  reply  will  show  his  identity  and  inclinations. 

I  cannot  live  many  hours  and  I  wish  to  express  how  deeply  I  feel  all  the 
tender  care  I  have  received  in  this  hospitable  family.  Weary  and  footsore 
the  young  Duke  found  here  a  home,  a  mother,  and  a  sister.  He  cannot 
speak  your  tongue  nor  can  he  tell  you  his  feelings.  But  his  noble  heart 
overflows  with  affection  and  gratitude  to  his  new-found  friends.  Be  kind 
to  him,  but  find  the  Spanish  Consul  as  soon  as  posssble  for, — caution,— 
my  name ." 

No  more,  his  mind  and  hand  failed  him  as  the  pen  loosed  itself  from 
his  grasp.  He  died  that  night  in  the  feeble  effort  of  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cioss.  He  was  buried  in  the  disused  corner  of  the  old  Churchyard.  A 
few  of  the  young  men  rolled  to  the  spot  a  rough  boulder  on  which,  old 
Denis  Ryan  the  mason  roughly  carved  the  letters  "  The  Spa.mard's 
Grave." 

That  evening  Father  Nagle  adressed  a  very  cautions  note  to  the  Spanish 
Consul  in  Dublin,  saying  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  young  Duke  of 
Merido  and  asking  the  Consul  for  news  of  him. 

Three  days  later  two  strangers  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Father  Nagle's 
humble  presbytery  and  one  of  them  announced  himself  as  the  Spanish 
Consul.  He  spoke  English  well,  but  his  companion  evidently  was  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

The  Priest  was  cautious  not  knowing  what  danger  to  the  boy  might  un- 
derlie this  visit.  The  story  he  elicited  corresponded  with  the  gardener's 
statement.  The  death  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  the  disappearance  of  the 
boy,  and  the  sailing  of  the  ship  to  an  Irish  port. 

"  I  had  an  agent  awaiting  them  in  Galway,"  he  said.  '•  but  a  few  days 
ago  he  returned  to  tell  me  that  the  ship  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Ker'ry 
Coast,  since  then  I  have  had  no  news." 

"  Before  going  farther,"  said  Father  Nagle,  "  may  I  ask  who  is  your 
companion  ?" 

"  He  is  a  relation  of  mine,  a  Spaniard  and  a  gentleman." 

"But,"  said  the  Priest,  "I  wish  to    know  his  politics  an< 
towards  the  House  of  Merido." 

"My  friends,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  Spanish  gentleman  to  announce  his 
politics  just  now,  but  my  companion  is  a  Grandee  of  Spain  and  deeply 
attached  to  the  family  ol  the  Duke  of  Merido." 

"Enough,"  said  the  priest  rising,  "would  you  know  the  young  Duke?" 
t^ertainly     jaid  the  Consul,  rising   also   and   eagerly  approaching  the 
pnest.     "  Is  he  alive  ?"  a      j     ff  5 

"  We  shall  soon  see,"  said  Father  Nagle,  leaving  the  room,  while  the  two 
Spaniards  eagerly  began  an  animated  conversarion 

Mrs  Boyle,  Catherine  and  the  boy  were  in  the  room  opposite  and  in 
^'^^^^VP'^^"""  ""^y  ^"  '°^^  °"  'he  entrance  of  the  priest 

When  the  pnest  catne  first  the  Spaniards  rose  most  eagerly  and  enquii- 
hat'ines".  "   '''  '^°^'  ''^"'''''^  '"^^   '^^''^  '^"-^^   c'ries'of  joylnd 
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"  I  thought 
"  and  this  gentleman  is  the 


Vet  the  Consul  stood  somewhat   aside  while  his  companion  fondled  and 
kissed  the  boy  who  on  his  part  seemed  to  forget  everyone  else. 

The  scene  was  touching   beyond  description,  and  the  Priest,  the  Consul, 
and  the  Boyles  stood  around  deeply  moved. 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  said   the  priest   in  amazement, 
you  were  the  Consul,  and  the  boy  your  friend." 
"  The  boy  is   my  friend,"   said  the   Consul, 
Duke  of  Merido,  his  father." 

"  What  1"  said  Father  Nagle,  "  the  gardener  in  his  dying  deposition  said 
he  was  dead  and  you  told  me  the  same." 

"  That  was  all  a  ruse  to  deceive  the  Spanish  Government,"  said  the 
Consul.  "  A  dead  officer,  rather  like  him  in  appearance,  was  dressed  in  his 
uniform  and  left  in  the  shepherd's  hut — his  enemies  were  deceived  and 
he    escaped." 

The  Duke  now  detached  the  boy  from  his  arms  and  brought  him  to  the 
Consul  and  they  etnbraced  tenderly  while  the  Duke  oveicome  with  emotion 
turned  away  his  face.  His  son  soon  freed  himself  and  flew  to  Mrs.  Boyle 
and  Catherine.  Taking  each  by  a  hand  he  led  them  to  his  father,  and  in 
earnest  affectionate  words  seemed  to  be  teUing  him  of  their  kindness.  He 
bowed  to  them  with  the  utmost  grace,  took  their  hands  in  his  and  spoke  to 
the  Consul. 

•'  Tell  those  good  people,"  he  said  in  Spanish,  "that  my  son  and  my  wife 
shall  never  forget  their  goodness.  As  long  as  the  House  of  Merido  exists 
we  shall  be  friends." 

"  But,"  said  Father  Nagle,  "is  his  mother  alive  also  ?"  ^ 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Consul,  "  she  awaits  us  in  Dublin.  The  news  of 
her  husband's  death  nearly  killed  her,  but  at  the  last  when  the  Duke  well 
disguised  appeared  at  her  cottaga  in  Alicante,  she  rallied  and  soon  was 
quite  well.  From  her  he  learned  of  the  destiny  of  their  son  and  the  gard- 
ener. They  hastened  to  my  home  in  Dnblin,  and  the  Duke  crossed  over  to 
Galway  to  await  the  arrival' of  the  overdue  ship.     You  know  the  rest. 

A  few  days  later,  havmg  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  Abbey  Graveyard,  the 
Spaniards  left  Dunhara.  The  parting  of  the  Boyles  from  the  young  Duke 
was  tender  in  the  extreme.  While  they  rejoined  in  his  good  fortune  they 
had  been  wholly  enraptured  by  his  gentle  effectionate  way,  and  felt  the 
separation  very  much. 

Some  months  later  a  stout  box  reached  the  Boyles,  containing  great 
valuables.  Rare  silks,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  a  Crucifix  set  in 
diamonds.  On  its  base  was  engraved.  "  To  my  second  mother,  dear  Mrs. 
Boyle,  from   jose  of  Merido." 

Other  Carlist  risings  have  since  been  attempted,  yet  the  present  Don 
Carlos  wears  no  crown.  But  whether  wandering  through  Europe  or  lurking 
among  the  Hills  of  Spain,  whether  residing  in  his  lovely  Swiss  Villa,  or 
being  privately  received  at  certain  European  Courts,  in  close  and  loyal 
attendance  on  him  is  the  boy  who  was  cast  on  the  wild  Kerry  Coast,  for  a 
short  time  found  a  home  by  the  Shannon  and  is  now  Don  Jose  Duke  of 
Merido. 

"BISHOP  MARCH. 

Consecrated  Bishop  of   Harbor  (jrace,   Nov.  4th.  .r,o5,  by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Howley. 

By  P.  A'.  Devhu. 
IS   Lord.ship   Bishop   March   was  born  in   Northern 
B.iy  on  July  i6th,  1863.       His  father  was  Simeon 
March,  of  Old    Perlican,  and    his    mother  Cecily 
Hogan,  of  Northern  Bay.     At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  came  to  St.  John's  to  attend  school  in  the  old 
Orphan    Asylum,    conducted     by    the    Christian 
Brothers.      In   1878  he  entered  St.  Bonaventure's 
College   of  which  Rev.  William  Fitzpatrick  was  at 
that   time   President,    Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald    Vice-President, 
and    John    Morris,    Professor    of    Classics    and    Mathematics. 
Amongst  his  school-fellows  of  that  year  were  many  young  meii 
who  afterwards  made  their  mark  in  hfe  and  became  successful 
in  their   different    professions.       The    hst    "-•"'^.-   ^onj^  J. 
Morris    M.  W.  Furlong,  T.  J.  Murphy,  the  late  J.  P.  McGrath, 
Rev    Dr    M.  J.  Ryan,    Rev.  P.  W.  Brown,    Dr.  Joseph  Murphy, 
Rev   P  O  Br  en,  and  W.  J.  Carroll.      The  young  student  frotn 
Nonhern  Bay  at  once  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low students^-  his  unobtrusive  demeanour  and  gentle  di.sposi- 

Ha,bor  Grac        No     .ha'    he    «as'av.r.e   to  bo,ish  spor.s  or 

l£'Z  r.'L^:  ^  e  :V,.™s..^  ,a„.h.„  o^  a..a 

merriment  to  the  sport  of  the  h™;-    ",»™f|f^'    ,bat  he  had  a 

at  St.  ■'■'»»Xe"'pries  hoS,''"ve     toT'  Astn,/,ion  Co«ege  a. 
vocation  for  the  rriestnuuu,  ^tndies  for  two  years. 

JoUiette,  Montreal,  where  ^e   PUJ-ed  h,s  s  udte   ^o  ^^^y^^ 
Amongst   his   fellow  students  here  we  eRev^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

Rev.  J.  Lynch,  and  Rev.  L.  Hoyde"^a  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

''''  '^Ttrk^me   where  hetieredthf  Propaganda.     Here 
vear  went  to  Rome,  wnere  uc  „.^Uciactica    studies. 


He  became  a  great  favourite  amongst  his  fellow  students  by  his 
kindly  disposition  and  manly  deportment.  He  also  won  the 
professors,  who,  recognizing  his  sterling  qualities,  appointed  him 
Prefect,  a  position  which  he  held  up  to  the  lime  he  was  ordained 
Priest— March  16th,  1889.     He  returned   to  his  native  land  in 


HIS    LORDSHIP    BISHOP    MARCH. 

the  following  June,  and  was  appointed  by  His  Lordship  Bishop 
Macdonald  as  Assistant  at  the  Cathedral  Parish  where  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  in  his  sacred  calling  for  17  years,  spending  three 
summers  in  missionary  work  on  the  Labrador.  His  sincere 
piety,  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  above  all  his 
unostentatious  demeanour,  have  made  him  beloved  by  the 
people  of  Harbor  Grace  and  neighbouring  places  to  that  degree 
that  was  evidenced  in  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
that  was  so  pronouced  on  the  occasion  of  his  consecration.  He 
understands  his  people  and  they  understand  him,  and  this  mu- 
tual sympathy  is  the  secret  of  the  jubilation  that  marked  Father 
March's  elevation  to  the  Bishopric.     Long  may  he  hve! 

THE  LEGEKT)  OF  THE  ROSES. 

By  Fred.  B.   Wood,  Si.  John's,  /Newfoundland. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  maiden 

Fair  of  form  and  pure  in  thought ; 
Charged  with  crime  by  cruel  wretches, 

She  to  die  midst  flames  was  brought. 
Where  the  fagots  had  been  lighted 

Her  sweet  voice  was  raised  in  prayer: 
"  Father  of  thy  love  forgive  them 

Who  in  this  my  death  have  share. 

And  oh.  Father  I  beseech  Thee, 

Let  their  people  standing  by 
Know  that  of  this  crime  I'm  guiltless- 
Let  them  know  it  ere  I  die." 
Scarcely  were  those  strange  words  uttered, 

Scarcely  had  this  prayer  been  said, 
When  the  faggots  turned  to  bushes 

Each  bedecked  with  roses  red. 
Scattered  here  and  there  were  faggots 

That  the  flames  did  not  ignite,— 
Each  of  these  became  a  rose-bush. 

But  their  roses  were  pure  white. 
'Till  the  day  on  which  this  happened 

Men  of  roses  never  knew  ; 
And  here  endeth  this  old  legend 

Which  has  oft  been  told  as  true. 
Smile  we  may  at  such  quaint  legends 

And  the  fancies  they  infold. 
Love  has  oft  wrought  greater  marvels 
Than  was  ere  by  legend  told. 
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temples  ;  gorgeous  Oriental  settings  of  -f  i^-J-^^.^^rd'^h^' 

the  sun-glare   in    the   ^'^^^^^^^^^''^/^'i^'d  with  the  faithfulness 
peasant  running  waters;   all   are  depictea  '"^'^         .         .         [j 
of  an  historian,  with  the   warmth  of   a  sympathetic  and  poetic 

'TnTthe'journey  through  the  Continent  of  Europe  Greece. 
Italy  Turkey,  Germany,France,  through  the  Homeland  England 
eland  and'scotlandf  the  green  lanes  of  ^7-' J^^^^  ^nivers  y 
of  Oxford,  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  Lakes  of  KiUarney,  names 
familiar  t;  all  in  long  and  story.  To  fully  apP;eaate  t  e 
description  of  these  and  other  scenes  we'd  adv.se  our  readers  to 
Jeruse'this  book.  It  has  received  very  Afttenng  criticisms  from 
Canadian  and  other  reviewers.  Though  the  Sheriff  was  born 
in  Devon  England,  he  has  lived  so  many  years  in  this  colony, 
all  his  tastes  and  sympathies  and  ambitions  are  those  of  a  born 
Newfoundlander.  After  revelling  In  gorgeous  panoramas  of  the 
East,  and  after  paying  fitting  tribute  to  what  religion  art,  science, 
wealih  and  centuries  of  civilization,  have  done  for  Europe,  with 
its  grand  edifices  and  its  beautiful  scenery,  the  spirit  of  the 
Islanders  bursts  from  him  when  he  sees  the  rugged  hills  of  his 
adopted  land,  and  this  is  how  he  apostrophizes  her. 

"  Glories  of  other  lands,  some  may  tell 

Of  mountain  slope,  river,  field  and  dell  ; 

Yet  fairest  St.  John's  we  love  thee  best, 

Thy  sea-laved  beach  and  hilly  crest, 

To  us  more  classic  than  the  hills  of  Rome  !       ^^ 

Heaven  ever  prosper  thee,  Home,  dear  Home.' 


JAMES    CARTER, 
Sheriff  of  Newfoundland. 

TTTHERE  appears  to  be  something  in  the  air  of  the  office  of 
}\\i.  Sheriff  of  Newfoundland,:  that  is  conducive  to  literary 
^  effort.  Long  ago  Sheriff  Nugent,  who  was  a  scholar 
of  some  repute,  plucked  some  laurels  in  the  fields  of  literature. 
Afterwards,  a  successor,  the  Hon.  T.  Talbot,  made  both  himself 
and  his  office  famous  by  his  literary  effusions.  Besides  a  volume 
of  poems,  he  was  the  author  of  a  three  volume  novel  "  The 
Granvilles,"  "  Notes  on  the  Enchyridion  of  Epictetus,"  and  the 
"  Hebrews  at  Home."  Mr.  Talbot's  mantle  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  present  Sheriff,  James  Carter,  Esq.,  and  he 
gives  promise  to  wear  it  worthily.  His  first  contribution  to  litera. 
ture  treats  of  pleasant  wanderings  in  the  Holy  Places  in  the 
East.*  The  proportion  of  Western  Christians  familiar  with  the 
Scriptural  writings,  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other,  longed 
to  behold  the  scenes  made  immortal  by  the  inspired  writers, 
must  be  very  insignificant. 

It  is  given  to  very  few  comparatively  to  see  the  birth-place  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  at  Bethlehem  and  to  trace  his  foot- 
steps from  that  to  the  scene  of  the  Great  Tragedy — His  Cruci- 
fixion on  Mount  Calvary :  and  to  see  in  the  flesh  the  storied 
places  that  intervene, — Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Damascus,  Egypt, 
Jerusalem  and  Calvary.  What  visions  those  names  conjure  up. 
And  then  the  places  mentioned  by  the  Old  Testament  writers, 
familiar  from  our  earliest  days, — Palestine,  Syria,  Galilee,  the 
Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Tiberias,  etc.  What  a  priceless  boon  it  is 
to  be  privileged  to  visit  such  places.  If  the  general  reader  is 
debarred  from  visiting  in  the  flesh,  he  can  at  least  visit  and 
enjoy  them  in  the  Spirit. 

In  Sheriff  Carter's  book  we  get  graphic  and  picturesque  de- 
scriptions of  all  places  of  note  in  the  East,  as  they  appeared 
to  a  man  from  the  Northland,  with  keen  eyes,  receptive  mind, 
sympathetic  heart,  and  cunning  hand.  The  various  places  are 
described  just  as  they  exist — the  ruins  and  the  palaces  and 


*  Six  Months  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  by  James  Carter. 
Bookseller,  ;?i.50. 


At  all  local 


THOMAS    LONG,    I.S.O., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Mines. 

MR.  LONG,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  very  nearly  the  oldest 
civil  servant  in  the  Colony.  Boin  in  Shefford,  England, 
in  1827,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1845.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  Topographical  Surveyor,  and  in  1883  he  became 
First  Clerk  in  Surveyor  General's  Department.  In  1898  he 
was  appointed  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Mines, 
a  position  he  still  worthily  fills.  In  1906  Mr.  Long  received 
from  His  Majesty  the  King,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  the  distinction  of  a  Companionship  in  the 
Imperial  Service  Order.  The  Quarterly  wishes  him  many 
years  yet  to  enjoy  his  honours. 
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By  Most   Rev.    M.    F.    Howley.    D.D. 


XVI 

ROCEEDING  along  the  south  shore  of  Trinity 
Bay,  after  leaving  Heart's  Content,  we  have  some 
names  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  me. 
Thus,  Garlop  Point,  on  Taverner's  map,  1744, 
is  given  as  Garblo's  Pt.,  Rant's  Hr.  This  latter 
is  called  by  Abbe  Baudouin  in  his  journal  (1696) 
I.ance  Arbre,  which  would  mean  "  Tree  Cove." 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  only  an  attempt  at  the  pho- 
netic spelling  of  the  English  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Arcisse. 
Hant  is  most  likely  a  proper  name  of  a  person,  just  as  Jiussel's 
Cove,  a  little  further  on.  This  latter  name  has  lately  been 
changed  to  New  Melbourne.  This  is  rather  to  be  regretted,  but 
I  believe  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  t!.e  place.  The 
name  Sherwink,  or  Skerwink,  is  also  repeated  here.  I  have 
explained  it  in  No.  XV.  I  find  a  curious  corruption  of  this 
name,  viz.,  Scurvy,  on  the  French  King's  map  of  1784,  but  on 
Taverner's  map,  1744,  these  are  given  as  two  different  points. 
The  name  Scilly  Cove  is  also  here  repeated.  It  has  been  alluded 
to  and  explained  in  Article  No.  X.  Other  names  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  Jean's  Harbor,  probably  from  the  family  name. 
Salvage  explained  in  No.  XVI.— Sgeir  Id.— I  cannot  explain 
this  name.  We  have  next  a  name  that  is  repeated  under  various 
forms  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  viz. : 

Turk's  cove. 
Near  Brigus  we  have  Turk's  Gut.  In  explaining  the  name 
of  St.  Barbes  (Article  VIII.),  I  mentioned  that  in  early  days  our 
seas  were  infested  by  pirates  from  Barbary.  These  terrible 
corsairs,  who  did  much  damage  around  our  coasts,  were  called 
by  the  old  English  settlers  by  the  generic  name  of  Turks,  and 
the  names  above  mentioned  record  the  memory  of  some  adven- 
ture, or  landing  by  them  in  these  harbours.  (See  Prowse,  p.  146.) 

PERLICAN. 

There  are  two  haibours  bearing  this  name,  and  called  respec- 
tively New  and  Old  Ferlican.  This  word  is  written  Pelican  on 
the  French  maps,  and  no  doubt  this  is  correct.  The  name  >s 
derived  from  the  sea-bird  of  the  species,  which  is  frequent  on 
the  coast  The  form  Parlican,  as  it  appears  on  some  old  maps, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  West-Country  mispronunciation.  A  httle  to 
the  westward  of  Grates  Point,  there  is  a  headland  called 

BREAK-HEART    HEAD. 

This  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Newfoundland,  and 
seems  to  imply  a  very  steep  headland  difficult  of  bemg  chmbed 
;.r  ascended.     It  appears  at  Placent.a  m  Us  Irench  form 

CREVEZ  CCEUR 

,,hich  is  corrupted  into  Pr.vecure.  It  is  the  name  given  to 
rhe  very  high  and  bluff  head  of  Castle  Hdl. 


Another  French 


form  of  it  is 


Casse  Cceur,  which  means  the  same  thing.     Litter 


jly,   9»-se    Coeur   is 


break   heart;    and   Crevez  Coeur— burst 


heart>x^^se  Ccur  appears  in  the  corrupt  Engksh  form  of 
.am 


GASKERS, 

e.beli  to  a  part  of  the  shore  near  St.  Mary's.      Gastries, 


the  point  between  Harbour  Main,  and  Conception  ;  and  Gaskin, 
Would  seem  to  be  further  corruptious  of  this  word. 
We  now  come  to 

THE    GRATES    POINT. 

This  is  an  important  headland,  being,  as  the — "  Sailing  Direc- 
tions" tells  us,  "  •  •  •  The  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
forming  the  south  side  of  Trinity  Bay."  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Cap.  de  Grat,  and  is  fully  explained 
in  Article  No.  VI.  of  this  series.     Also  the  next  name 

SPLIT  CAPE 

which  forms  the  ''Southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  forming 
the  Northern  side  of  Conception  Bay."  It  is  named  from  the 
natural  formation  of  the  land  which  shows  a  great  cleft  or 
fissure.  It  is  named  by  the  French  Cap  iP<f7/i/«— pronounced 
fondn,  which  means  the  same  thing.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  well- 
known  Bay  of  Fuiidy  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  name.  In 
speaking  of  Cap.  de  Grat  I  mentioned  that  there  is  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  "  Split  Cape.'"  There  may  be  a  natural  phenomenon 
of  a  rift  in  the  rock  also  in  that  place,  or  it  may  arise  from  that 
tendency  so  general  all  over  the  Island,  of  repeating  names  in  a 
sort  of  regular  routine. 

Off  the  Split  Point  about  two  miles  distant  stands  out  the  bold 
and  prominent  Island  of  Bacaliu.  The  passage  between  is 
known  as  the  Tickle.  This  was  the  site  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Steamer  Lion  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  meaning,  origin  and  history  of  the  name  Baccalieu  has 
been  fully  explained  in  Articles  I.  and    II. 

Coming  round  Split  Point,  we  enter  the  great 

BAY   OF    CONCEPTION. 

This  beautiful  name  was  no  doubt  given  by  Cortereal,  who  fol- 
lowed Cabot  in  r5oo,  and  claimed  the  newly  discovered  land 
for  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  The  name  is  found  on  the  earliest 
maps  extant,  as  for  instance  that  of  Majollo,  1527;  Homem's 
map,  1558;  Mason's,  1625;  Jacobscz's,  i62r,&c.,  &c.  On 
some  of  the  English  maps  as  e.g.  Seller's,  it  has  been  absurdly 
corrupted  info  Consumption  Bay.'  and  it  is  so  called  by  some  of 
our  people  even  at  the  present  day.  It  alludes  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1854  that  this  doctrine 
was  declared,  and  solemnly  defined  as  a  Dogma  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  by  Pope  Pms  IX.  It  was,  however,  always  held  as  a  pius 
belief  by  Catholics  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  early  navi- 
gators and  explorers  had  a  great  devotion  to  this  Mystery. 
Thus,  Father  Marquetle,  S.J.,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, writes  :— "  Above  all  I  recommended  our  journey  to  the 
Immacculate  Virgin,  and  I  promised  her  if  we  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  '  Great  River'  to  give  it  the  name  of  '  the 
Conception.'  " 

The  harbour  of  Conception  near  the  bottom  of  this  Bay,  was 
formerly  called  Cat's  Cove.  Some  years  ago  it  was  changed  to 
Conception  Harbour.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  out 
the  word  Harbour,  and  use  simply  the  word  Conception,  just  as 


THE  NEWtOUNULANU   uuAKicr 


is  as  usual  a  great  variety  of  spellings  of  the  name. 


The  French 

ff" ■  T-"  fh.f      ee nerally  sneft  it  Car/>omkre.     It  is  so  spelt  by  Abbe  Baudouin 
ffort  .n  that      f^^"J[f  JJ^^^^^  ^,  ^,^  ^,,,,i,„  ^f  the  Island   by  the    French 

under  captain  Le  Moyne  d'libberviUe  in  1696.  A  portion  o 
the  French  army  under  command  of  De  Brouillant,  (-ove^nor  of 
Placentia,  marched  overland  to  Ferryland,  while  d  Ibberville 
went  round  by  sea  in  the  ship  L E^ivieux.  They  captured 
Ferryland,  Bay  Bulls,  Whittle's  Bay,  Petty  Harbour  and  St< 
John's      They  then   marched  to   Portugal  Cove,  and  along  the 


we  say  Trinity,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  Fortune,  St.  George's,  &c., 
without  the  addition  of  Harbour.  I  think  an  effort  in  that 
direction  is  now  being  made. 

Coming  up  the  northern  shore  of  Conception  Bay  the  first 
name  of  any  historical  importance  which  we  meet  is 

BAY    DE    VERDES. 

In  No.  VIII.  of  this  series,  when  speaking  of  Bay  Verte,  I        ^^^^^  ^       ^^^^    ^^^^ 

have  given  some  reasons  for  the  origin  of  this  name.     I  showed  gou'^'hShoVe^of  the  Bay  (Conception)  to°Harbour  Main.  Thence 

that  in  this  latter  case  the    name  was  appropriately  given  on  ^y  ^oats  to  Brigus,  Port  de  Grave,  Harbour  Grace  and  finally  to 

account  of  the  brilliant  emerald  green  of  the  headlands.     These  Carbonniere.     The   people   had   entrenched    themselves  on   the 

grassy  headlands,  bare  of  woods  and  covered  with  a  v.y  bright  ^^^^^^^   ^.^t-^^^^. 

green  grassy  sward,  are  quite  common.     They  are  called  t)y  tne  ^^^    v     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^  Verdesj  and  crossed  the 

fishermen  "green  gardens."     The  name  in  some  form  or  other  ^^^^^^^,  to  Heart's  Content.     Thence  down  the  shore  of  Trinity 

is  found  on  the  earliest  maps  in  our  possession,  as  for  instance  g^y  ^q  Chapel  Arm,  and  back  to  Placentia.     This  was  indeed 

the  supposed    Cabot    map  (1544)    has  I.  del  Berto  or    Verto.  a  wondrous    feat    of    manoeuvring  for  that  period    and    could 

Green  Island,  also  Lok's  map  (1582)  I.  Verde.     According  to  hardly  be  accomplished  by  an   army   at  the  P;^p?'^^>;  J';^ 

following  year,  1697,   peace  was   proclaimed  and  the    ireat)  01 
Ryswick  signed.     The  French  retained  Placentia.     The  peace 


the  reports  of  the  voyage  of  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  in  1500,  he 
first  made  land  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  he  called 
the  place 

TERRA  VERDE, 

either  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned  or  because  he  thought 
the  land  was 

GREENLAND. 

If  this  latter  were  the  case  it  would  show  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  voyages  of  the  Norsemen,  or  at  all  events 
that  the  name  of  that  great  Northern  Continent  was  known  to 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  existence  of  Greenland,  was  well 
known  to  the  learned  in  Europe  ever  since  the  close  of  the  IX. 
or  X.  century.  The  records  of  Norse  History  tell  us  that  in  the 
year  A.D.  886,  this  land  was  first  discovered  by  Gunbjarn,  and 
for  about  a  century  from  that  time  was  known  only  as 

gunbjarn's  rocks. 
But  in  the  year  980  Eric  Ruad,  having  tied  from  Iceland  on 
account  of  some  family  dispute,  was  driven  westward  until  he 
alighted  on  the  coast  of  this  inhospitable  land.  He  determined 
to  found  a  colony  there,  and  in  order  to  induce  settlers  to  come 
he  by  a  clever  piece  of  diplomacy,  gave  the  country  the  name  of 

GRCEN-LANDT. 

or  Greenland,  "  For,"  said  he,  "people  will  be  attracted  there  if 
"  it  has  a  good  name!"  The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the 
colony  became  thickly  inhabited  and  of  much  importance.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Bishopric ;  and  for  400  years  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  with  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  It  was  converted 
to  Christianity  in  1030.  And  the  Vatican  Archives  show  docu- 
ments as  late  as  1448,  that  is  to  say  within  fifty  years  of  Colum- 
bus's voyage.  It  appears  upon  the  pre-Columbian  maps,  some- 
times showing  as  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, sometimes  as  part  of  Asia  ;  and  sometimes  as  a  link 
between  Europe  and  America. 

There  is  no  other  name  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  any  his- 
torical interest  till  we  come  to 

Crocker's  cove 
The  meaning  of  this  name  has  been  explained  when. speaking  of 
Crocq  Harbour,  (No.  VII.  of  this  series.)     We  now  come  to 
a    name    the    most    interesting    perhaps    of    any    name    in  our 
country,  namely, 

carbonear. 
This  place  is  one  of  the  most  famous  settlements  of  our  country. 
It  holds  the  proud  honor  of  having  never  been  captured  by  the 
French,  in  the  early  wars  of  our  history,  and  the  legends  that 
cluster  around  Carbonear  Island,  might  be  woven  into  a  most 
interesting  Historical  Romance. 

There  is  a  considerable  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the  name 
and  several  suggestions  on  the  subject  have  been  made.    There 


was  of  short  duration.  War  broke  out  again  in  1705,  and  the 
French  repeated  their  exploit  of  1696.  This  time  they  were 
commanded  by  M.  Soubercase,  Governor  of  Placentia,  and  Nes- 
cambouit,  an  Indian  Chief  who  was  in  charge  of  a  troop  of 
Native  (Indian)  soldiers.  But  again  they  failed  to  capture  the 
impregnable  Carboaniere  as  Charlevoix  the  French  Historian 
writes  the  word.  There  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Colville,  command- 
ing the  British  fleet  in  North  America,  to  Mr.  Cleaveland  o; 
board  the  ship  Northui7iberland  zX  St.  John's,  in  which  the  nai^.. 
is  spelt  as  we  now  spell  it — Carbonear,  for  the  first  time  ;t!5  : 
as  I  know. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  of  New  Glasgow,  a  great  authority  on  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  2>>orth  America,  attributes  the  discovery  of  this 
place  to  Cortereal  at  the  same  time  as  his  discovery  of  Bay  de  V^erde,  and 
he  says,  on  the  autority  of  Cordeiro,  a  Portuguese  Historian,  that  Cortereal 
gave  it  the  name  of 

CARBON  lERO, 

which  is  the  name  of  a  prominent  cape   on   the  coast   of   Portugal.     Some 
wish  to  derive  the  name  from 

carbonari, 
the  name  adopted  by  a  revolutionary  secret  society  in  Italy,  but  this  is  of 
course  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Besides  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  no  possil)le  appropriateness  of  application  of  the  word,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  society  had  its  origin  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  XIX. 
Century  (1808).  It  was  composed  of  some  discontented  Neapolitans  and 
other  Italian  republicans,  who,  rebelling  against  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons 
and  House  of  Savoy  as  well  as  the  Buonaparte  regime,  retired  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria  and  concealed  themselves  among 
{Jie  Carbonari  or  charcoal  burners  of  these  regions,  assuming  their  garb  and 
occupation  as  a  cover  for  their  seditious  designs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  1  have  discovered  the  real  meaning  and  origin  of 
this  name.  In  the  year  1SS2,  when  I  visited  Carbonear  for  the  first  time, 
I  was  shown  at  the  Convent  there  a  rather  antique  Chalice.  On  examining 
it  I  found  that  it  had  been  presented  by  the  people  to  the  chapel  there. 
The  Hall  marks  on  the  Chalice,  viz. :  figure  of  Erin  :  Crowned  harp  :  Sov- 
ereign's head  (Geo.  IV.)  and  the  letters  V).  E.,  show  that  the  Chalice  was 
made  in  Ireland  in  1825,  or  6.  But  the  most  interesting  part  is  the  Inscrip- 
tion which  is  as  follows : — 

PRESENTED    BY    THE    PEOPLE    OF    THE    HARBOR    OF 
CARBINEERS    TO   THEIR   CHAPEL. 

I  believe  the  above  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word,  and  it  at  once 
throws  a  clear  light  on  the  matter,  and  solves  the  whole  mystery.  The 
place  was  so  called  on  account  of  being  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Car- 
bineers, /.  e.  soldiers  armed  with  the  Carhiiu  or  Carabine.  This  was  a 
short  light  musket  or  rifle  much  in  use  in  those  times  and  the  regiment 
using  it  were  called  Carbineers.  The  word  has  almost  gone  out  of  use  in 
the  English  army,  but  it  is  still  heard  in  France  and  Italy  where  the  regi- 
ments of  Swiss  sharp  shooters  are  still  called  Carabini'eri.  The  change 
from  Carbineer  to  Carbisiere  and  Carboniere  was  a  natural  transition.  I 
find  it  spelled  in  this  latter  manner  as  late  as  1822  in  a  letter  written  by 
Bishop  Scallan.  I  think  when  the  above  remarks  are  compared  with  what 
I  shall  have  to  say  about  Mosquito  Harbour  in  next  number,  the  argument 
will  be  convincing.  On  Thornton's  map,  1689,  it  is  spelt  Carbonere.  The 
same  on  T.  Cour  Letter's  map.  1720.  On  Cook's  map  1774  it  is  Carbon- 
iere. On  a  map  by  N.  B.  (Bellin  a  French  Engineer)  of  date  1744  we  have 
Cari««?ra,  for  the  Harbour  and  C,7rii(i«fr,' for  the  Island.  T/ie  "British 
Pilot,"  1744,  has  Carbonera.  ,  , 

Thus  we  see  the   gradual  development   of  the  name  until'    ""l^      ^^  jtj 
present  form  which  is  not   at  all  as  pretty  or  euphonious   'P    ^'       c*" 
more  ancient  forms.  him    rr.  *^ 
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vvitJi   The  Ice  Hunters. 


■By  Hon.  John   Harvey. 


yteldin 


O  write  of  the  seal  fishery  for  Newfoundland  readers 
seems  rather  like  emulating  that  time-honoured 
work  of  supererogation — the  carrying  of  coals  to 
Newcastle.  One  approaches  the  subject  with  a 
certain  amount  of  diffidence  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  few  have  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
tragedy  which  annually  dyes  in  crimson  the  virgin 
tracts  of  ice  a  few  miles  from  our  shores  ;  a  voyage 
g,    experiences    unique    and    interesting,   and   surrounded 


with  a  certain  element  of  glamour  and  excitement. 


land  to  the  Labrador  and  joining  the  Harps. 

They  appears  to  travel  in  two  long  parallel  columns,  the 
Hoods  always  holding  the  eastern  or  seaward  position.  Thus 
they  move  slowly  south,  until  they  reach  the  great  Ocean  Banks 
olif  Cape  Race.  Returning,  they  mount  the  ice  about  the  end 
of  February,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  The  Harps  select  young  and  freshly  frozen  ice  and  large, 
flat  pans.  Through  these  they  bore  themselves  holes  which 
they  keep  constantly  open  and  by  them  enter  and  leave  the 
water  at  will.  They  congregate  in  enormous  numbers  on  what 
was  originally  in  all  probability  one  large  pan,  with  an  area  of 
some  miles,  maybe  with  as  many  as  300,000,  old  and  young. 
To  the  eastward  is  the  heavier  and  more  rugged  ice,  consist- 
ing of  broken  bergs  and  chips  of  glaciers  ground  up  in  the  far 
away  northern  latitudes,  and  borne  south  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Arctic  current ;  here,  true  to  their  principles,  the  Hoods  ride  the 
fioe  in  scattered  families.  The  young  Harps  or  "  Whitecoats'' 
are  covered  with  an  unspotted  soft  fur,  only  less  white  than  the 
snow  on  which  they  lie.  They  areas  pretty  as  anything  can  be 
the  personification  of  happiness  and  content  as  they  lie  lazily  or 
their  backs,  basking  in  the  sunshine  and  fanning  themselves 
gently  with  their  flippers.  Close  by  is  the  family  blow-hole 
through  which  the  old  seals  go  off  daily  to  fish.  They  ofter 
have  to  swim  long  distances  in  search  of  food,  and  while  the) 
are  away  the  great  body  of  ice  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  severa 
miles  an  hour,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pans  will  perhap; 
wheel  round  one  another  and  change  their  relative  positions 
but  each  old  seal,  swimming  for  miles  and  miles  under  thesi 
vast  tracts  of  ice,  unerringly  returns  to  its  own  blow-hole  and  t< 
its  own  pup,  and  where  there  may  be  several  hundred  thousanc 
of  these  all  identically  alike,  it  would  not  seem  a  difficult  matte 
10  make  a  mistake  sometimes;  the  old  Harps  never  do.  Thi 
3  0ung  and  the  mothers  are  killed  by  a  blow  or  two  from  -sl  heavi 
"  gaff  "  or  "bat,"  and  are  then  cut  open  and  divested  of  thei 
great  coat  of  fat,  which  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  them  ;  thi 
is  then  dragged  direct  to  the  ship  or  is  piled  with  others  on  : 
large  pan  which  has  a  flag  hoisted  on  it  and  is  often  lighted  u] 
v\ith  a  torch  at  night,  until  the  ship  can  come  and  pick  it  up 
The  dogs,  as  a  rule,  have  to  be  shot. 

The  steahng  of  panned  seals  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  liti 
gation,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  swearing. 

That  pathetic  incident  when  the  old  captain    and    his  met 
mtt  outside  the  Harbour  Grace   Courthouse  at  the  terminatioi 
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Some  of  the  glamour,  alas!  has  gone  with  the  days  of  the  old 
sailing  fleet,  when  the  prizes  were  for  any  man  and  not  alone 
for  the  capitalist,  and  when  every  cottage  had  its  stake  in  the 
great  hunt;  in  those  days  did  the  shipwrights  and  the  sailmakers 
flourish,  and  the  famous  toast,  "Bloody  decks  and  many  of 
them  "  stirred  the  imagination  and  chivalry  of  the  land. 

Steam  came— and  in  the  sordid  smoke,  the  tall  masts  and 
swelling  canvas  of  our  old  vikings  of  the  west  slowly  vanished  ; 
but  while  much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  those  days  has  gone 
some  of  it  Still  remains,  and  though  the  number  of  the  men  .s 
less,  their  hardihood,  pluck,  and  skill  have  in  no  ^ay  abated 

There  is  perhaps  little  need  to  premise  here  that  our  seals 
are  hair  seals  and  quite  distinct  from  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  atto 
and  the  south  ;  that  in  the  main  they  may  be  regarded  as  of  two 
principal  species,  the  Harp  (phoca  Greenlandica)  and  he 
Hood  Ccvsiophora  cystata).  Not  much  .s  known  of  the  life 
and  habit's  of'either  iiJ  their  Arctic  home.  Both  however,^.,- 
grate  with  the  coming  of  winter,  southward  like  the  birds.  he 
Harps  are  mild,  civilised,  and  gregarious.  The  Hoods  are  like 
a  mountain  tribe;  fierce,  independent,  solitary  yej^o -me  ex- 
tent the   latter  seem   to   exercise   a   protective   care  over  their 

"  The'Srods  c"ote  tm  the  shores  of   Greenland,    the  Harps 

K  htrfrnm  the  quieter   shelter  of   Hudson's   Bay.     Late  in 

r;S^heybo!hs?art  south,   the  Hoods  crossmg  from  Green- 
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i  one  of  these  lengthy  trials,  during  which  they  had  success- 
Lilly  sustained  the  ciiarge  of  taking  the  pans  of  another  ship, 
'ill  live  long  in  sealing  annals.  It  was  a  famous  lawsuit,  with 
large  amount  at  stake.  There  was  no  denying  that  the  prose- 
ution  had  made  out  a  strong  priina  fade  case;  but  thereafter 
Dr  the  defence  arose  many  witnesses,  with  an  unwavering  and 
idignant  repudiation  of  the  prosecution's  soft  impeachment,  and 
lO  amount  of  legal  artifice  could  avail  to  shake  their  tale.  They 
rere  all,  as  the  expression  is,  '•  On  de  one  word."  After  the 
rial  had  spun  itself  into  many  days  a  verdict  was  at  last  ren- 
lered  in  favor  of  the  defendant's ;  outraged  innocence  was  vindi- 
ated,  and  as  our  gallant  crew  left  the  Courthouse  their  faces 
letrayed  the  stress  of  excitement  and  anxiety  past.  It  was  no 
ime  for  much  speaking,  and  the  skipper's  voice  was  husky  and 
lis  words  were  few  as  he  grasped  the  toil-hardened  hands 
tretched  out  to  reach   his  own.     "  Men  !  ye  swore  noble  I" 

Writers  who  have  personally  seen  nothing  of  the  seal  fishery, 
nd  who  ought  to  know  better,  have  imagined  all  sorts  of 
ruelties    practised   on   the  seals.     This  is  a   great    libel.      As 

fact,  there  is  very  little  suffering  inflicted  considering  the 
inmense  number  of  seals  annually  slaughtered,  and  none  wan- 
only.  The  animal  is  completely  stunned  by  the  first  blow,  and 
he  second  kills  it. 


I  have  seen  men  bitten  badly  and  once  or  twice  divested  of 
important  portions  of  their  nether  garments  as  the  result  of  an 
encounter  with  a  mother  Hood.  As  soon  as  the  pup  can  get 
into  the  water  the  mother  loses  her  affection  for  him,  and 
quickly  leaves  him  to  shift  for  himself. 

Although  the  dog  Hood,  when  danger  approaches,  will 
generally  leave  his  wife  and  child  on  the  ice,  he  does  not  desert 
them  but  keeps  bobbing  up  in  the  water  stretching  his  neck  and 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  spot  he  has  left ;  and  sometimes  return- 
ing on  the  ice  when  he  finds  the  business  that  is  toward,  he  will 
fight  for  his  family  until  he  too  lies  beside  them  ;  nor  is  he  any 
mean  antagonist,  for  he  weighs  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  anrl  is  a  good  match  for  three  men  unless  armed  with 
rifles;  neither  is  it  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  drive  his  antag^ 
onist  temporarily  right  off  his  pri\'ate  pan. 

I  must  say  the  men  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  him. 
These  dog  Hoods  have  a  large  and  very  tough  bladder  extend- 
ing from  the  nose  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  they  can  inflate 
at  will,  and  which  renders  their  heads  absolutely  impervious  to 
blows,  while  it  gives  them  when  at  rest  rather  a  comical  appear- 
ance. When  figliting  on  the  ice  they  rear  themselves  up  to  a 
considerable  height  and  as  they  turn  quickly  and  bite  very 
savagely  the  assailant  has  to  look  alive.     The  only  way  to  "  bat  " 
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ne  of  the  first  specially  built  sealing  steamers  of 
about  40  years  ago— yet  "in  the  hunt." 


When  the  Harps  are  approached  by  man  the  dog  is  the  first 
)  lose  his  nerve.  Off  he  goes  headfirst  down  his  blow-hole, 
'he  mother  remains  by  her  pup  a  little  longer,  but  pretty  soon 
le  too  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "it  is  the  time  for  dis- 
ppearing,"  and  she  takes  her  header.  There  begins  a 
ampede,  and  it  is  very  funny  when  two  or  three  of  these  fat 
nimals  meet  at  a  blow-hole,  where  there  is  only  room  for  one, 
id  try  to  get  down  all  at  once. 

The  little  Harps  are  thus  left  alone  to  their  fate.  The  ru<J- 
;d  "  Hood  ice"  is  in  comparitively  small  pans,  so  that  the  Hoods 
3  not  require  blow-holes,  but  scramble  over  the  edge  when  they 
ant  to  get  into  the  water,  and  it  is  much  harder  for  men  to 
ork  upon  it. 

Occasionally  the  dog  Hood,  which  is  both  plucky  and  strong 
id  almost  as  large  as  an  ox,  will  wait  and  face  his  attackers; 
It  the  mother,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Harp,  which  always 
ns  away,  will  never  desert  her  pup  while  it  is  too  young  and 
:lpless  to  escape,  but  will  invariably  stay  and  die  in  its 
?fence. 

She  too  is  a  large  animal,  though  as  the  pup  grows  fatter  she 
ows  steadily  thinner  ;  she  will  turn  on  her  adversary  and 
owl  and  bite  fiercely,  arid  it  is  necessary  to  be  decidedly  wary 
getting  close  to  her  ;  but  a  few  blows  on  the  head  will 
ickly  kill  her. 
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The  next  improved  class  of  sealing  steamer  of  about  20  years  ago. 

them  is  for  one  man  to  hit  the  seal  bard  on  the  tail,  and  as  the 
animal  rears  and  turns  to  ^o  for  him,  another  gets  a  blow  in  on 
the  throat.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  they  are  successfully 
"batted."  Stalking  them  is  as  fine  a  sport  as  any  Bne  need 
want.  To  approach  near  enough  to  get  accurate  aim  without 
alarming  them  requires  the  greatest  care.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  out  of  sight  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  easv  matter  on  a 
background  that  betrays  at  once  everv  dark  speck  and  every 
movement.  In  order  to  skirt  the  lakes  of  open  water  that 
probably  he  between,  or  to  avoid  such  ice  as  it  is  unsafe  to 
walk  on,  long  detours  and  roundabout  routes  have  to  be  taken 
and  every  pinnacle  ind  hummock  utilized,  and  there  is  a  greatly 
added  zest  in  the  i.nminent  risk  one  is  all  the  time  running  of 
getting  a  wet  jacket;  for  travelling  over  this  ice  is,  quite" by 
Itself  rather  exxiting  work,  requiring  both  activity  and  judg- 
ment. After  the  dog  takes  .0  the  water  jou  can  generallv  get 
a  chance  at  him  if  you  are  patient,  but  quick  and  accurate 
shootmg  ,s  necessary  to  get  him  as  he  bobs  up  in  an  unexpected 
direction  ;  ,t  is  necessary  also  to  have  a  man  ready  to  run  and  gaff 
him  as  soon  as  hit  or  you  will  certainly  lose  him.  The  do^  till 
carry  away  an  immense  quantity  of  lead  if  not  lodged  in  the'right 
place.  Russian  seal-hunters  array  themselves  in  white,  which 
no  doubt  greatly  facilitates  stalking.  With  the  seals  wheTp 
ing    about    March    first    off    the    sLits    of    Belle      sle    and 
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READY    TO    SAIL    FOR    THE    ICE-FIELDS BAINE,    JOHNSTON         CO'S.    STEAMERS. 

The  above  picture  shows  our  sealing  steamers  when  they  were  near  all  barque  rigged. 


Photos,  by  James    Vey. 

GETTING    READY    FOR    THE    SEAL    FISHERY— BAINE,    JOHNSTON    &    COS.    FLEET. 

This  picture  show  o   r  ssaling  steameis  with  all  yards  removed,  and  of  late  no  square-sails  aie  carried  on  any  of  the  sealing  steamers. 


the  steamers  sailing  from  Newfoundland  about  ten  daj's 
later,  each  sealing  master  has  before  him  the  nice  problem  of 
determining  where  the  patch  has  moved  to  in  the  meantime,  and 
how  best  to  navigate  his  ship  through  the  waste  of  ice  to  reach 
them  in  advance  of  his  neighbors.  Prior  to  sailing  the  main 
elements  in  the  problem  have  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  a 
conclusion  is  drawn  by  comparing  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  the  formation  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  trend 
of  the  ocean  currents,  together  with  such  information  as  may  be 
obtainable  in  any  year  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ice.  Afterwards 
many  indications  are  seized  upon  and  utilized  by  the  astute  and 
successful  seal-killer. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  strength  of  the  sealing  steamers 
great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  navigating  them.  The  crews 
number  up  to  about  two  hundred  men.  After  seeing  a  really 
good  crew  of  Newfoundlanders  at  work  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  them.  Born  and  bred  to  the  ice,  and 
inheriting  from  past  generations  a  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
sport,  anxious  to  beat  their  competitors,  and  withal  to  make  a 
good  "bill,"  they  are  as  keen  as  mustard,  and  will  go  through  a 
prodigious  amount  of  hardship  and  hard  work  without  a  mur- 
mur. No  other  men  can  do  what  they  do.  The  equipment 
consists  of  a  gaff  or  heavy  boat  hook,  stout  rope,  "  sculping  " 
knife,  skin  boots,  warm  cuffs,  close-fitting  working  suit,  and 
colored  goggles  to  prevent  ice-blindness. 

They  often  have  to  walk  many  miles  to  reach  the  seals,  and  at 
times  have  to  drag  them  long  distances.  The  risks  run  seem 
very  great,  and  yet  the  losses  from  the  large  number  of  men 
who  annually  go  to  the  fishery  are  very  few,  notwithstanding 
that  ice  and  weather  are  both  liable  to  prove  very  treacherous. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  a  terrible  disaster  will  occur,  as  in  the 
recent  case  of  the  s.s.  Greenland.  The  men  are  sent  out  at 
daylight  and  take  as  a  rule  nothing  with  them  but  some  hard 
biscuit ;  they  scatter  in  small  groups  and  singly  for  miles,  while 
the  ship  may  go  completly  out  of  sight  to  pick  up  her  pans  of 
yesterday,  and  they  may  not  see  her  again  until  long  after  sun- 
down. They  may  then  have  to  work  half  the  night  picking  up 
pans,  stowing  seals  below,  or  throwing  coal  and  ballast  overboard 
to  make  room  for  inore  seals;  bur  they  will  always  be  off  again  at 
daylight,  ready  to  go  through  thfe  same  thing  day  after  day.  Oc- 
casionally the  weather  will  get  bid,  a  fogor  snowstorm  will  come 
down,  and  some  will  be  left  out  jiU  night;  and  that  means  pretty 
cold  work,  with  no  great  coat  and  no  shelter. 

The  men  commonly  drag  about  three  hundred  pounds  to  a 
"  tow,"  and,  except  for  those  who  have  tried  it,  it  is  not  easy  to 
realize  what  thi^s  means,  especially  over  Hood  ice.  It  entails 
the  surmounting  of  obstacles   with  every  step,    crawling    over 
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This  steamer  was  built  specially  for  our  mail  service  to  contend  with  ice  on  the 
coast  in  winter,  and  is  a  first  class  sealer. 


pinnacles,  leaping  over  chasms,  getting  across  soft  and  treacher- 
ous ice,  occassionally  falling  in.  I  tried  a  sealer's  full  "  tow  ' 
once  or  twice  myself  and  feel  tired  now  when  I  think  of  it.  The 
crew  are  partners  in  the  venture,  receiving  one-third  of  the  catch 
as  their  share.  They  are  divided  into  three  watches,  each  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  a  master  watch  and  one  assistant,  termed 
a  "scunner,"  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  old  English  word  "  Con- 
ner." One  of  the  "  scunners  "  is  always  kept  in  the  foretop,  from 
which  vantage  point  he  directs  the  course  of  the  ship  so  far  as 
her  movements  through  the  ice  are  concerned.  Under  his 
guidance  she  wends  slowly  through  the  maze  of  ice,  avoiding 
the  heavy  pans,  wheeling  aside  the  lighter  ones,  working  for  any 
leads  that  may  open  up  through  it,  sometimes  straining  and 
steaming  at  full  pressure  for  ten  minutes  without  moving  an 
inch,  until  at  length  the  steady  effort  tells  and  she  slowly  begins 
to  forge  ahead.  But  when  a  steamer  finds  nothing  else  for  it  she 
moves  back  through  the  channel  she  has  made  and  with  a  cloud 
of  canvas  drawing  (for  most  of  the  ships  are  bark  or  barkentine 
rigged  and  loftily  sparred)  and  with  full  steam  ahead  she  crashes 
into  the  impeding  ice.  Sometimes  she  smashes  het  way  through, 
sometimes  she  has  to  go  back  and  try  again,  but  when  she  is 
brought  up  all  standing,  quivering,  and  groaning,  one  wonders 
how  even  solid  greenheart  and  iron  can  survive  it.  Then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  get  out  the  dynamite  and  blast  a  way 
through.  Over  the  "scunner's"  head  again,  in  a  large  barrel 
slung  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mast,  is  the  "  barrel  man."  This 
position  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  generally  occupied 
either  by  the  captain  himself  or  his  first  officer,  armed  with  a 
powerful  telescope  on  the  lookout  for  any  and  sundry  indications 
that  may  point  the  way  of  the  seals.  Every  day  there  is  a  lively 
half  hour  when  the  ship  is  stopped  to  take  water.  A  smal) 
berg  with  high  pinnacles  is  selected  and  the  ship  ranged  along- 
side; axes  are  got  out  and  large  lumps  chopped  off  and  passed 
on  board.  These  are  then  steamed  down.  All  the  water  used 
by  the  sealing  fleet  is  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  perfectly  fresh. 
On  March  8,  some  years  ago,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
myself  on  board  the  steamship  Newfoiind/and,  a  guest  of  Cbpt. 
P'arquhar's,  bound  for  the  ice.  The  ship  was  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  fleet,  and  the  trip  was  full  of  interest 
throughout.  We  were  obliged  to  steam  out  of  Bay  Roberts, 
where  we  had  shipped  a  picked  crew,  in  a  hurry,  to  avoid  heavy 
ice  which  an  easterly  gale  was  driving  into  Conception  Bay, 
threatening  to  pin  us  there.  The  Kewfoutidland  was  headed 
for  Seldom-come  by,  whence  in  accordance  with  the  sealing  laws 
we  were  to  clear  on  the  tenth  of  March.  The  name  Seldcm- 
come-by  proved  appropriate,  for  owing  to  the  continued  ice  jam 
we  were  never  able  to  get  within  miles  of  it;  though  as  every 
one  knows  Seldom-come-by  is  really  so  named  becau.se 
Its  inhabitants  mainiaia  that  its  attraction  is  so  great 
that  coasting  craft  seldom  come  by  that  way  without 
callmg  in.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  ice  pack  Captain 
Farquhar  had  finally  to  abandon  the  idea  of  clearing 
the  ship  at  all  and  we  were  forced  to  proceed  on  our 
way  without  complying  with  that  important  formality. 
On  the  12th  we  passed  several  families  of  Hoods,  but 
owing  to  the  legal  restrictions  we  were  not  allowed  on 
that  date  to  take  them.  We  got  temporarily  jammed 
near  one  old  dog  Hood,  which  evinced  much  interest  in 
our  proceedings,  finally  proving  a  greater  temptation 
than  some  of  our  men  could  quietly  endure.  Three  of 
them  jumped  overboard  on  the  itre,  armed  wiih  gaffs, 
and  for  ten  minutes  we  witnessed  a  most  entertaining 
h^iht.  Ihe  seal  was  thoroughly  game,  and  the  men  had 
to  look  ahve  to  keep  out  of  his  reach.  At  last  two  of 
them  broke  their  gaffs  and  had  to  retire,  while  the 
third,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  lasting  a  very  few 
minutes,  found  he  was  no  match  for  the  powerful  Hood, 
and  quickly  made  tracks  also.  So  amid  many  sarcasms 
and  much  ridicule  the  three  heroes  made  good  their 
retreat  and  climbed  aboard,  while  the  old  seal,  having 
asserted  his  lordship  over  the  frozen  pans,  betook  him 
sef  to  the  edge  and  swam  leisurely  off,  a  hearty  cheer 
lollowing  him  from  thp  chi,^  ^ 


ig  him  from  the  ship. 

T  ,^",^''t^3tli  we  were  heading  N.N.W.  towards  Groais 
Islands,  but  were  making  little  headway.  Itwasblowin- 
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half  a  hurricane  right  in  our  teeth,  and  the  heavy  ice  was  going  out 
to  the  eastward  in  a  body  at  a  great  rate.  Close  at  hand  several 
large  bergs  broke  the  level  lines  of  the  ice-fields.  The  ship's 
head  was  directed  to  one  of  these.  It  was  exciting  work  getting 
alongside,  as  it  stood  motionless  with  the  ice  tearing  by.  As 
we  came  close,  a  score  of  men  were  hurried  overboard  with  rope 
and  cable  ;  these  were  made  fast  to  protruding  parts  of  the  berg 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  lying  quietly  anchored  to  its 
immense  mass,  and  riding  in  a  smooth  lake  of  open  water  in  its 
lee.  At  the  rate  the  surrounding  ice  was  being  driven  eastward, 
it  was  equivalent  to  steaming  about  five  knots  through  the  iloe, 
without  burning  a  ton  of  coal.  The  situation  was  rendered  still 
more  lively  by  the  report  from  the  barrel  that  a  good  many 
famihes  of  Hoods  were  to  be  seen  passing  us  on  the  running 
ice,  and  that  they  were  becoming  constantly  more  numerous. 
These  icebergs  are  often  good  friends  to  the  seal  hunter.  Ex- 
tending for  about  nine-tenths  of  their  bulk  under  water,  they  are 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  wind,  which  blows  the  field  ice  about 
in  all  directions.  When  it  blows  hard  this  ice  piles  up  on  the 
windward  side  of  a  berg,  and  leaves  an  open  lake  of  water  to 
leeward.  I  got  into  a  boat  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  and 
rowed  to  the  edge  of  the  floe,  and  I  wish  I  could  reproduce  the 
scene  as  it  appeared  from  there.  The  dazzling  shimmer  of  the 
field  ice  as  it  rushed  by,  the  emerald  green  and  glittering  pin- 
nacles of  the  huge  berg  sparkling  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  its 
face  a  sheer  precipice  of  pure  while,  rearing  itself  to  many  times 
the  height  of  the  masts  and  towering  over  our  ship,  the  dark 
line  of  the  hull  relieved  by  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  funnel, 
crouching  in  the  blue  water  beneath,  combined  to  make  up  a 
picture  not  easily  forgotten.  We  dared  not  go  very  far  on  the 
ice,  as  it  was  moving  quickly,  and  travelling  was  difficult,  but 
we  managed  to  get  up  to  one  family  of  Hoods  which  lay  not 
far  away.  The  dog,  an  immense  fellow,  shuffled  into  the  water 
upon  our  approach,  but  every  now  and  then  his  black  head 
would  pop  up,  and  he  kept  an  anxious  watch  from  the  water  on 
our  proceedings.  The  mother,  as  she  always  does,  stayed  be- 
side her  pup  and  rounded  on  us  savagely  as  we  approached. 
Very  soon,  however,  one  of  the  men  managed  to  get  possession 
of  the  little  fat  chap,  and  he  was  carried  alive  into  the  boat,  and 
the  two  old  seals  got  very  worried.  The  mother,  finding  her 
pup  gone,  scrambled  off  the  ice  and  joined  her  mate  ;  swunming 
about  very  hurriedly  and  excitedly,  now  here,  now  there,  they 
would  shoot  out  of  the  water  to  peer  over  our  gunwale,  at  times 
almost  jumping  into  the  boat  in  their  anxiety  to  see  wh,it  had 
befallen  their  baby.  Evidently  they  were  wild  with  pure  trouble 
but  nevertheless  little  Joseph  was  taken  down  into  Egypt,  to  wit, 
the  ss.  Newfoundland,  and  three  hundred  men  did  obeisance  be- 
fore him.  That  night  our  position  was  an  enviable  one.  The 
Hoods  had  continued  to  increase  in  number.  The  next  day 
the  law  allowed  us  to  take  them.  We  were  alone  in  the  middle 
of  the  seals,  and  there  are  few  more  satisfactory  situations 
vacant  on  this  planet.  Next  morning  we  found  ourselves  tight 
jammed  and  immovable.  Before  dawn  breakfast  was  served  to 
the  crew  and  they  mustered  on  deck.  As  the  sun  rose  long 
lines  of  men  in  Indian  file  started  out  from  the  ship.  The  Neiv- 
foimd/and  becamQ  a  great  octopus,  spreading  her  tentacles  in  all 
directions  and  sweeping  up  the  ice.  Each  file  was  headed  by 
half  a  dozen  or  more  standard-bearers,  carrying  scarlet  flags  to 
mark  the  pans  on  which  the  pelts  were  to  be  piled.  Soon  some 
of  the  hunters  began  to  dribble  back  with  long  "tows"  behind 
them,  and  we  took  our  first  seals  on  board.  There  were  a  lot 
of  old  dogs  swimming  in  the  little  lakes  of  open  water  close  at 
hand  and  I  got  out  my  Winchester  and  had  a  good  time.  No 
one  need  want  better  sport  than  these  old  dog  Hoods  g've  and 
there  was  hardly  a  day  for  the  next  fortnight  that  1  did  not 
make  a  good  bag. 

One  large  dog  that  I  shot  in  the  water  on  the  first  day  gave  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  The  man  who  accompanied  me  ran  over 
as  soon  as  the  seal  was  hit  and  got  his  gaff  successfu  ly  hooked 
in  the  animal's  hood.  But  the  seal  had  considerable  life  st  11 
left  in  him,  and  it  was  rather  more  than  my  man  could  do  to 
hold  him  I  ran  to  his  assistance  and  for  some  minutes  the 
eaiin  the  water  and  we  on  the  ice  had  a  regular  tug  of  war. 
It  ength  the  seal  got  too  many  for  us,  and  we  had^  choose 
between  being  drajged  overboard  and  letting  go.     We  chose 


the  latter  alternative  and  the  seal  went  off  leaving  us  somewhat 
played  out,  and  taking  our  gaff  with  him,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
my  companion,  as  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  find  one's  self  on 
the  ice  without  one.  Einding  the  seal  did  not  reappear,  I  went 
on  to  stalk  another  which  was  visible  in  the  distance.  An  ex- 
citing chase  disposed  of  him  and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the 
ship  when  I  perceived  a  black  head  appearing  near  the  scene  of 
our  recent  tussle;  and  then  slowly  and  languidly,  and  leaving  a 
crimson  streak  behind  him,  rose  our  friend  and  lay  down  on  the 
ice,  with  the  gaff  still  dragging  behind  him,  to  die. 

There  is  generally  a  bit  of  a  breeze  blowing  which  keeps  the 
ice  together.  When  this  drops  down  the  ice  is  sure  to  loosen 
and  walking  over  it  becomes  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  often 
impossible.  One  evening  this  occured  when  almost  the  entire 
crew  were  away  from  the  ship.  The  ice  "  went  abroad  "  rapidly 
and  250  men  were  scattered  at  every  point  of  the  compass  and 
many  miles  apart.  Soon  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  became 
very  doubtful  if  we  should  be  able  to  find  them  all.  There 
were  no  other  ships  near,  which  is  unusual  when  there  are  seals 
about,  fortunately  the  weather  was  fine  though  cold.  The 
water  was  like  a  mill  pond,  reflecting  the  stars,  which  shone 
brightly  overhead.  As  we  steamed  about  through  the  ice  in 
the  still  air,  with  eager  eyes  on  the  lookout,  a  twinkling  light 
would  be  occassionally  discovered  beckoning  us,  and  as  we 
approached,  the  far  off  report  of  a  gun,  or  a  faint  shout, 
would  be  distinguished  in  the  silence  ;  and  so  we  picked  them 
gradually  up,  a  few  at  a  time.  But  at  ten  o'clock  there  were  still  a 
great  many  missing.  The  ice  had  now  separated  entirely,  and 
only  single  pans  were  floating  on  the  calm  water.  At  length 
some  flickering  lights  were  made  out  right  away  on  the  horizon, 
but  disappointments  had  already  been  met  with  from  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  our  pans  of  seals  were  lighted  up  with  torches, 
and  these  had  been  again  and  again  mistaken  for  signals  from 
the  men. 

The  ship's  course  was,  however,  directed  to  these  lights,  and 
as  we  approached  them  the  fires  seemed  to  burn  more  brightly. 
About  midnight  we  came  upon  them.  There  were  several  large 
pans  floating  singly,  but  not  far  apart,  looking  like  great  white 
rafts;  each  had  a  cordon  of  fire  completely  surrounding  it,  an 
unbroken  rampart,  and  within  could  be  seen  the  dark  forms  oi 
men  huddled  together.  The  scene  was  duplicated  by  the  per- 
fect reflection  in  the  water.  Fire  is  obtained  on  the  ice  bj 
putting  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  seal  pelt  and  lighting^it.  The 
whole  effect  in  this  instance  was  very  weird,  but  we  were  much 
relieved  to  find  on  mustering  that  the  whole  crew  had  beep 
recovered. 

We  continued  to  do  well,  getting  from  150  to  5,000  seals  pei 
day,  which  would  not  be  considered  particularly  good  in  Harps 
but  is  excellent  work  with  Hoods.  The  equivalent  of  24,00c 
young  had  been  'secured,  and  eveiything  continued  to  promise 
well,  when  our  chief  engineer,  who  was  a  first  rate  man  and  a  greai 
favorite  on  board,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  the  captain  de 
termined  to  make  for  shore  in  order  to  try  and  save  his  life 
We  bore  up  for  home  on  the  28th  of  March,  with  many  regret; 
for  the  early  termination  of  the  voyage  as  well  as  for  the  causf 
of  it.  St.  John's  was  sighted  March  29,  and  we  found  ourselves 
the  first  arrival  from  the  fishery.  Our  trip  had  occupied  jus 
three  weeks  and  we  brought  back  half  a  cargo  worth  $33,000. 

Personally.  I  wanted  another  fortnight  of  it  badly.  I  hac 
had  plenty  of  excellent  shooting  and  no  end  of  healthy  excite 
ment,  and  had  immensely  enjoyed  the  complete  severance  fron 
the  every  day  woild. 


As  this  paper  has  been  introduced  with  the  toast  that  launch 
ed  our  old  sealing  fleet,  that  the  age  of  steam  may  not  be  entirel; 
robbed  of  its  romance,  does  it  not  seem  fitting  that  the  senti 
ment  given  us   by   our   local   laureate  should  be  with  us  as  W( 

part  ? — 

"  Then  here's  to  Captain  Farquar, 
Likewise  his  gallant  crew, 
May  you  be  spared  for  many  yearsr 
The  '  Whitecoats  '  for  t' 
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S.    S.    ADVENTURE A.    J.    HARVEY    &    CO. 


Tlie  S.  S.  Adventure. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  sealing  fleet  is  the  s.  s.  Adventure. 
She  embodies  more  or  less  revolutionary  ideas.  She  is  design- 
ed not  only  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  and  powerful  steamer 
used  for  the  seal-fishery,  but  also  to  be  an  efficient  ship  for  the 
general  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  fleet  which  is  constructed  of  wood,  she 
is  built  throughout  of  very  heavy  steel  without  sheating.  She 
has  water-light  compartments  to  make  her  as  far  as  possible  un- 
sinkable,  a  double  bottom  and  water  tanks  which  can  be  filled 
from  the  sea  and  again  pumped  dry,  thus  enabling  her  to  shift 
ports  without  taking  ballast. 

She  is  built  with  large  hatches  and  powerful  steam  winches 
and  an  electric  searchlight,  while  her  large  decks  enable  her  to 
"  cool  "  a  large  number  of  pelts  at  one  time,  and  her  consider- 
able bunker  capacity  preclude  the  necessity  of  putting  any  coal 
into  her  seal-carrying  holds  as  has  to  be  done  in  other  cases. 
She  is  capable  of  steaming  fully  25  per  cent,  faster  that  the 
best  of  the  old  fleet. 

The  experiment  appears  to  have  proved  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess, and  she  has  shown  her  ability  to  make  her  way  through 
ice  which  would  entirely  block  the  older  types. 

A  comparison  between  the  s.  s.  Wa/rus  (built  1863)  and  the 
s.s.  Adventure  (1905)  indicates  partially  the  progress  made, — 


Tonnage. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Nominal  H.P. 

s.s.  Walrus  ■  ■  ■ 

•     374---- 

148  ft... 

..      25  ft.... 

.      .5  ft.. 

55 

s.s.  Adventure. 

.     826.... 

278  ft. .  . 

..      38  ft.... 

.      25  ft.. 

...       370 

In  JVlemoriam. 

Capt.  Artliur  Jacltman the  Famous  Sealing  Toaster. 

Seas  that  are  lash'd  into  fury  wild — 

Waves  that  no  nieicy  know  — 
Breakers  that  break   with  a  mad  desire 

And  a  voice  from  the  hell  below  ! 
Icebergs  that  grind  and  seethe  and  swirl 

Like  the  tiger  in  savage  sport — 
These  are  the  dangers — mildly  put — 

To  the  "ships  that  make  no  port." 
»  «  *  «  • 

His  was  the  head,  and  the  heart  and  the  hand 

That  held  such  things  as  naught ; 
His  were  the  daring  and  dauntless  deeds 

Whose  records  of  life  are  fraught  : 
For  it  is  the  brave,  the  strong,  the  trie, 

That  attract !     Aye  !  and  made  life  grand  1 
The  balance  goes  down  on   the  favoured  side 

In  the  hearts  of  his  native  land ! 


Silent  the  heart  of  the  Captain  brave  ! 

Widow'd  and  lone  his  ship  ! 
Flown  has  his  flag  for  the   last  sad  time, 

'Mid  sorrow  and  silent  lip  ! 
Dim  are  the  clouds  in  the  far,  far  north, 

"Where  the  scailet  sun  doth  rise"; 
Ti'rn'd  is  his  gaze  from  the  misty  mere 

And  the  bergs  and  the  threat'ning  skies  ! 
February  /f.th,  igoy.  £    c. 
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HIS  FIRST  SALMON. 


By  Dan    Carroll. 


Far  up  the  river  the  cascades  leap, 
The  shallow  rapids  in  tumxiU  sweep, 
The  deep  brown  tints  where  the  waters  sleep 

Are  lit  by  the  glint  and  gleaming 
Of  sun-flecked  foam  that  weaves  in  glee  ; 
But  this  shadow  holdeth  a  charm,  and  he 
Must  stay  to  find  of  what  mystery 

The  still  deep  pool  is  dreaming. 

The  flies  with  an  artful  hand  he's  hungl 
The  line  is  long  and  the  cast  is  flung. 

And  drawn  close  up  where  the  rattle  plays. 
With  expectant  hand  and  steady  : 
Graceful  it  sweeps  o'er  the  waters  clear, 
When  presto  ! — a  thrill  akin  to  fear — 
A  roll — a  plunge — a  strike  I  a  cheer; 

Then  the  captor's  instincts  his  spirit  sways. 
And  his  staunch  canoe  stands  ready. 


The  rod  is  raised  and  the  reel  awakes ; 
Oh  ye  who've  fished  over  teeming  lakes; 
Who  know  how  the  '■  Silver  Doctor"  takes, 

Know,  too,  of  the  joy  that  thrilled  him 
As  melts  the  line  from  the  reel  away  : 
Will  he  never  pause,  will  he  never  stay  ? 

Is  the  pent-up  thought  that  fills  him. 

Oh  the  screaming  reel  and  the  wild  career 
Of  the  racing  fish,  and  the  straining 
For  victory ; 
The  repeatedly 
Recovered  line,  and  the  gaining 
Of  advantage  grand. 
As  they  near  the  strand. 
Where  the  glitt'ring  sand  is  drifted; 


DANIEL    J.    CARROLL. 


Till  I  ween  that  he. 
In  his  ecstacy 
Thought  the  green-brown  rocks  were  lifted 
With  sparkling  heads  o'er  the  waters  clear. 

And  the  deeper  currents  swelling. 
The  song  of  the  crystal  spray  to  hear. 
For  he  knew  that  the  river  far  and  near 
The  tale  of  the  chase  was  telling. 


That  full  fulfilment  of  promised  joy. 
He  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  know ; 
Now  oft  comes  a  whisper,  "  Rise  and  go 

There  are  greater  gpds  than  Mammon." 
And  he  dreams  of  that  river  far  away. 
Lit  by  a  halo  of  silv'ry  spray. 
Where  he  caught  a  wondrous  fish  one  day. 

His  first,  his  brave  first  salmon. 

Over  the  city's  ceaseless  roar, — 

The  scream  of  traffic's  relentless  war; — 
The  noise  of  the  million  restless  feet 
On  the  hot  parched  pavement  falling;- 
There  comes  a  song  to  him  evermore, 

From  the  wooded  banks  of  a  stream  afar. 
"  Come  from  the  dust  of  the  city  street, 
Here  is  the  sportsman's  true  retreat. 
Come  where  the  lakes  are  beauteous,  come  I 
This  land  of  mine  is  the  hunter's  home 
Where  antlered  monaixhs  in  freedom  roam 

Thro'  vistas  of  scenes  enthralling." 
Ever  o'er  Gotham's  ceaseless  beat 
Of  monster  works,  and  the  furnace  heat; 
"  Finances  frenzy";  the  "  set's"-deceit ; 
To  the  heart  of  his  longings  in  accents  sweet. 
The  voice  of  the  Humber  is  calling. 


Photo,  by  fames   Vey. 


A    NEWFOUNDLAND   .SALMON   THIRTY-NINE   INCHES    LONG. 
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An  Averted  Tragedy. 

By  J.  F.   Downey. 


JOSEPH    F.    DOWNEY. 

ITH  marine  tragedies  we,  as  a  sea-faring  people, 
are  only  too  familiar ;  their  sad  and  harrowing 
features  are  accepted  in  a  matter-of-fact  spirit  as 
part  of  the  toll  we  pay  for  thci  maritime  genius 
begotten  in  our  people  by  their  constant  fight  with 
the  elements  in  the  quest  for  their  daily  bread. 

Almost  every  locality  tells  of  catastrophes  by 
sea,  ar^d  of  would-be  catastrophes,  but  for  the 
splendid  courage,  and  daring  of  some  humble  member  of  a  crew, 
whose  exploit  is  allowed  to  go  unheralded,  being  considered 
only  commonplace  where  such  are  of  occurrence  periodic  with 
the  seasons. 

So  accustomed  have  we  become  to  consider  the  sea  as  our 
only  source  of  danger  "that  we  belittle  the  newer  sources  of  risk 
incidental  to  the  industries  developed  of  late  years.  Railroad 
construction  and  operation,  mining  and  lumbering  are  all  more 
or  less  hazardous  employments,  and  though  we  have  not  been 
free  from  fatalities  in  such,  they  have  mercifully  been  slight. 

The  railroader,  miner  and  lumberman  are  all  subject  to  the 
particular  risks  incidental  to  their  callings,  but  the  latter  in 
addition  to  his  special  risks,  is  frequently  liable  to  the  greatest 
danger  from  forest  fires. 

With  the  material  destructiveness  of  forest  fires  we  have  been 
for  generations  familiar,  but  in  those  days  our  people's  avocations 
confined  them  to  the  seaboard  and  consequently  such  fires  were 
not  a  menace  to  human  life.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  class  of 
men  who  are  employed  throughout  the  year  in  lumbering  and 
milling  and  who,  with  their  families,  have  located  at  one  or  other 
of  the  large  mills,  and  in  the  event  of  a  forest  fire  in  their  section, 
are  sure  to  be  sufferers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  the  great  forest  fires  of  1904,  the  employees  of  several  of 
the  big  saw  mills  met  severe  losses,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Junction  Mill,  of  the  New  Land  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co., 
a  holocaust  of  appalling  magnitude  was  barely  averted.  Hav- 
ing unfortunately  been  a  participant  in  the  risks  and  incidents 
of  that  fire  it  may  interest  readers  of  the  Quarterly  to  have 
some  particulars  thereof. 

Previous  to  the  fateful  29th  of  June,  1904,  the  locality  around 


Notre  Dame  Junctio.i  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing in  the  Island.  It  was  densely  covered  with  a  virgin  forest 
of  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  the  sward  beneath  which 
was  literally  carpeted  with  a  wealth  of  exquisite  ferns  and  fragrant 
wild  flowers.  In  quick  succession  a  chain  of  sylvan  embowered 
lakes  presented  themselves  to  the  view,  whose  mirrored  surfaces 
reflected  with  enhanced  charms  the  crimson  and  green  of  the 
matchless  foliage  of  maple,  birch  and  pine. 

It  was  withal  the  scene  of  active  industry— being  the  seat  of 
logging  operations  of  the    Reid  Newfoundland   Co.,  and  of  the 
New  Land  Lumber   and   Pulp   Co.,— all    in   all  it  was  an  ideal 
spot,  and  everything  was  going  "  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  "  un- 
till  noon  on  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  smoke  of  a  forest  fire  in 
the  direction  of  Eel  Brook    was   first   perceived  at  a  distance  of 
12  to  14  miles.     As  the  intervening  country  was  closely  wooded 
this,  at  once,  occasioned  uneasiness.     The  fire  rapidly  increased 
but  the  wind  fortunately  continued  I'ght,  and  from  the  west,  for 
that  and  the  following  day.     By  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  fire 
had  burnt  diagonally   towards  and   beyond   us  to  a  distance  of 
of  over  three   miles   leaving   a   belt   of   green   timber  about  two 
miles  in  width  between  us   and   the   burnt    area.     We    had  now 
begun  to    breathe  freely  again  as,  had  the  wind  continued   from 
the  West,  we  were  then  comparatively  safe,  but  about  8   o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the   29th,  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the 
South  and  increased  to  a  moderate  gale.      We  at  once  saw  that  the 
place,  with  its  entire  mill  plant,  dwellings,  stores,  stables,  work- 
shops, stocks  of    lumber,  the  growing  timber  and  the  thousand 
and  one  appurtenances  which  go  to  constitute  a  lumbering  outfit, 
was  doomed.     Work  was  immediately  stopped  and  some  of  the 
more  easily  removable  parts   of  the  mill  machinery  hastily  dis- 
mantled and  dumped  into  the  mill  dam.     Goods  were  hurriedly 
removed  from  the  stores  and  piled   at  the  mill  railway  siding, 
ready  to  load  on  a  train   that   had  been   wired  for  to  take  us  to 
safety.     The  horses  were  galloped  at  top  speed  be)ond  the  fire 
zone  and  in  to  Lewisporte.     By    10  o'clock  the  fire  had  reached 
the  mill  and  lumber  yards  and  as  the  relief  train  had  not  arrived 
we  were  forced  to  leave  the  mill  siding,  abandoning  the  property, 
and  seek  temporary  safety  at  the  Railway  Station.    On  reaching 
there  we  foumd  the  telegraphic  instruments   had  been  removed, 
but  that  the  latest  word  from  Lewisporte~was,'feJTat  an  untoward 
accident  had  delayed  the  train's   starting,  but  that  it  would  get 
away  in  a  few  minutes.  By  then,  10.30  o'clock,  the  fire  had  almost 
surrounded  us,  and  the  smoke  and  dust-laden  atmosphere  and  in- 
tense heat  were  rapidly  telling  on  the  women  and  someone  or  two 
of  the  men.   Every  ear  was  strained  to  the  severest  tension  listen- 
ing for  the  whistle  of  the  longed  for  train.     Suddenly  the  timber 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lewisporte  branch  railway  burst  into  flame, 
so  that  all  hope   of  the   train    reaching  us  was  dispelled.     The 
Railway    Station    and    adjacent   buildings   also    suddenly,  went 
ablaze,  and  as  the   fire   was  now   up  to,   and  rushing  along  the 
railway  track,  west  of  the  station,  and  leading  to  Norris's  Arm, 
eleven  miles  distant,  and  now  our  only  avenue  of  escape,  it.  was 
imperative  that  we  leave  at  once.       To  do  so  afoot,  and  escape 
was  impossible  for  the   women,  so,  as  a  last  resource,  a  trolley 
was  hastily  decked  over   with  long   deals   and   the  women  and 
children  placed  thereon  and  the  entire  party  started  in    their 
race  with  the  fire  which   had  almost  entirely  surrounded  us  and 
was  no  where  more  than    60  yards   distant  and    would  envelop 
us  in  a  very  few  minutes.     It  was  impossible  to  see  further  than 
a  dozen  yards  in  any  direction  as  the  air  was  actually  thick  with 
the  flying  debris  and   drifting  shrivelled  leaves  of  the  birches, 
and  the  dense  smoke   and  heat  and   terrifying  roar  of  the  on- 
rushing  fire  taxed  the  nerve  power  of  the  men  to  the  utmost. 
The  writer  stopped  for  a   moment  or  two,  when  the  start  was 
made  to  see  that  none   were   left  behind,   and  when  he  tried  to 
overtake  the  trolley  which  had  become  hidden  in  the  smoke  he 
found  the  fire  had  reached  the  track,  on  both  sides  ahead  of  him; 
luckily  the  distance  thus  on  fire  was  short,  as  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  through  it.     His  clothing  went  afire  in  several  places  and 
being  somewhat  blinded  by  the  smoke   he  failed  to   notice  a 
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t^T  mint%Vn"es'fn'f  bad"  w.:  h'l'  ''  '"'\  ''"'''"k"  '°™'  °!     ""''  ^^'^^"  ^^^  ^"^^  ^™"^y  -^  hurried  down   the  fields  to  tf 

strain  that  .':;:;;;rcai  ms::;;id'"„ot^LsTrrt^hZsUt  irhe  ^''''^'''' '''"''  -''  ^^'^  --^  ^'^  '-^'^y — -^^- 

was  totally  unaware  of  the  accident  until  a  place  of  safety  had 

been  reached  three  hours  later.     So  small  indeed  to  the  writer      at  a  speed  of  over  five   miles  an   hour.     The  entire  party  she 


Just  seven  minutes  after  reaching  Constable's  the  fire  reache 
the  point  where  we  had  left  the  railway  track  and  it  swept  pa: 


at  this  moment,  appeared  the  possibility  that  even  a  single  life 
would  be  spared  that,  when  he  picked  himself  out  of  the  culvert 
he  tore  off  the  burning  coat  and  thrust  it  away  utterly  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  contained  money  and  other  valuables  hastily 
placed  therein  on  leaving  the  mill  office. 

The  distance  to  Norris's  Arm  was  eleven  miles,  the  entire  way 
being  closely  wooded  except  at  a  spot  seven  miles  distant  where 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Arm  a  farm,  then  abandoned,  had 
been  cleared  by  the  late  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh ;  this  farm 
providentially  it  appeared  to  us,  was  ultimately  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  fifty  odd  persons  in  the  outfit. 

A  few  minutes  after  leaving  Notre  Dame,  and  when  about 
a  half  mile  therefrom,  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the  relief  train 
which,  9t  great  risk,  had  run  to  within  a  mile  of  the  station,  but 
then  it  meant  instant  death  to  delay  even  for  a  moment,  much 
less  t6  think  of  returning,  as  a  veritable  sea  of  fire  two  miles  in 
width  was  rushing  relentlessly  on  behind  us,  only  a  few  yards 
distant,  with  paralyzing  aspect  and  leaving  no  living  thing  in 
its  wake. 

Every  man  was  making  the  effort  of  his  life,  but  as  the  trolley 
with  its  human  load  weighed  over  a  ton  and  a  half  and  had  to 
be  pushed  by  the  men — the  gangs  relieving  each  other  at  this 
work  every  few  minutes — we  could  not,  strive  as  we  would,  in- 
crease our  distance  from  the  fire.  When  nearly  three  miles 
from  Notre  Dame  we  overtook  an  elderly  man,  named  Osborne, 
his  wife  and  little  boy,  fleeing  like  ourselves  in  the  endeavour  to 
save  their  lives — the  woman  and  boy  were  loaded  on  the  trolley 
and  the  man  fell  in  with  ours,  but  the  pace  must  have  already 
told  on  him  as  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  behind  unperceived,  but 
before  the  fire  actually  caught  hiin  he  managed  to  reach  and 
crawl  into  a  wet  railway  culvert  where  he  was  later  found, 
shockingly  burned  ;  he  endured  months  of  terrible  suffering  and 
has  never  fully  recovered. 

When  about  three  miles  from  the  Junction  a  tongue  of  fire 
suddenly  leaped  ahead  and  actually  enveloped  us  but  fortunately 
ojily  for  an  instant  yet  in  this  time  many  of  us  had  hands  and 
faces  scorched  and  the  women  suffered  badl}'.  This  was  the 
crises  of  the  ordeal  for  shortly  after,  and  just  when  it  appeared 
as  if  the  pace  requisite  to  keep  us  ahead  of  the  fire  could  not  be 
maintained  much  longer  we  reached  a  strip  of  marsh  which  ran 
for  a  distance  along  each  side  of  the  track,  thus  thrusting  back 
the  timber  and  the  fire  and  giving  us  a  much  needed  breathing 
spell. 

There  now  appeared  to  be  a  good  prospect  of  reaching  Norris's 
Arm,  but  suddenly,  again,  and  this  time  with  heart-breaking 
effect  on  the  men,  we  saw  as  we  emerged  from  the  smoke  of  the 
fire  we  weie  just  outstripping,  that  a  fresh  and  fierce  fire  of 
great  extent,  covering  both  sides  of  the  railway  track,  was  tear- 
ing towards  us  from  ahead^ — Norris's  Arm  locality — where  it  had 
started.  Though  we  were  about  four  miles  from  the  face  of 
this  fire  its  huge  billows  of  flame  and  smoke,  leaping  skyward, 
could  be  seen,  and  as  the  wind  had  again  shifted  to  the  West, 
and  was  blowing  half  a  gale,  this  fire  was  rushing  on  us  at  a 
terrific  rate  and  unless  Constable's  clearing,  still  nearly  two  miles 
distant,  could  be  reached,  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape  for 
a  single  member  of  the  party.  A  few  brief  words  to  the  men 
convinced  them  that  there  was  still  hope,  that  a  supreme  effort 
would  enable  them  to  reach  Constable's  ahead  of  this  second 
fire,  and  they  gallantly  responded.  The  last  mile  was  an  up- 
grade climb  and  as  we  were  pushing  further  each  moment  into 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  blown  towards  us,  it  added  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  mental  depression  to  the  physical  burden 
already  being  borne  by  the  men.  The  horrifying  roar  of  this 
second  fire  was  now  also  upon  us  and  a  very  few  minutes  would 
decide  the  unequal  contest. 

Just  as  hope  was  about  deserting  us,  the  dilapidated  fences 
of  the  Constable's  property  were  seen  immediately  in  front  and 
in  a  minute  more  we  were  abreast  of  the  clearing.  One  audible 
"  thank  God"  was  heard,  and  I  am  sure  it  met  a  responsive  echo 

-   ■-      ^^-^  women  and   children 


tered  in  the  disused  farm    houses  and  when  the  fire   had  die 
down  proceeded  to  Norris's  Arm. 

Had  we  been  even  one  minute  later  in  leaving  Notre  Dam 
Junction,  and  had  we  not  reached  Constable's  just  when  we  die 
not  one  of  the  entire  party  could  by  any  possibility  have  escapee 

The  party  had  lost  all  their  worldly  possessions,  but  wer 
grateful  to  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  Th 
men  behaved  splendidly  ;  not  one  showing  the  least  inclinatio 
to  attempt  to  save  himself  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  the  wome 
and  children,  though  for  quite  a  time  it  appeared  a  forlorn  hop 
to  keep  up  the  effort  to  save  them. 

A  truly  remarkable  instance  of  preservation  from  apparentl 
a  hopeless  situation  was  furnished  in  the  case  of  railway  for< 
man  Conran  and  his  family  in  this  fire.  Conran,  like  the  write 
had  had  previous  unfortunate  experience  of  forest  fires,  an 
fully  reilizing  the  danger,  hastily  buried  some  few  articles  an 
abandoning  the  rest,  placed  his  family  on  his  hand-car  and  lei 
for  Norris's  Arm  a  half  hour  earlier  than  the  mill  crew,  thi: 
escaping  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Notre  Dame  fire.  H 
passed  Constable's  hoping  to  reach  Norris's  Arm  but  when  almo; 
there,  ran  into  the  second  fire  which  later  menaced  us.  The 
dared  not  attempt  to  return,  as  the  first  fire  they  thought,  ha 
by  then  reached  Constable's,  and  in  a  last  despairing  effort  t 
save  their  lives  they  jumped  from  the  car  and  ran  as  best  the 
could  across  the  face  of  the  advancing  fire  to  reach  the  shor 
of  the  Bay  which  at  this  point  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
mile  distant.  As  the  fire-swept  timber  extended  to  the  water 
edge  this  afforded  at  best  but  a  choice  of  deaths.  Their  joyfi 
surprise  then  can  be  imagined  when  at  last,  they  sprang  frot 
the  burning  timber  to  the  rocks  of  the  shore  to  find  a  boat  tie 
thereto  into  which  they  barely  had  time  to  jump  and  pull  toward 
a  small  Island  in  the  Arm  before  the  fire  swept  over  the  ver 
spot  they  escaped  from.  Conran  and  his  family  remained  o 
the  Island  until  the  fire  was  spent,  and  then  proceeded  to  Norris' 
Arm  reaching  there  but  a  short  time  before  us. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune  and  most  unexpected  fine 
ing  of  this  boat  at  the  very  spot  where  they  emerged  from  th 
burning  timber,  Conran  and  his  family  must  have  perished. 

Another  singularly  lucky  escape  after  all  hope  had  been  give 
up  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Miller,  the  esteemed  forema 
of  logging  operations  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Compan} 
He  was  away  at  the  Camp  of  some  of  his  employees  when  th 
change  of  wind  menaced  his  own  sphere  of  operations,  and  i 
very  great  risk  he  returned  thereto  with  the  hope  of  saving  som 
of  the  Company's  property.  When  he  had  done  so  he  foun 
himself  surrounded  by  the  fire.  After  vainly  rushing  in  man 
directions  to  escape  from  the  fiery  cordon,  and  always  fine 
ing  himself  shut  in  by  the  fire,  he  calmly  selected  a  spot  o 
which  to  die  where  he  judged  hi§  body  would  be  discoverec 
A  momentary  rift  in  the  dense  pall  of  smoke,  however,  showe 
him  a  small  stretch  of  marsh  towards  which  he  ran,  to  suddenl 
find  himself  at  the  side  of  Munroe's  Lake  at  a  point  where  th 
timber  did  not  extend  quite  to  its  margin.  Here  he  sheltere 
under  the  bank,  immersed  in  the  lake,  until  the  fire  had  passec 
The  lives  of  some  of  Mr.  Miller's  men  also  were  saved  b 
immersing  themselves  in  another  lake.     Evidently — 

"  The  sweet  littls  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
To  keep  watch  o'er  the  hfe  of  poor  Jack" 

in  that  day  extended   his  guardianship  ministrations  to  othe 
than  his  special  protegees. 
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HARRY    A.    WINTER, 
The  Rhodes  Scholar — 1907. 

The  Rhodes  Scholar  for  Newfoundland  this  year  is  Harry  A. 
Winter,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Jas.  S.  Winter,  K.C.M.G.  He  is 
just  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a 
student  of  Bishop  Feild  College. 

We  learn  upon  enquiry  that  his  school  career  has  been  re- 
markable, for  not  only  has  he  been  in  turn  the  top  boy  of  every 
form  in  his  College,  but  has  likewise  been  the  highest  boy  in 
the  Colony  in  all  the  public  examinations  for  which  schools 
generally  present  candidates,  winning  the  Jubilee  University 
Scholarship  in  igo6  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  first  in  the 
London  University  Matriculation  Pass  List,  and  crowning  his 
school  life  by  being  elected  in  January  last  the  Rhodes  Scholar 
of  his  native  land. 

We  understand  that  he  has  won  prizes  enough  during  th"  past 
ten  years  to   fill   a   small   book-case   and   that   there  have  been 


W.    W.    BLACK.ALL,    B.A., 
Head  Master  Bishop  Feild  College. 

awarded  to  him  medals  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  that  in  their 
aggregate  would  cover  the  square  top  of  an  academic  cap. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  mere  book-worm,  but  such 
we  find  is  not  the  case.  •  He  has  represented  his  College  in  the 
Inter-Collegiate  contests  in  football,  ice-hockey  and  cricket, 
proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  cricket  captains 
that  the  College  has  ever  had.  He  is  likewise  a  corporal  in  the 
College  Cadet  Corps. 

But  the  best  is  yet  to  be  told :  he  bears  his  honours  with 
modesty.  With  all  his  successes  he  is  most  unassuming,  and  is 
beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  Manly  and  upright,  generous  and 
unselfish,  courteous  and  chivalious,  a  good  fellow  and  a  good 
sport — he  deserves  the  congratulations  of  his  fellows  and  the 
Newfoundland  Quarterly  joins  the  chorus :  Well  done,  thou 
son  0/  ours  i 
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The    Colonial  Policy  of  the  Liheral  Party. 


By  Rev.   M.  J.   Ryan,    PL  D. 
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REV.    M.    J.    RYAN,    PH.   T. 


N the  year  1873, 
when  Lord 
Diifferin  was 
a  p  poin  ted 
Governor  General 
of  Canada,  the 
Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the 
Liberal  Govern- 
ment, meeting 
him  at  their  club, 
said  to  him : — 
"  Well,  I  hope 
that  when  you 
con)e  back  you 
will  bring  us  the 
news  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  British 
America."  "  If 
)  ou  think,"  said; 
Dufferin,  "that 
I  am  going  to 
have  my  name 
handed  down  to 
history  as  that  of 
the  man  who 
broke  up  the  Em- 
pire, you  are  very 
much  mistaken." 
Why  did  the 
American  Gov- 
ernment demand  from  the  Liberals,' in  our  fishery  question,  that 
which  it  had  declined  to  ask  from  the  Conservatives?  Because 
the  American  Government  knew  that  the  Liberals  would  give  in 
where  the  Conservatives  would  not.  The  Liberal  Party  have 
ascribed  so  many  virtues  to  themselves  that  we  are  tempted  to 
look  into  their  history  a  little.  The  great  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  are  none  the  less  true,  none  the  less  beneficent, 
none  the  less  sacred,  if  those  who  preach  them  are  found  to  be 
hypccrites  and  violaters  of  their  own  professions. 

Lord  Acton,  who  thought  the  liberal  philosophy  and  the 
revolution  of  1688  •'  the  greatest  achievement  of  Englishmen  and 
their  bequest  to  the  nations,"  nevertheless  was  one  of  the  very 
few  Liberals  honest  enough  to  confess  the  sins  of  his  own  party, 
and  to  say  that  "the  patriarchs  of  the  doctrine  were  the  most 
infamous  of  mankind.  They  proclaimed  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  in  a  warming  pan  ;  they  invented  the  Black  Box 
and  the  marriage  of  Lucy  Walters;  they  were  associated  with 
the  Rye-house  assas.sins;  they  set  up  the  monument  to  perpetu- 
ate the  belief  that  the  Catholics  set  fire  to  London,  they  prompted, 
encouraged,  and  rewarded  the  murderer  Oates."  Acton, 
though  he  has  no  pity  for  Laud  or  Charles  I.,  says  of  Cromwell : 
"His  admirers  have  certain  conspicuous  flaws  to  contemplate. 
Cromwell  by  his  approval  of  Pride's  Purge  was  an  accomplice 
after  the  fact.  Colonel  Pride  expelled  the  majority  of  the  par- 
liament in  order  that  the  minority  might  be  able  to  take  the  life 
of  the  King.  .  It  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  and  act  of 
violence,  committed  with  a  homicidal  intent.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  thing  would  have  to  bear  a  very  ugly  name. 
Nor  was  it  an  act  of  far-sighted  policy,  for  the  outraged  Presby-- 
terians  restored  Charles  II.  without  making  terms.  Then,  again 
the  Protector  professed  to  see  the  hand  of  God,  a  special  inter- 
vention whenever  he  succeeded  :  '  it  was  not  the  arm  of  the  flesh 
that  had  done  these  things  ;  they  were  remarkable  Providetices, 
and  so  on  There  is  not  a  more  perilous  or  more  immoral  habit 
of  mind  than  the  sanctifying  of  success.  Thirdly  he  was  the 
constant  enemy  of  freedom.  Scarcely  any  Englishman  has  so 
bad  a  name  in  history."  "  The  oppression  of  Ireland  and  o 
the  Colonies,"  he  says,  "  was  the  work  of  the  modern  school,  of 
I    '  ^^A^r^o  v^inn  onrl  PYoelled  another."   It  was 


the  w'ork  of  the  parliaments  of  Cromwell  and  of  William  th 
Third."  Just  now,  I  am  glad  that  the  Liberals  are  reformin 
the  government  of  Ireland ;  but  will  they  tell  us  that  they  ar 
undoing  wrongs  wrought  by  their  own  party  ?  No  more  tha 
they  will  confess  that  it  was  the  Liberals,  who  in  spite  c 
Conservative  opposition,  waged  the  two  opium  wars  again; 
China,  and  the  Afghan  war  of  1839,  and  the  Crimean  wa; 
which  originated  in  the  anger  of  European  liberalism  against  th 
Russian  autocracy  for  putting  down  the  Hungarian  rebellion  c 
1848,  and  in  the  friendship  of  Liberals  for  Turkey,  which  ha< 
refused  to  surrender  the  Hungarian  refugees.  Nor  have  th 
Liberals  yet  fulfilled  their  pledges  to  Ireland.  They  have  noi 
yet  come  up  to  the  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  Mr.  Chan- 
berlain  twenty-two  years  ago  tried  to  force  upon  the  Libera 
Party.  But  having  given  Home  Rule  to  the  Transvaal,  havin, 
(as  some  say)  gerrymandered  the  Colony  so  that  the  Boe 
minority  could  get  a  majority  in  the  legislature  and  govern  th 
British  Colonists;  and  having  preached  for  twenty  years  th 
duty  of  giving  Ireland  a  parliament  (and  the  English  people  nc 
being  hostile  to  it)  they  cannot  now  expect  but  that  the  Iris- 
should  make  them  toe  the  mark  ;  and  for  my  part  I  hope  the  Iris 
party  will  never  rest  until  they  have  extorted  from  the  Liberals 
local  legislature.  Parnell  who  knew  the  Liberals,  said  in  188 
after  Majuba  ;  "  The  Liberals  have  surrendered  to  the  Boers 
and  they  will  surrender  to  us  if  we  only  are  determined  to  mak 
them  surrender."  And  in  five  years  they  were  sending  to  offer  ti 
capitulate  to  him.  It  is  not  merely  in  old  times  that  the  Liberal 
wronged  Ireland.  When  the  income-tax  was  established  by 
Conservative  government,  to  enable  them  to  lower  the'tariff,  ii 
1842,  Ireland  was  exempted  from  the  tax,  (as  in  1901  the  Cor 
servatives  exempted  Ireland  from  some  of  the  war  taxes).  Bu 
a  Liberal  governmen  extended  the  income  tax  to  Ireland  to  pa 
the  interest  on  the  money  lent  to  Ireland  during  the  famine; 
piece  of  economy  worthy  of  Liberals.  And  this  waslhe^overr 
ment  which  afterwards  could  throw  away  four  hundred  luillib 
dollars,  in  the  Crimean  war,  fighting  the  battles  of  Europea: 
libralism  against  Russia,  and  making  itself  the  catspaw  of  th 
Napoleonic  party  in  France,  who  were  avenging  the  defeat  c 
Napoleon  I.  by  Russia;  and  while  the  Liberals  were  pouring  01 
English  blood  and  treasure  like  water,  the  French  newspaper; 
with  the  connivance  of  the  censor  of  the  press,  were  chargin 
our  soldiers  with  killing  women  and  children  ;  (the  continents 
newspapers  keep  these  charges  in  stereotype  ready  for  ever 
occasion),  and  the  French  government  was  betraying  us  by  mat 
ing  advances  to  Russia.  The  Liberal  government  which  sen 
an  army  to  perish  in  the  Crimea  had  previously  cancelled  th 
annexation  of  the  Orange  River  State  because  there  was  neede^ 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men. — Such  was  the  value  they  se 
upon  the  Colonies.  Had  one  hundreth  part  of  the  mone 
wasted  in  that  war  been  spent  in  settling  Irish  farmers,  after  th 
famine,  in  South  Africa,  the  Irish  would  have  asked  no  bette 
fun  than  teaching  the  Dutch  not  to  dare  to  reiael  against  th 
Crown.  But  the  Liberals  sent  the  Irish  from  ujnder  the  fla^ 
into  exile,  in  a  land  where  they  were  despised  for  their  rac( 
despised  for  their  religion,  until  in  the  dark  days  of  1861  whe 
the  American  Armies  were  defeated,  those  geiherous  heart 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  flag  go  down,  and  in  spite  of  dissuj 
sion,  they  sprang  to  arms,  and  they  set  their  green  banne 
"  high  on   all  hills  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven."       1 

When  the  the  bold  kindred,  in  the  time  long-vanished 

Conquered  the  soil  and  fortified  the  keep, 
No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banished 
That  a  degenerate  lord  might  count  his  sheep. 
Come  foreign  raid, — let  discord  burst  in  slaughter. 
Oh,  ^ien,  for  clansmen  true  and  stern  Claymore, 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood  like  water 

Beat  heavily,  beyond  the  Atlantic  roar. 
Fair  these  bioad  meads  ;  these  hoary  woods  are  grand 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 
All  of  that  valour  might  have  been  ours  if  the  Liberals  had  ha 
one  grain  of  statesmanship  or  if  the  Irish  landlords  had  ha 
one  grain  of  public  spirit. 
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Yet  the  Irish  Regiments  in  the  British  army  have  done  braver 
deeds  than  ever  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  American  Army  did, 
though  I  doubt  whether  the  British  newspapers  have  ever  given 
as  much  praise  to  their  own  Irish  as  to  the  Irish  who  became 
fjreigners.  When  the  author  of  the  history  of  Meagher's 
Brigade  wanted  hearty  praise  for  the  Irish  valour  displayed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  he  had  to  go  to  the  English 
newspapers.  It  was  the  London  Times,  which  in  speaking  of 
an  American  defeat,  said  with  reference  to  the  failure  of 
Meagher's  Brigade  to  take  Marie  Heights:  "Yet  the  nearness 
of  the  corpses  to  the  enemy's  entrenchmenls  showed  of  what  race 
were  the  men  who  composed  that  brigade."  Did  the  Times  give 
such  praise  to  their  own  Irish  regiments  that  took  Pieter's  Hill  ">. 
Yet  the  taking  of  Pieter's  Hill  was  a  tougher  job  than  the  taking 
of  Marie  Heights  would  have  been  ;  for  Marie  Heights  were  not 
guarded  by  magazine  rifles  in  tlie  hands  of  Boer  sharpshooters. 
If  any  other  army  had  accomplished  what  the  British  army  did 
in  South  Africa,  it  would  have  such  a  reputation  that  no  foreign 
army  would  dare  to  face  it  for  a  century,  but  the  vile  pro-Boer 
Liberals  set  themselves  to  destroy  our  prestige.  "  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Colonies  was  the  work  of  the  wl)igs."  It  has  been 
asserted  so  often  by  Liberal  politicians  and  historians  that  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Tea  Duty  were  enacted  by  the  "  Tories  " 
that,  I  suppose,  many  like  me  have  believed  it.  It  is  only  three 
years  ago  that  coming  on  the  documents  I  found  the  brazen 
falsity  of  this  statement.  GrenviJle  and  Townshend  and  Grafton 
and  North  were  all  Whigs.  The  Whig  party  was  very  large  and 
consequently  split  into  factions,  and  one  faction  was  in  opposi- 
tion. The  Tory  party,  having  been  excluded  from  office  and 
from  all  favour  of  the  Ciown  during  two  reigns,  had  shrunk  into 
a  snail  party  in  parliament.  The  Newcastle  or  Rockingham 
Whigs  who  were  the  opposition,  voted  for  the  Stamp  Act  of  the 
Whig  Gren\ille  government;  and  when  they  came  into  office, 
though  they  repealed  the  act  from  a  sense  of  expediency,  they 
re-asserted  its  principle  in  the  act  declaring  the  competence  of 
the  imperial  parliament  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. This  was  the  Whig  pri  iciple  of  "  the  Omnipotence  of 
Parliament."  The  Tory  rrinciple.  then  as  now,  was  the  really 
liberal  one — that  the  Crown  is  the  link  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  centre  of  th  '  Enpire;  that  as  the  Colonies  had  received 
their  charters  from  the  Crown  so  they  should  be  governed  by  the 
Crown  in  conjunction  with  their  Col  inial  Legi-,latures  ;  that  if 
the  British  Parliament  controlled  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Colo- 
nies, this   was  not  from   constitutional  omnipotence   and   supre- 


macy, but  because  he  who  pays  the  piper  has  a  right  to  choose 
the  tune.  The  Tory  party  originated  neither  the  Stamp  Act 
nor  the  Tea  Duty,  but  they  were  opposed  on  principle  to  rebel- 
lion, and  when  the  Americans  declared  their  secession,  the  Tories 
like  Chatham  stood  by  their  country  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
or  like  the  American  "War  Democrats"  in  1861,  who  joined  the 
Republicans  in  the  war  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  American 
Empire.  On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election  the  Tories 
remained  neutral ;  they  would  neither  touch  Wilkes,  nor  suppoit 
the  Whig  Ministry  in  its  aggression  on  the  rights  of  constituencies 
and  its  attempt  to  usurp  for  the  House  of  Commons  powers  only 
exercisable  by  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature.  Chatham 
declared  that  the  only  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  that  offered 
any  hope  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  members  and  of 
ministers  was  that  of  increasing  the  number  of  county  members 
by  giving  to  each  county  a  third  representative,  for  that  the 
county  members,  or  country  gentlemen  were  the  honestest  and 
least  subject  to  ministerial  influence;  now  the  great  majority  of 
these  were  Tories.  It  is  obvious  then  that  their  position  must 
have  been  practically  identical  with  Chatham's.  V\'hen  the  coa- 
lition of  Fox  and  North  was  made,  the  Tories  followed  Chatham's 
son:  North's  Whig  following  in  the  House  stuck  to  him\  and 
so  the  coalition  was  not  an  amalgamation  of  Whig  and  Tory  but 
a  reunion  of  two  Whig  factions  divided  into  Ins  and  Outs  during 
the  American  war.  For  Fox  no  American  has  any  respect:  the 
most  that  a  bold  Anglophile  will  ever  claim  for  him  is  that  Fox 
and  his  faction  were  not  altogether  m?iVie.ncitA  by  faction  in  sup- 
porting the  Americans  against  his  own  country. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  good  Liberal  and  a  very  pacific  man,  re- 
marked that  the  United  Kingdom  is  "the  power  that  has  attained 
to  more  of  conscience  and  of  moral  principle  in  its  dealings  with 
foreigners  than  any  other  great  power  seems  either  to  conceive 
as  possible  or  regard  as  desirable,"  and  yet  that  there  are  more 
people  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  "  in  the  habit 
of  distrusting  and  criticising  their  own  country  in  its  conduct  to 
foreigners,"  (he  refers  to  his  own  party,  though  he  does  not  like 
to  say  so),  so  that  the  coui.tr)'  which  shows  most  justice  is  the 
one  most  censured,  and  that,  by  its  own  people.  Is  this  a 
virtue  ?  Yet  he  adds  (and  the  information  will  be  useful  to  us) 
that  they  will  side  with  their  Colonists  against  either  the  British 
Government  or  foreigners.  That  is  the  dispositiot^hich  the 
English  Colony  in  Ireland  has  practised  so  often,  to  lead  England 
into  supporting  or  doing  wrong.  It  may  prove  useful  to  enable 
us  to  cOLTipel  the  Liberals  (or  American  party)  to  do  us  right. 
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known  deliglit." 
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HILST    THE 

pleasures 
of  a  hunt- 
ingtripup 
cou  n  try  are  as 
brief  and  evan- 
escent as  most 
things  of  tile  kind, 
tfie  memories  of  it 
remain  green  and 
distinct-memories 
tiiat  are  mellowed 
and  softened  by 
tlie  hand  of  time. 
To  the  lover  of 
nature,  the  plea- 
sure seeker,  the 
hard  worked  pro- 
fessional or  busi- 
ness man,  there  is 
nothing  I  know  of 
which  gives  such 
complete  rest  and 
relaxation  as  a 
hunting  or  fishing 
trip  inthe  interior. 
The  absolute 
change  of  scene, 
absenceof  respon- 
sibilityof  any  kind, 
lack  of  worry,  except  perhaps  about  meals,  the  exercise,  fresli 
air,  and  beautiful  weather,  all  combine  to  make  such  a  trip  an 
investment  which  pays  interest  far  beyond  the  ordinary;  not,  I 
admit,  in  cash  dividends,  but  in  improved  health,  increased 
energy  and  greater  capacity  for  work.  These,  I  think,  are 
returns  on  expended  capital  which  are  stored  up  far  beyond  the 
reac  1  of  moth  and  rust. 

The  average  person,  who  has  simply  read  about  the  scenery 
of  our  Island,  or  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  country  from 
a  railway  carriage,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  beautiful  spots 
to  be  found,  or  the  lavish  scale  in  which  the  interior  is  endowed 
by  nature.  Go  up  any  river  and  you  will  find  scenes  that  will 
delight  and  make  glad  the  heart,  not  only  of  the  hunter  or  fish- 
erman, but  of  anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  virgin  wilderness 
undefiled  and  uncontaminated  by  the  advances  of  civilization. 

What  the  charms  of  the  country  really  are  it  is  most  difficult  to 
say.  Most  people  who  "  follow  the  feet  of  the  young  men"  find 
that,  after  having  spent  a  time  hunting  or  fishing  in  the  interior, 
as  the  season  comes  around  again,  they  become  filled  with  a  long- 
ing at  first  vague  and  uncertain,  afterwards  intense  and  insistent 
to  be  on  the  barrens,  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  or  in  the  camp — 
the  camp  in  a  birch  grove  to  which  ones  heart  goes  out.  There 
is  such  a  variety  in  the  landscape,  from  the  savage  grandeur  of 
hill  and  clifif  and  mountain,  to  the  more  pleasing  prospect  of  river 
and  wood  and  lake,  that  the  eye  never  tires  and  the  mind  never 
becomes  wearied. 

Every  trip  has  its  own  peculiar  incidents  which  imprint  them- 
selves indelibly  on  the  memory. 
Who  can  forget  his  first  stag  ? 

My  first  was  killed  in  the  well-known  hunting  country  near  the 
source  of  the  Terra  Nova  River. 

The  previous  day  had  been  a  hard  one.     We  had  "  packed" 
on  about  eight  or  nine  miles ;  and  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the 

-'-■--•  ' '-  -"d  limbs. 


We  turned  in  for  the  night  very  tired.   It  seemed  to  me  I  h 
just  gone  to  .sleep  when  I  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  coo 
"  Breakfas'  is  a'  most  ready  !     Time  to  get  up." 
Grumbling,   we   dress  by  the  light  of  the  fire  which   blaz 
in  front  of  the  tent. 

The  odor  of  cooking  venison  and  bacon  is  wafted  across  frc 
the  cook's  fire,  and  one  realizes  what  a  huge  void  there  is 
one's  internal  anatomy. 

After  breakfast  we  start  out  from  the  camp,  and  emergii 
from  the  clump  of  birch  in  which  it  is  pitched,  we  are  on  t 
barrens.  It  is  just  daylight,  and  we  look  out  on  a  damp  ai 
dark  and  sodden  world.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during  t 
night,  and  every  blade  of  grass,  every  bush  and  shrub  ai 
spider's  web  are  laden  down  with  a  burden  of  moisture. 
What  a  change  takes  place  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  1 
The  dew-drops  sparkle  and  shine  as  if  the  landscape  we 
sprayed  with  diamonds. 

The  vivid  coloring  of  autumn  is  everywhere,  covering  the  fa 
of  nature  with  a  vail  of  crimson  and  green  and  gold.  We  tran 
along,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out.  We  walk  up  the  side  of  Islai 
Pond,  and  around  the  head  of  it,  to  a  hill  which  gives  us  a  vie 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  a  marsh,  about  a  half  mile  away,  was  a  group  of  fine  det 
As  we  stood  watching  them  they  must  have  sighted  us  standing  o 
sharp  and  clear  on  the  sky-line,  for  they  took  fright  and  startt 
to  gallop  away.  We  dropped  to  the  ground  and  watched  thei 
After  a  short  while  they  slowed  down  to  a  walk,  then  stoppe 
bunched  together,  and  seemed  very  ill  at  ease.  Then  thi 
began  quietly  feeding.  We  slipped  behind  the  brow  of  tl 
hill  and  made  a  long  detour  so  as  to  get  to  leeward  of  them. 

When  we  reached  the  lower  edge  of  the  marsh,  we  found  th 
the  deer  had  worked  to  windward,  and  weie  almost  a  half  mi 
from  us.  We  looked  them  over  carefully  with  the  glass 
which  were  soon  focussed  on  one  of  the  group  in  particular- 
the  stag.  He  was  too  far  away  to  tell  what  kind  of  head  I 
really  had  but  to  me  it  looked  very  large.  I  think  I  was  real 
inclined  to  magnify  that  head  and  to  persuade  myself  that  it  w 
all  I  hoped  it  to  be. 

Now  commenced  the  stalk  in  earnest  and  it  was  strenuous- 
very  strenuous.  The  guide  seemed  like  one  possessed,  t 
forced  his  way  through  bushes,  crawled  through  a  moras 
climbed  over  rocks,  rushed  across  open  spaces,  exhorting  us  « 
the  time  to  "come  along."  Finally  we  reached  a  stretch 
mud  and  marsh,  fringed  at  the  further  end  by  some  bush^ 
which  promised  good  cover. 

Right  here  occurred  an  incident  which  at  the  time  seemed 
me  almost  dramatic. 

Out  in  the  niarsh,  and  about  twenty  jards  away,  stepped 
black  fox.  He  stopped  and  looked  us  coolly  over,  as  if  qui 
aware  that  it  was  the  close  season  for  foxes.  As  we  move 
forward  he  trotted  quietly  away,  gained  a  little  hill  on  the  o 
posite  side  and  there  stopped  to  watch  the  subsequei 
proceedings. 

After  a  crawl  of  about  a  hundred  yards  we  reached  the  frinj 
of  bushes  and  there  was  the  stag  in  full  view  about  one  hundre 
and  fifty  yards  away.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  simply  enormoi 
and  his  antlers  appeared  to  be  a  regular  forest 

There  he  stood  all  unsuspicious  that  death  lurked  so  near, 
raised  the  rifle,  fired,  and  missed  clean.  Pulling  back  the  ha 
of  the  rifle  the  empty  shell  is  thrown  out  and  anothi 
cartridge  pushed  into  place.  The  stag  stood  perfectly  still, 
sight  more  carefully  this  time  and  press  the  trigger  slowly  bac 
At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  he  staggers,  falls,  rises  again,  stagge 
and  falls,  kicks  convulsively  and  lays  quite  still. 

Instead  of  gettmg  the  enormous  head  I  expected,  I  found 
pretty  little  set  of  antlers  of  twenty  eight  points. 

Another  incident  of  this  same  trip,  which  afforded  at  the  tin- 
considerable  amusement  to  the  two  friends  who  accompanie 
me,  occurred  while  we  were  camped  by  the  side  of  George 
Lake. 
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A  goose  put  in  its  appearance  on  a  puint  of  land  jutting  out 
into  the  lake,  where  the  river,  Butt's  Brook,  as  it  is  called,  flows 
in.  I  had  long  desired  a  shot  at  a  wild  goose  and  here  was  my 
opportunity.  1  seized  my  rifle  and  proceeded  to  stalk  it.  Now 
the  wild  goose  is  an  extremely  wary  bird,  endowed  with  most 
remarkable  powers  of  sight,  and  prone  to  take  alarm  if  it  gets 
the  slightest  occasion  to  do  so.  By  a  dint  of  squirming  and 
crawling  through  the  bushes  I  managed  to  get  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  bird.  There  was  no  cover  beyond  that  point. 
I  raised  the  rear  sight  of  the  rifle  to  the  two  hundred  yard  notch 
and  waited  a  while  to  steady  myself  before  firing.  As  I  crouch- 
ed down  in  the  bushes  the  goose  waddled  into  the  water  and 
proceeded  to  swim  up  the  river. 

"  Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits,"  thought  I.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  alders  and  aflEcrded  excellent 
cover.  I  rushed  across  as  quickly  as  possible  until  I  reached 
the  alder  bushes  and  then  forced  my  way  through  as  noiselessly 
as  possible.  There  was  Mr.  Goose  swimming  along  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards  of  me.  I  took  a  careful  sight  and  firtd— a  clean 
miss.  Then  bang— bang— bang— bang— bang— .  The  mag- 
azine was  empty  and  the  goose  untouched.  It  was  a  young 
bird  and  unable  to  fly  which  ac.:ounts  for  the  postibility  of  fir- 
ing so  many  shots. 

My  feelings  can  be  better  imagined  than  described  when  I 
found  that  in  my  haste  I  had  forjiotten  to  lower  the  rearsight  of 
the  rifle  and  had  to  face  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  my  two  com- 
panions. In  my  minds  eye  that  goose  was  already  as  good  as 
roasted  when  I  got  in  shot  of  him. 

"There's  many  a  slip  twixt  the  bird  and  the  spit." 

How  clearly  some  of  the  nights  stand  out  in  ones  memory! 

You  get  back  to  camp  after  a  hard  day's  tramp,  footsore,  weary 
and  perhaps  empty  handed.  The  shadows  are  lengthening  when 
you  come  in  sight  of  the  clump  of  birch  or  "droke,"  as  the  men 
call  it,  in  which  the  camp  is  pitched.  In  addition  to  being  dead 
tired  you  a'e  thirsly  and  hungry,  with  a  hunger  such  as  only 
the  barrens  can  give.  You  change  your  hunting  boots  for  a 
pair  of  light  camp  shoes  and  lay  back  and  rest — that  is  if  the 
gnawing  in  your  stomach  permits  you  to  do  so. 

From  the  cook's  five,  wafted  by  the  slight  breeze,  comes  the 
savory  odor  of  a  venison  stew.  This  proves  altogether  too 
much  for  human  nature  to  bear.  You  go  over  and  gaze  wolf- 
ishly  at  the  pot  simmering  over  the  fire,  and  wonder  if  it  will 
ever  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

Finally  the  dinner  is  ready  and  you  sit  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tent  and  enjoy  your  evening  meal  by  the  light  of  a  birch  fire. 

When  you  have  finished,  the  sleeping  bags  are  spread  and  the 
pipes  lighted,  and  with  a  sigh  of  content — content  too  deep  for 
words — you  lay  back  in  the  tent  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most  plea- 
sant moments  of  the  day.  You  are  in  a  state  of  delicious  lang- 
our,  mind  and  body  entirely  relaxed; 

Night  has  fallen  like  a  pall  over  the  earth.  Beyond  the  circle 
of  light  thrown  by  the  fire  is  darkness  which  appears  velvety 
black  and  almost  palpable.  The  trees  look  ghostly  in  the  flick- 
ering firelight  which  throws  grotesque  shadows  on  trunk  and 
branch.  With  the  close  of  night  comes  silence,  such  as  one 
finds  only  in  the  wilderness.  All  the  sounds  of  insect  life  have 
ceased.  The  stilless  is  unbroken,  but  for  the  whispering  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  or  the  weird  cry  of  the 
loon  from  some  nearby  lake. 

The  fire  dies  slowly  down,  now  and  again  throwing  up  a 
shower  of  sparks  as  a  log  falls  whose  support  has  burned  away. 
Gradually  the  darkness  presses  closer  and  closer,  as  if  trying  to 
draw  a  mantle  over  the  dying  flames.  You  gaze  dreamily  out 
into  the  night  watching  the  twinkling  stars.  You  would  not 
exchange  places  with  a  king.  Slowly  your  eyelids  droop,  and 
you  slip  unknowingly  into  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

So  the  days  glide  by,  all  too  fast,  until  at  last  the  time  arrives 
when  you  must  go  back  to  the  world  of  men,  of  work  and  of 
worry.  You  go  filled  with  regret,  yet  content.  Your  holiday 
is  over,  but  you  return  with  a  new  energy  better  fitted  in  everv 
way  for  the  battle  of  life. 

"  Me?is  Sana,  in  corpoi-e  snno." 


Robert  Gear  MacDonald. 

THE  BOEOTHUKS. 

By  KoOert  'Gear  ManDonatJ. 

O'er    their    rock-built   grUve   by    the    murmuring   wave 

The    pale   pink    whort-flowers   bloom. 
And   in    amber   light    the    summer   bright 

Lingers   over   each    hidden    tbltvb.  _     ^    - 
And   the   streamlet's    tone    has   a   dirge    of   its    own, 

Which    none    but    the    poet    hear.3; 
As   it    loiters   along,   its    undersong 

Some   minor-  hid    ijeart-lone   bears. 

And   the   wind's    notes   change   in    the   mountain    range 

Where    once    their   swift-feet   trod. 
To    a    subtle   wail    that   cannot    avail 

To   raise    them   fiom    under   the    sod. 
And    the    mountain    ash    with   its   scarlet    splash 

Of   ripe   berries   on    its    face. 
And   the    birch    trees   sigh   when    the    winter's    nigh. 
For   the   steps    of   a   vanished   race. 

And   o'er   gully   and   lake,    whose   waters  take 

Their   blue   from    the    heaven,    like    rhyme. 
The    strange   shrill   call    of   the    waterfowl 

Seems    to    mourn    for   a   bygone    time ; 
And   the    caribou,    and   the    grey    wolf    too. 

Know   the    red   man's   day    has    gone 
From   the   forest    nooks,    and   the   shady   brooks. 

And    the   barrens    they   once    had    known. 

For   one    by   one,   when    their   day   was    done. 

The    last   of   the    hunted   crew 
Lay    down    to    sleep   in    the    forest    deep. 

While    the    drear   north-easter   blew. 
And   above    the    head   of   the   frozen    dead 

Piled   the   snow,    deep,    heavy,   and    late, 
And   covered   in    ruth    the   bitter   truth 

Of   a   nation's   tragic   fate. 

And   year   by   year    brings   the   wood-pecker. 

And    the   wings    of   the    bright    blue   jay. 
But    never   again    on    hill   or   plain 

Shall    the   shy    Boeothuk   stray. 
In  the   deep   wood   deils,   o'er   the   cold   grey   fells 

Where   the    rock    like  iron    rings, 
His   voice    alone   is   a   silent   tone 

Where    the    beast    and    the    bird   are    kings. 
Unknown,    unsung   in    a    modsrn    tongue. 

Are   the    deeds    of   his    earlier   age. 
Ere   the   white   man    came    with    deeds    of   shame 

And   conquered   his    heritage. 
But   to   him   the   same   is   praise   or   blame, 

Or   silence,    or   glorious    song. 
For  he    rests   in    peace,    unril    time    shall   cease, 

And   recks   not   of   right    nor   of  wrong. 
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By   Most   Rev.    M. 
XV 

EFORE  continuing  my  course  round  the  shore,  I 
wish  here  to  mention  a  few  places  which  I  omitted 
between  Bay-de- Verde  and  Carbineers.  The  first 
of  these  is 

Adam's  cove. 
This  name  is  derived  from  one  Adam  Gierke,  who 
formerly  carried  on  business  here.  He  was  the 
first  settler.  He  had  seven  sons,  and  he  divided 
the  place  between  them.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  and  several  large  firms  did  business  here  as  Ridleys, 
Rourkes,  Bennett,  &c. 

Another  place  worthy  of  note  is 

OKERPIT  COYE 

This  name   appears  on    the   French   maps   as  far  back  as  1792. 
It  is  derived  from  the   fact   of  there   being  found  there  a  large 
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deposit  of  red  oche,  or  ferruginous  hematite  clay.  This  is  the 
substance  so  lavishly  used  by  the  aboriginal  Indiums,  the 
Bceothucks,  and  with  which  they  sn.eaied  nc^t  only  their  faces  and 
persons,  but  their  boats,  utensils  and  even  the  very  bones  of 
their  dead.  From  this  ihey  received  the  title  or  name  of  "  Ked 
Indians,"  for  naturally  ti'cy  were  not  red  but  tawny  or  yellow 
like  the  Mic-Macs  or  Mountaineers.  From  some  skeletons  or 
mummies  of  their  dead  discovered,  it  has  been  found  that  after 
the  corpses  had  been  sufficiently  long  dead  to  become  mummi- 
fied showing  that  thev  practised  some  rude  form  of  embalming, 
they  exhumed  the  bodies,  or  rather  took  them  from  their 
■   .     .  ...i.:_u  .,K^,-o   nrr/-iiinrl   .-^nd   smcared  lhe:n  all 
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over  with  red  ochre,  the  same  was  done  with  the  bones  in  ca; 
of  skeletons. 

On  the  promontory  separating  Carbonear  from  Harbc 
Grace  is  situated  the  little  Harbour  or  Bight  of 

MOSQUITO. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  stated  generally  by  our  Historia 
that  this  little  Cove  was  the  site  of  John  Guy's  Colony 
i6io.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  not  correct,  but  tl 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Colony  was  at  Cuper's  Cove,  w. 
Cupid's  near  Brigus.  In  my  "  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  76 
entered  fully  into  this  disputed  question.  At  present  I  j 
only  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  name  Mosquito.  It  mig 
be  thought  there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mez 
ing  of  the  word  and  that  it  is  certainly  derived  from  the  w 
known  fly  which  is  so  troublesome  in  summer  time.  I  am,  ho 
ever,  of  opinion  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  name 
derived  from  Musket,  a  form  of  fire-arm  introduced  into  t 
British  Army  about  that  time,  and  indeed  the  word  began  to 
employed  as  a  general  name  for  a  gun.  Thus  Whitbourne 
"Discourse,  &c.,"  1619,  describes  how  the  Red  Indians 
"  Hearts  Content"  were  "  frightened  by  the  shooting  off  ol 
musket."  Sir  David  Kirke,  writing  to  Charles  I.  (1629),  spea 
thus  of  the  articles  found  at  Quebec  "  thirteen  whole,  and  o 
broken  Muskttt."  The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  oi 
young  hawk  or  falcon  much  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  invt 
tion  of  fire-arms.  The  new  weapon  took  down  its  prey  so  swif 
and  surely,  after  the  manner  of  this  falcon,  that  it  was  callec 
Musket.  On  the  other  hand  the  word  Mosquito  (pronounc 
muskeeto)  is  simply  a  Spanish  word  meaning  a  small  fly,  t 
diminutive  of  Mosca.  a  fly. 

The  mosquito  which  is  very  widely  spread  over  the  Cont: 
ent  of  America,  indeed  is  to  be  found  almost  anywhere  from  t 
Equator  to  the  Poles,  evidently  made  a  great  impression,  in  eve 
S"nse  of  the  word,  upon  the  early  explorers  and  navigato 
A  long  strip  of  Coast  skirting  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  call 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  and  Don  Fernando  Columbus  in  his  "  Lifi 
of  his  father  Christopher  Columbus,  tells  us  that  he  (Christoph( 
after  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  was  called  in  derision 
the  people  "The  Admiral  of  Mosquito-Land."  This  wo 
Mosquito  was  anglicised  into  Musket.  Thus  Sir  David  Kir 
in  a  letter  to  Charles  I.  (1630)  asking  leave  to  fortify  Queb 
says: — "  A  besieging  army  cannot  stay  here  above  three  mont 
"  (in  summer)  all  in  which  time  the  Muskeits  will  soe  torme 
'•  them  that  noe  man  is  able  to  be  abroade  in  centry  or  trench 
"  daye  or  night,  without  losinge  their  sights  at  least  eight  day; 

Again  Whitbourne  (  16 19)  speaks  thus  quaintly  oi\.\\Q  Aluskei 
(as  he  spells  ihe  word),  in  Newfoundland 

"  The.se  nimble  little  flyes  seeme  to  have  a  greate  power  a 
"  authority  upon  all  loytering  and  idle  people,  for  they  have  tl 
"  property  that  when  they  find  any  such  lying  lazily  or  sleepi 
"  in  the  woods,  they  will  presently  be  more  nimble  to  seize  th( 
"than  any  sargeant  will  to  arrest  a  man  for  debt,  neither  w 
"  they  leave  stynging  or  sucking  out  the  blood  of  such  sluggar 
"  until  like  a  Beadle  they  bring  him  to  his  master  where 
"  should  labour,  in  which  tyme  of  loytering  those  flyes  will 
"  brande  such  idle  persons  in  their  faces  that  they  may 
"  knowne  from  others  as  the  Turks  doe  their  slaves" 

The  musket  as  a  fire  arm  soon  superseded  the  Carbine 
Carabine  and  was  itself  subsequently  superseded  by  the  rifle. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  name  of  musket,  as  meaning 
fire-arm  is  derived  from  the  small  hawk  of  that  name.  It  is  n 
howeve',  impossible,  that  it  may  be  derived  from  the  anglicis 
form  of  Mosquito,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  a  comparis 
between  the  sharp  sting  of  the  Mosquito,  and  the  deadly  pi 
of  the  bullet  from  the  Musket. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  it  seems  to  me  quite  impi 
bable  that  this  little  cove  in  Conception  Bay  should  have  der 
ed  its  name  from  the  mosquito  fly.  If  the  name  were  appli 
to  the  whole  Island  of  Newfoundland,  or  a  large  portion  of  t 
Coast,  it  might  be    easily    admitted,  as  these  flies  are   foui 
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equally  distributed  all  over  the  country.  It  must  be  noted  that 
there  are  three  or  four  other  places  on  our  shores  called  by  this 
name.  Thus  there  is  a  Mosquito  in  St.  Mary's  Bay,  and 
another  in  Burin. 

There  is,  however,  as  far  as  I  know  no  special  reason  why  this 
little,  cove  in  Conception  Bay  should  have  received  the  name. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
"  nimble  little  fly  "  is  more  particularly  busy  there  or  makes 
itself  more  keenly  felt  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  quite 
conceivable  that  there  may  have  been  a  company  of  Musket- 
teers  here,  as  I  have  supposed  the  Carabineers  to  have  been  at 
Carbonear.  We  are  told  that  John  Guy,  built  at  his  new  set- 
tlement a  dwelling  house  and  stores,  and  erected  a  fortified  en- 
closure on  which  he  mounted  three  cannon,  and  most  likely  had 
also  muskets.  From  what  I  have  said  above  it  might  be  objected 
that  this  fortification  was  erected  not  at  Mosquito,  but  at  Caper's 
Cove.  However,  even  if  it  be  proved  that  Guy  first  settled  at 
Cuper's  Cove,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  also  an  establishment 
at  Mosquito,  for  so  St.  John  tells  us  in  his  Catechism  (1835). 
St.  John  had  original  documents  in  his  possession  which  he 
received  from  his  grandfather,  the  great  George  Garland,  and 
hence  this  authorit}  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  Guy's  Colony  (or 
at  least  a  branch  of  it)  having  been  at  Mosquito. 

But  to  return  to  the  nomenclature,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact 
that  on  ancient  maps  this  cove  is  called  by  the  name  of 

MUSKETS    COVE. 

The  spelling  of  course,  as  is  usual,  varies  much.  Thus  on 
Thornton's  map  ( 1689)  it  is  given  as  Musketto.  On  Bellin's 
map  of  1744  we  have  Mesketto.  In  Taverner's  "  British  Pilot," 
of  1744,  it  appears  as  "  Musketto  or  Muskets  Cove."  Again  in 
the  same  (page  9)  Musketa  Cove.  This  book,  "  The  English 
Pilot,  1755,"  compiled  from  "the  information  of  divers  able 
"  navigators  of  our  own  and  other  nations,"  gives  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  coast,  with  complete  sailing  directions,  "from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  River  Amazones."  Speaking  of  this 
Harbour  of  Muskets  it  says:  "Musketa  Cove  where  ships  may 
"  ride  but  seldom  use.  Here  lives  two  planters.*  It  is  not  so 
"  convenient  for  fishing  ships  as  other  places,  altho'  clean  ground, 
"  water  enough  and  large."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  not  a  likely  place  to  have  been  selected  by  John  Guy  for 
his  plantation,  or  if  it  had  been  at  first  selected,  it  must  have 
been  soon  abandoned  for  "  Cupeis  Cove."  Mosquito  was  visited 
by  Governor  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  in  1810,  so  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance  up  to  that  date. 

At  the  entrance  to  Harbour  Grace  there  are  two  very  remark- 
able rocks  named  respectively 

SALVAGE    ROCKS, 

which  stand  very  high  out  of  water  and  form  a  very  conspicu- 
ous and  picturesque  object,  and 

LONG    HARRY. 

The  origin  of  the  former  name  has  been  already  alluded  to  in 
Article  XVI.  The  latter  may  have  some  local  significance,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  it  has  no  historical  importance.  We  now 
come  to 

HARBOUR    GRACE. 

The  town  of  Harbour  Grace  is  the  second  city  of  importan(^e 
in  the  Island.  It  is  the  site  of  an  Episcopal  See  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  delights  in  the  title  of  the  "  Bay  Metropo- 
lis." The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  although 
there  is  a  rather  awkward  bar,  projecting  from  the  south  side 
towards  the  "  Point  of  Beach"  on  the  town  side.  The  land 
around  the  harbour  is  level,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
building  of  a  town.  Hence  the  principal  streets— Water  Street 
and  Harvey  Street  running  parallel  to  the  water  front— are 
leveller  and  straighter  than  those  of  St.  John's.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  present  name  of  Harbour  Grace  is 
Anglicised  from  Havre  de  Grace,  and  was  given  by  the  French 
in  imitation  of  the  town  of  that  name  al  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Seine.  That  town  is  generally  shortened  into  Le  Havre,  The 
Harbour,  as  it  vitxQ  par  exceltetue,  and  so  also  we  find  Harbour 
Grace  called  simply  "  The  Harbour"  on  some  old  maps. 

*These  were  undoubtedly  Pynn  and  Pike,  Mr.  Shortis  informs  me. 


It  is  not  so  ea.s3',  however,  to  tell  exactly  at  what  time  this 
harbour  received  this  name.  We  know  that  it  was  founded  as 
an  English  colony  shortly  after  John  Guy's  foundation  (1610), 
and  that  it  then  was  known  as 

BRISTOL'S  HOPE. 

It  was  also  called  Bristow  or  Bristowe,  an  ancient  way  of  spell- 
ing Bristol,  so  it  is  mentioned  by  Stowe  as  the  birth  place  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  Mr.  Edward  Wynne,  Lord  Baltimore's 
first  Governor  of  Ferryland,  writing  in  1622,  speaks  of  this 
colony  in  Conception  Bay  as  Bristow.  John  Guy,  the  founder 
of  the  colony,  was  a  merchant  of  Bristol.  He  published  several 
pamphlets  and  was  the  first  to  excite  interest  in  colonization. 
He  thus  secured  the  patronage  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Northampton,  Sir  Francis  Tanfield,  and  others  who  formed  the 
company  of  the  Forty  Associates  under  the  title  of  "  The  Com- 
"  panie  of  Adventuries  and  Planters  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
"  Bristow  for  the  Colonization  and  Plantation  of  Newfoundland." 
They  received  a  grant  of  all  the  Territory  from  C.  Bonavista  to 
C.  St.  Mary's.  Mr.  Guy  sailed  from  Bristol  with  three  ships 
bringing  thirty-nine  persons  all  told.  He  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  New  Colony.  John  Slaney,  a  merchant  of  London, 
was  treasurer  of  the  Company.  Guy  remained  two  years  in  the 
country,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mr.  Slaney.  Abbe 
Baudouin  tells  us  Harbour  Grace  had  only  fourteen  houses  in 
1697.  Carboniere  had  twenty  two  "  the  best  built  in  the 
Country." 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  colony  when  I  come  to 
"  Cupids  "  or  Cupers  Cove.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  name  Harbour  Grace,  I  find  the  name  in  Whit- 
bourne  as  far  back  as  16 19,  which  world  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  held  this  name  previous  to  Guy's  time,  and  that  he.  Guy, 
endeavoured  but  unsuccessfully  to  oust  the  name  of  Harbour 
Grace  by  substituting  Bristol's  Hope.  The  latter  name  appears 
on  Mason's  map,  1625,  and  Sir  W.  Alexander  writing  in  1630, 
mentions  the  colony  by.  that  name.  But  again  on  De  Laet's 
map,  dated  1630,  we  find  De  Grace.  On  Dudley's  map,  1647, 
we  find,  evidently  by  an  error  of  the  cop>ist.  Harbour  Grande. 
On  Thornton's  map,  1689,  Harbour  Giace.  The  same  on 
Fitzhugh's,  1693  ;  Friend's  map,  1713,  the  same.  T.  Cour 
Lotter's  map,  1720,  Havre  de  Grace;  a  French  map  by  N.  B. 
(Bellin.")  of  date  1744,  also  Havre  de  Grace.  Cook,  1774, 
Harbour -Grace,  and  on  a  French  Amirality  map,  of  1776,  Fori 
de  Grace. 

The  S.  Point  of  Hr.   Grace  is  called 

FEATHER    POINT 

Coming  Southwards  from  Harbour  Grace  we  next  meet  a 
small  cove  called 

BRYANTS  COVE 

which  is  probably  named  from  some  early  inhabitant  and  is  appar- 
ently a  corruption  of 

BRIEN's  COVE 

for  so  it  appears  on  some  maps.  On  Thornton's  map,  1689.  it  is 
written  Briants  Cove.  The  same  on  the  Royal  French  map  of 
1792.  But  Abbe  Baudouin,  Chaplain  of  D'Ibberville's  Army  in 
1697,  spells  it  Brians   Cove. 

We  next  come  to 

Spaniard's  bay 

This  name  has  been  fully  explained  in  Article  XVI.  It  is 
found  on  all  the  ancient  maps. 

(To  be  continued) 
^ -l-M.  F.  H. 

A  MIND  CONTENT. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent  : 

The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss 

Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 

The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean  that  'grees  with  countr)-  music  best. 

The  sweet  consort  or  mirth's  and  music's  fare 
Obscured  hfe  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  • 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kindom  is.        -/Robert  Greene 
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The  Lake  Side  Park   and   Quidi    Vi'di  D 


rive. 


'By  Judge   Prowse,    LL.D, 

N  the  first  speech  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  after 
his  Colonial  tour  he  told  the  Old  Country  that 
"  England  must  wake  up,"  and  it  will  apply  to  us 
most  forcibly  in  Newfoundland;  we  must  "  wake 
up"  to  the  changed  conditions  which  the  Railway, 
Steam,  and  the  Telegraph  have  brought  about  in 
our  condition.  We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  become  an  attractive  country.  One  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant facts  that  can  be  adduced  to  show  our  changed  condition 
is  the  presence  amongst  us  to-day  of  S.  G.  Millais,  the  world  re- 
nowned artist,  and  author  of  the  greatest  natural  history  book  of 
the  century  "  The  Mammalia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
This  IS  his  fourth  visit  to  the  Colony  and  his  purpose  is  not 
mere  sport,  but  to  write  a  book  on   the  Island   which  from  his 


well  known  gifts   will   be   the  most  attractive  book  ever  written 


Besides  the  charms  of  its  natural  surroundings,  its  proximi 
to  St.  John's,  within  as  it  were  the  city's  limits,  makes  it  an  ide 
spot  for  the  people's  play  ground  and  place  for  recreatio 
Every  important  city  has  its  Park.  Thousands  and  thousands 
dollars  have  to  be  spent  in  creating  artificial  lakes  and  in  givit 
a  rural  air  to  the  scene.  At  Quidi  Vidi,  within,  as  it  were,  a  stone 
throw  of  the  city,  we  have  a  park  made  by  nature — the  other  s 
called  parks  are  merely  gardens— beautiful  surroundings,  a  lal 
for  bathing,  boating,  fishing — and  delightful  promenades  ar 
views.  It  only  requires  a  small  expenditure  on  trees  and  shrul 
and  walks  to  create  perfect  pleasure  grounds  where  all  our  to 
ing  population  may  enjoy  innocent  amusement.  The  plan  h 
such  a  Park  and  The  Drive  around  the  southside  of  tf 
Lake  so  admirably  set  forth  and  arranged  by  Sir.  E.  P.  Morr 
should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  every  intelligent  man  in  tl 
community.     The  miserable  attacks  that  have  been  made  upc 


REGATTA    DAY    AT    QUIDI    VIDI. 


about  Newfoundland.  We  are  a  set  of  Rip  Van  Winkles  living 
in  our  sleepy  hollows  and  city  without  a  library  or  a  first  class 
hotel,  and  it  requires  people  from  abroad  to  co:ne  amongst  us 
and  waken  us  up  to  the  realization  of  the  fascination  of  our 
scenery  and  our  manifold  attractions.  How  many  of  us  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  of  our  Narrows,  or  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  our  land-locked  harbor,  but  of  all  the  fair  scenes  around 
our  capital,  none  attracts  the  artist  eye  more  than  the 
lovely  view  of  Quidi  Vidi  from  the  bridge  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake.  Here  nature  has  laid  out  (or  us  a  Park  and  plea- 
sure o-round  for  the  city.  The  greatest  scenic  attraction  in  a 
landscape  is  water.  Just  as  the  human  eye  gives  life,  and  ex- 
pression, and  beauty  to  the  face,  so  water  with  its  ever  varying 
shade,  and  reflection,  rufifled  with  the  breeze  or  smoothed  into  a 
calm  adds  to  the  enchantment  of  the  landscape.  The  beauty  of 
every  rural  scene  is  enhanced,  we  may  almost  say,  created,  by 
lake   or  stream,  or   the  sea.     This  is  the   great  attraction  of 


this  public-spirited  proposal,  offspring  of  political  animosit' 
hatred  and  malice  are  beneath  contempt.  Every  city  to-da 
strives  to  make  itself  beautiful  and  attractive,  to  give  its  citizen 
not  only  pure  water  and  good  drainage  but  above  all,  ope 
spaces  and  play-grounds,  where  young  and  old  can  enjoy  fres 
air  and  innocent  recreation.  The  millionaire  has  his  motor-ca: 
his  horses,  his  yacht,  he  can  go  where  he  likes  and  do  what  h 
pleases.  The  working  man's  outing  has  to  be  on  a  more  mode; 
scale  of  expenditure  ;  at  any  rate  let  him  have  his  walk,  and  hi 
pipe,  and  his  rest.  There  should  be  one  absolute  conditio 
about  the  contemplated  boulevard  aroucid  the  South  Side  of  th 
lake.  It  should  be  for  the  people  and  foot  passengers  and  fc 
them  alone.  No  vehicles  except  perambulators  for  babes.  Th 
motor-car  with  its  thrieks  and  stinks  should  be  absolutely  pre 
hibited. 

The  rich  can  use  the  upper  road.  Posts  with  narrow  space 
between  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  walk  so  that  n 
horse  or  wheeled   vehicle  could  pass  through.     It  would  coti 
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pletely  destroy  the  beauty,  attraction  and  enjoyment  of  this 
delightful  walk  by  people  on  foot,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
em,  if  either  motors  or  carriages  were  allowed  to  keep  them  in 
constant  terror  of  being  run  over.  As  regards  the  park  on  the 
north  side  the  laying  of  it  out  is  a  very  simple  afifair.  In  course 
of  time  it  would  be  provided  with  a  summer  hotel,  bands,  merry- 
go-round,  football,  tennis  and  cricked  grounds,  and  a  delightful 
walk  around  the  strand.  One  of  its  greatest  attractions  would 
be  the  boating,  which  all  would  be  able  to  enjoy  at  most  modest 
cost.  To  crown  Sir  Edward's  plan  and  make  it  complete,  popu- 
lar and  attractive,  the  tram  line  should  be  extended  through 
Bannerman  Road,   along   Circular    Road  and  then  down  to  the 


park  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  It  would  thus  serve  all  the 
wealthy  people  of  Circular  Road  and  they  should  contribute 
handsomely  to  its  construction  and  maintenance.  The  main 
object  in  this  new  departure  is  to  cater  for  the  million,  to  give 
all  the  working  people  and  poorer  clssses  increased  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  a  five  cent  tram  ride  to  the  park  from  all  parts 
of  the  town  will  be  delightful  and  add  immensely  to  the  atrac- 
tions  of  this  new  play  ground  for  the  people.  What  Coney 
Island  is  to  New  York,  Quidi  Vidi  park  will  be  to  St.  John's. 
Perhaps  I  am  advanced  in  my  ide,i,  but  though  an  old  man 
I  hope  not  only  to  see  Quidi  Vidi  park,  but  also  a  regular  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday. — From  The  Evening  Telegram. 


QUIDI    VIDI    IN    WINTER— HORSE-RACING    ON    THE    L\KE. 


UNSPOKEN. 


There    came   a  day 

When   the   ships   sail'd   off 
'Mid   the    ice-king's   trail 

To   the   seas   of   foam ! 
And   we   thought   our    thoughts 

In   the   silence    deep 
Of   the    mutely   dumb 

Neath   the   starlit   dome  ! 

There  came-  a  day  ! 

From    the   dreary   north 
And   the    ice-king's    trail 

Where   the   great   ships   go 
The   "first   news"    flash'd  I 

And  we   thought   our   thoughts 
In    the   silence    deep 

And   the   strength    of   woe ! 


There   came   a   day ! 

From    the    fields    of   ice 
The   ships    return'd 

O'er   the   old.   old   track! 
But    never   a   ?ound 

From    the    land   of   dreams, 
Nor   never    a   sigh 

Did   the   sea   send   back  I 

And   the   ships    will   come 

And   the   ships   will    go 
And   the   crews   will   cheer 

And   the    syren   scream ; 
But   one   great   heart's   still'd, 

And   it   throbs   no    more 
To    the    splendid   din 

Of   the   ice-fie'.ds'    dream  ! 


£.  C. 
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if  the  wind  holds  we'll  get  a  chance  trouting  to-morrow." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  within  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  snuj 
enough,  anchored  in  the  South  Arm  of  Hawke's  Bay.  Nex 
morning  the  wind  still  held,  but  the  fog  had  cleared  off  and  i 
was  fairly  warm.  After  breakfast,  taking  some  lunch  with  us 
we  started,  my  companion  and  I.  Rowing  up  to  the  head  o 
the  Arm,  we  found  that  it  narrowed  down  to  a  channel,  no 
more  than  thirty  yards  wide  which  connected  it  with  a  salt-wate 
pond  of  considerable  size.  This  pond  was  a  few  feet  abovi 
the  level  of  the  Arm,  and  at  high  tide  the  water  rushed  througl 
the  channel  into  the  pond  like  a  mill-race ;  an  equally  stron| 
current  running  out  when  the  tide  was  low.  We  reached  thi: 
channel,  which  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  long,  a 
top-high  tide,  and  rowed  in  smooth  water  into  and  up  to  th( 
end  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  so.  Here  we  founc 
a  large  brook  running  into  the  lake,  and  knowing  that  the  placi 
was  unfrequented,  we  anticipated  a  splendid  day's  fishing 
Rods  were  put  together,  pipes  filled  and  lighted  so  as  not  t( 
interfere,  later,  with  the  fishing — and  then  .  .  .  absolutel; 
nothing  but  "  pricklies."  To  use  the  stock  phrase  "  words  fai 
me"  to  describe  our  feelings.  The  look  of  utter  disgust  on  m; 
companion's  face  was  well  worth  a  snap-shot.  I  have  no  doub 
it  was  quite  as  intense  on  mine.  VVe  had  two  of  the  men  row 
ing  the  boat  for  us,  atid,  luckily,  we  had  not  sent  them  away 
After  trying  the  brook  some  distance  up  and  at  its  mouth,  witi 
no  better  luck,  we  started  for  the  /^ose.  On  the  way  out 
at  the  lake  end  of  the  channel,  I  thought  I  saw  a  breach,  and  '. 
decided  to  try  my  luck  there.  My  companion  elected  to  try  thi 
Bay  end  of  the  channel.  Getting  on  shore,  I  made  a  cast  hopinj 
for  a  rise  but  not  really  expecting  one.  The  fiy,  a  brown  hackle 
only  one — for  I  never  fished  on  the  Labrador  with  more  than  om 


WISH  you  would  come  up  here  and  have  a  look  at 
the  weather,  sir."  The  J?ose  had  been  kicking  a 
good  deal  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  I  noticed  that      %  °"-ha^  ^^^^^'y  'o^^hed  the  water  when  it  was  seized,  and  th( 

she   was  making  short  tacks.     The   calm,  which 

had    lasted   since    early    morning,    liad    evidently 

given    place   to   a   north-easter.     I  went  on  deck 

and  found  the  /^ose  close-hauled,  diving  into  an 
ugly  sea.  Exactly  where  we  ivere  we  could  not  make  out,  for 
a  heavy  fog,  with  mist,  had  come  up  with  the  wind  and  had 
completely  shut  out  the  land.  VVe  knew,  however,  that  we  were 
somewhere  between  Boulter  Rock  and  Seal  Islands.  '•  Looks 
pretty  bad.  Captain,"  I  said,  "  any  chance  to  get  to  Rogues' 
Roost  before  night  ?"  Rogues'  Roost,  I  may  say,  is  a  small 
Cove  in  Sea!  Island  Run.  Just  how  it  comes  to  be  called  by 
that  uncom'plimentary  name  I  cannot  say.  It  was  suggested  to 
me  once  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  a  place  of  frequent 
resort  by  Nova  Scotia  Traders,  I  never  could  see  the  connec- 
tion, for  be  it  said,  Canadian  Traders,  with  one  exception,  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  during  my  Collectorship,  were 
honest  enough  not  to  deserve  the  implied  charge.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Harbor  were  respon- 
sible for  the  name.  The  one  exception  above-mentioned  existed 
in  the  person  of  the  trader  of  whom  it  was  remarked  on  the 
occasion  of  his  trial  for  smuggling  "that  he  was  able  to  sail  a 
whole  schooner  through  the  Revenue  Act." 

"  We'll  never  get  into  the  Run  to-night,  sir,  and  if  we  stay 
out  we're  in  for  a  drubbing,"  said  the  Captain.  "  We  can't  get 
into  Boulter  now,  and  I  don't  feel  like  making  Venison." 

■'re's  Bav,"  I  said,  "and  Labrador  trout. 


Photo,  by  James    ley. 
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ST.    PAUL'S    RIVER,    LABRADOR. 


music  of  the  reel,  as  the  line  ran  out,  was  very  pleasant  to  hear, 
especially  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  gloom  that  had  pervaded 
my  being  disappeared  like  magic.  To  a  fishermen  1  don't  think 
there  is  any  enjoyment  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  song  of 
the  reel,  when,  after  a  whole  fishing  day's  silence,  it  suddenly 
breaks  out  after  aU  hopes  of   hearing  its  music  have  fled. 

Well,  I  didn't  get  that  fish.  Of  course,  he  was  the  biggest 
trout  I  ever  saw.  What  a  splendid  fight  the  fellow  made  !  We 
fought  it  out  for  quite  ten  minutes;  and  when,  thinking  I  had 
him  played  out,  I  gave  him  the  butt,  off  he  went.  He  deserved 
his  victory.  Of  course  I  was  disappointed;  but,  after  all,  he 
had  given  me  as  much  sport  as  a  medium-sized  salmon  would. 
It  was  then  about  half-past  two  and  between  that  tinie  and  hve, 
when  I  gave  up,  fairly  tired  out,  I  landed  33  trout  which  weighed 
137  lbs.  They  were  the  best  fighters  I  ever  caught,  also  the 
ugliest.  Dark  brown  in  colour  and  with  a  projecting  under  jaw, 
they  looked  anything  but  prepossessing,  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  bright,  handsomely  shaped  sea  trout.  Their  colour 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  dark  muddy  bottom  of  the  pond. 
I  have  occasionally  come  across  single  specimens  of  trout  of 
that  peculiar  pike-like  appearance,  but  never  in  such  numbers. 
Their  flesh  was  of  a  deep  pink  and  was  of  good  flavour. 

I  put  up  my  rod  and  walked  across  the  neck  to  the  mouth  of 
the  channel,  where  I  found  my  companion  jubilant  over  his 
catch.  He  had  a  couple  of  dozen  trout,  running  from  one  to 
two  and  one-half  lbs.,  clean,  handsome  fish,  the  regular  sea  trout, 
an  altogether  different  species  from  those  I  had  caught. 

"  Hullo,"  said  he,  "  no  fish  ;  why  didn't  you  come  down  when 
I  called?  See  what  you  have  lost."  We  had  called  out  to  each 
other,  but  each  was  too  satisfied  with  what  he  was  doing  to  wish 
to  move.  "Yes,  I  have  a  few  fish,"  I  said,  "too  many  and  too 
heavy  to  bring  down.  I'm  going  to  send  the  men  up  for  them." 
A  look  of  scornful  incredulity  spread  over  his  face ;  he  was 
quite  too  polite  to  express  disbelief  of  my  "trout  story  "  in  any 
other  way.  "  Well,  come  along  and  have  a  look  at  them."  He 
came,  he  saw,  and  he  used  "language."  He  hadn't  even  the 
good  taste  to  congratulate  me.     This  was  my  record  catch.     I 


have  frequently  caught  from  60  to  80  lbs.  for  a  day's  sea-trout- 
fishing  on  the  Labrador;  I  never  got  less  than  twelve  lbs. 
During  the  ten  seasons  in  the  year  I  was  there,  my  total  catch 
averaged  well  over  1,000  lbs.  per  season,  for  about  thirty  fishings 
There  is  harrily  a  stream  running  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
rivers  or,  directly,  into  the  Harbors — and  I  think  I  must  have 
fished  all  of  them  between  Blanc  Sablon  and  Holton — which 
does  not  team  with  sea  trout  during  the  season,  nine-tents  of 
them  pink-fleshed  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  North  of  Hol- 
ton, they  are  said  to  be  even  more  plentiful.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  inland  trolit  are  of  very  small  and  very  poor 
quality,  they  will  not  bear  comparison  with  our  Newfoundland 
brook  and  pond  trout. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  really  started  out  with  the  intention  of 
saying  something  about  salmon-fishing,  too,  but  my  space  must 
be  exhausted  and  I  don't  seem  to  have  said  much  about  salmon, 
do  I  ?     I  must  leave  that  for  another  time. 


Photo,  by  James    Vey. 
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TOPSAIL    BEACH    IN    SUMMER. 


OPSAIL  bathed  in  warm  sunlight  has  all  that  goes 
to  make  a  desirable  summer  resort.  There  the 
changeful  picturesqueness  of  the  ocean  ,  is  joined 
with  the  calm  beauty  of  a  sylvan  scene.  The 
wild  waves  speak  their  message  the  whole  day 
long,  now  whispering  gently  a  drowsy  lullaby, 
now  crooning  a  weird  chant,  now  flouting  a  bold 
defiance,  now  thundering  a  savage  hate;  for  the  sea  is  a  thing 
of  moods  and  fancies  even  as  we  mortals  are.  There  is  always 
variety  an  its  bosom  and  mystery  in  all  its  tones.  At  Topsail 
you  have  the  wide  expanse  of  Conception  Bay  before  your  eyes, 
a  curving  beach  dotted  with  trim  little  hamlets,  a  wide  encircling 
amphitheatre  of  hills  clothed  with  spruce  and  pine,  and  in  the 
dim  distance  where  the  land  fades  from  view  and  water-line  and 
sky-line  blend,  a  thousand  glowing  tints  to  which  fancy  lends  an 
added  enchantment.  And  if  you  happen  on  the  little  village  on 
a  broiling  summer  day  when  the  air  dances  in  the  noon-day 
blaze  and  the  bay  is  motionless  at  your  feet,  and  a  sky  of  intens- 
est  blue  arches  over  you,  you  will  a-;;ree  that  life  in  Northern 
climates  is  not  without  its  compensations,  and  at  times  it  is  very 
good  to  be  where  you  are. 

This  feeling  of  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  in  addition  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  self-complacency,  inflated  the  ample  breast  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Quigley  as  he  descended  Topsail  Hill  one  Sunday 
late  in  July.  He  had  reason— at  least  he  thought  so— to  be 
proud  of  himself.  His  business  was  good,  his  prospects  better. 
Lately  he  had  made  one  or  two  very  fortunate  hits,  he  had  no 
.i...t. ,„„„«,    o    rici'no-   man    was    Mr.    Augustus 


Quigley,  and  he  knew  it.  Insensibly  his  gait  quickened,  hi: 
face  flushed,  he  tossed  his  head  and  heightened  his  stature  a; 
he  thought  on  all  he  had  done,  and  particularly,  on  all  he  wa; 
going  to  do  1 

Yes,  truly,  he  had  done  well ;  he  had  done  very  well  indeed 
Socially,  intellectually,  financially,  he  was  head  and  shoulder; 
over  all  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  not  tht 
one  to  forget  that  or  to  allow  others  forget  that  either.  "  A  mar 
owes  a  certain  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  position,"  said  Quiglej 
to  himself  sententiously  as  he  strutted  along.  '' Noblesse  obligi 
and  success  also,  and  dont't  you  put  a  low  valuation  on  yourself 
my  boy."  Unfortunately,  however,  our  neighbours  do  not  alway; 
appraise  us  as  we  do  ourselves,  as  Quigley  discovered  to  his  cosi 
before  the  close  of  day. 

Arrived  in  Topsail  he  cast  anchor  at  Mrs.  Stewart's.  Hei 
hostelry  did  not  afford  exactly  what  his  soul  desired,  but  the 
ar/z/fiviz/ advantages  of  Topsail  are  few,  and  we  can  only  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  At  dinner  his  companions  were  ar 
ancient  dowager,  an  anaemic  old  maid,  a  city  tinsmith,  a  youn^ 
miss,  whose  name  shall  be  nameless,  but  whose  initials  are  Nellie 
J. — ,  a  former  school-mate  of  our  hero,  and  her  sister.    ' 

At  Stewart's  things  are  done  in  the  good,  honest  patriarchal 
style, — take  as  much  as  you  care  for,  and  no  nonsense  about  it 
Courses  are  unknown.  There  is  no  waiter  or  waitress,  bul 
Mary  Anne  (good  kindhearted  Mary  Anne!)  brings  along  the 
dishes  and  leaves  the  guests  to  their  own  devices.  All  of  which 
vexed  the  aristocratic  soul  and  well  nigh  turned  the  patriciar 
stomach  of  Mr.  Quigley.     However,  the  dinner  was  very  good 
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though  served,  as  Quigley  remarked  to  the  ancient  dowager, 
"  without  the  refinements  of  civilization  ";  and  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  is  good  moral  procedure 
and  sound  philosophy  to  boot.  A  rose  smells  just  as  sweet 
under  another  name,  and  a  good  dinner  is  still  a  good  dinner 
even  when  served  promiscuously  and  eaten  off  plain  delf.  So 
Quigley  thought  too,  and  being  hungry  did  full  justice  to  his 
meal.  For  dessert  a  heaping  dish  of  strawberries  and  a  large 
jug  of  cream  were  brought  forward,  whereat  Quigley's  eyes 
glistened  and  he  took  nearly  enough  to  ballast  a  small  ship. 
Strawberries  and  cream  are  tempting  morsels  and  Quigley 
pitched  into  them  so  vigorously  that  he  presently  forgot  all 
"refinements"  with  the  result  a  large  drop  of  ruby  cream  fell  on 
his  immaculate  shirt  front.  And  Nellie  J.,  with  demure  eyes,  but 
twitching  lips,  nudged  her  sister  under  the  table,  and  whispered 
almost  audibly — "pigf 

Fie,  for  shame,  Nellie !  and  you  a  Convent  bred  girl,  too,  with 
the  gold  medal  you  got  at  the  Mount  for  "  ladylike  deportment" 
dangling  at  your  breast. 

After  the  tea  was  served  Nellie  produced  timidly  some  home 
made  candy,  toffee,  caramels,  chocolates,  and  other  toothsume 
abominations,  and  offered  them  to  the  assembled  company  ; 
which  the  assembled  company  accepted  in  very  good  part.  The 
ancient  dowager  said  "thank  you,  dear,"  with  beaming  mother- 
liness.  The  city  tinsmith  made  his  best  bow  with,  "  much 
obliged,  miss."  Even  the  anaemic  spinster  was  momentarily 
stirred  to  a  mild  enthusiasm,  and  so  far  forgot  her  ailments  as 
to  emit  a  sour  smile.  Mr.  Quigley  however,  haughtily  declined 
saying  " /«/^rw/- sweetmeats  were  most  injurious  to  the  digestive 
organs."  Poor  Nellie!  she  blushed  furiously  at  the  insult,  and 
murder  gleamed  in  her  eye  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Bad 
enough,  she  thought,  for  Quigley  to  ignore  her,  but  to  flout  her 
candy  and  herself  publicly — intolerable!  But  he  serenly  self- 
complacent  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  offence  given.  He 
forgot  the  poet's  warning  concerning  a  "  woman  scorned,"  and 
the  poor  man  "  little  knew  what  that  wily  sex  can  do." 

Quigley  had  refused  the  candy  so  kindly  offered.  Very  well 
then — he  should  be  made  to  take  it  against  his  will. 

Nellie  left  the  table,  and  going  to  her  room  got  a  large  sheet 
of  her  home-made  toffee.  Toffee  is  sweet  to  the  youthful  palate, 
but  revenge  sweeter  still.  Carrying  her  sticky  burden  gingerly,' 
she  went  out  into  the  garden  to  await  developements.  Fortune 
favoured  her,  as  it  always  does  the  brave.  All  the  seats  were 
taken  but  one,  and  her  enemy  was  hovering  over  that,  talking 
in  high-flown  style  to  the  ancient  dowager.  Nellie  passed  by 
unconcernedly,  depositing  deftly  her  toffee  on  the  seat  and  re- 
tired with  scarcely  concealed  laughter  to  watch  the  upshot  from 
a  safe  distance.     Very  soon  she  was  rewarded. 

Mr.  Quigle)  sank  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  the  seat. 
Just  fancy  !  fourteen  stone  of  flesh  and  blood,  plus  the  dinner, 
subsiding  into  a  mass  of  toffee  on  a  summer's  day  when  the 
thermometer  stood  85  in  the  shade.  Quigley,  however,  noticed 
nothing,  but  disqu'sitioned  learnedly  to  the  ancient  dowager 
who  accepted  all  he  said  as  gospel  truth ;  she  knew  no  better, 
poor  old  lady !  And  all  the  while  Nellie  and  her  sister,  in  con- 
vulsions of  laughter,  waited  at  respectful  distance  for  the 
denouement. 

The  thermometer  climbed  higher  and  higher  until  it  was  al 
most  suffocating  on  the  little  verandah.  The  ancient  dowager 
was,  by  this  time,  fast  asleep  under  her  sun  bonnet.  Quigley 
thought  things  were  getting  too  hot  for  hin.  (He  little  guessed 
what  way,  though),  So  he  went  to  stand  up  and  found,  to  his 
surprise,  the  chair  followed  him.  He  put  this  down  instantly 
to  another  piece  of  rustic  ignorance.  But  strange  to  say  an 
ironical  burst  of  laughter  sounded  near  him,  "  H-u-s-h,  May  I 
hold  your  tongue!"  came  faintly  to  his  ear.  With  an  effort 
he  shook  the  chair  clear  of  himself,  and  it  clattered  down  on  the 
platform  awaking  the  ancient  dowager  with  a  start. 

Nellie  and  May,  reinforced  now  by  Mary  Anne,  stood  at  a 
little  distance  splitting  their  sides  laughing.  The  stable-boy  who 
had  just  come  up  was  saying  things  more  witty  than  poHte,  and 


every  remark  was  greeted  with  a  new  crescendo  peal  of  laughter. 
The  dowager  was  mystified,  and  gazed  around  in  mild  surprise. 

Mr.  Quigley  was  disgusted,  and  sought  vainly  the  cause  of 
such  unbecoming  merriment.  At  last  the  dowager's  dim  eyes 
lighted  on  the  chair  overspread  now  with  a  viscous  fluid  that 
dripped  with  infinite  deliberation  to  the  ground.  She  under- 
stood immediately !  She  had  been  a  girl  herself  once,  long, 
long  ages  ago. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Quigley,"  she  said,  sympathetically,  "some 
one  has  played  a  practical  joke  on  you." 

"  On  me .'"'  replied  Quigley,  bristling  up. 

"  Your  chair,"  she  added  apologetically,  "  seems  to  be  .  .  . 
She  nodded  at  the  piece  of  furniture  in  question,  and  left  the 
explanation  in  her  nod. 

Quigley  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  dumbfounded.  Instinc- 
tively his  hand  stole  round  behind  him,  and  then  the  horried 
humiliating  truth  became  as  clear  as  day.  His  face  grew  pale 
with  passion.  "Oh,  damn!"  he  shouted  savagely,  and  flung 
out  the  garden  and  down  the  road,  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
derisive  and  delighted  laughter. 


The  King  s    Vvhite  Steeds. 

By  Dan  Carroll. 

[Among  the  conditions  of  the  Patent  of  Avalon,  given  by  James  I.  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  was  the  very  curious  stipulation, — that  should  the  King  at 
any  time  visit  the  Province,  he  should  be  presented  with  a  white  horse. 
—Archbishop  Howley's  Lecture  on  The  Calvert  Papers.] 

"  This  daughter  of  our  broad'ning  realm," — 

So  speaketh  England's  King — 
"This  Avalon,  to  grace  our  train. 

A  milk-white  steed  shall  bring." 

And  thus,  in  ancient  title  deeds 

Was  writ  this  mild  decree, 
"Set  ye  apart  the  brave  white  steed 

To  wait  His  Majesty." 

And  so  the  old  Colonials  set 

The  palfries  white  aside. 
Free  from  the  burdens  of  their  kind 

They  roamed  the  country  wide. 

The  hunter  saw  the  white  horse  stray 

By  many  a  cliff  and  f.ood, — 
The  red  man  marvelled  when  he  met 

These  strangers  in  the  wood. 

And  dames  and  maidens  of  that  day, — 

In  ancient  scrolls  we  read — 
On  festive  days  with  trappings  gay 

Bedeck'd  the  King's  white  steed. 

Tho'  past,  long  past,  is  that  custom  quaint. 

Tradition's  treasured  word, 
Revives  its  niem'ry  in  the  land, 

When  Spring's  blithe  voice  is  heard. 

And  midst  the  hills  of  Avalon, 

When  April  winds  her  horn. 
And  snows  are  melting  from  the  heights 

The  children  oft  at  mom 

Will  seek  with  childhood's  fancy  bright 

Where  yet  the  snow-drifts  cling, 
And  call  them,  in  their  glad  delight, 

"  The  white  steeds  of  the  King." 

High  in  the  blue  the  sea-birds  wheel. 

On  sparkling  sunlit  wings  ; 
Far  down  the  glade  in  gladsome  notes 

The  robins'  matin  rings. 

And  yet,  tho'  every  hillside's  rich 

With  Springtide's  early  green. 
In  many  a  deeply  wooded  ghn 

"  The  King's  white  steeds"  are  seen. 
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